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THE 
OCCASION AND PROGRESS 



OF THE 



FOLLOWING WORK- | 



HE Author was called to the profeflion of moral philo- 
fophy in the year 1 764 j and continued in it twenty years. 
When he entered on the duties of this office, he did not fet 
himfelf at once to compofe a courfe of lectures, to be read 
to his pupils ; and thus to anticipate the labours of his fu- 
ture life : But, conceiving that difcuffion, and even i: 
jriatiQU, might come wJ^^pr€^feA from a perfon' that 
-was riftking bis <nm bigheft efforts' df difqtufi'tion and 
judgement, than from one that might be languishing while, 
he read, or repeated a lecture previoufly compofed ; he de- 
termined, while he bellowed his utmoft diligence in ftudy- 
ing the fubject, in chufing the order in which it was to be 
treated, and in preparing himfelf for every fucceffive ftep he 
was to make in his courfe, to have no more in writing than 
the heads, or fhort notes, from which he was to fpeak ; pre- 
paring himfelf however very diligently for every particu- 
lar day's work. 
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By this means, except in fo far as the particular views of 
his fubjeft became familiar to him, his lad year's labour was 
nearly as great as the firft. 

• In proportion as his notes acquired a certain form, he had 
them printed for the ufe of his ftudents ; firft under diffe- 
rent titles ; but, at laft, under the title of Inftitutes of Moral 
Philofophy : He neverthelefs experienced, that the courfe he 
was to follow, even when fo fixed, was fubjedt to fome vari- 
ations; and, as thefe appeared to be improvements, and 
ferved to enliven his own talk with fome acceffions of no- 
velty, he did not attempt to check or reftrain them. 

^ When his health obliged him to retire* from the labours 
of teaching, he was glad to find that even the decline of 
life might be employe4,™ougl*%*t in attempting the in- 
vention of entire new fyftems, at I&fHn'recallkig labours 
that were paft, and in filling up general titles already invefti- 
gated with fome of his cuftomary difcuffion and illuftration. 

In performing this work, however, he has indulged the 
fame, or perhaps greaterfreedoms than he was wont to take 
in renewing his courfe of difquifition and argument, from 
year to year. He conceived that what is intended for a 
book fubmitted to public infpe&ion, might require the fup- 
predion of fome things not improper in the firft introdu&ion 

of 
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of youth to the ftudy of a fubject. He h% therefore omit- 
ted fome titles that were entered in his notes and in the In- 
ftitutes. And he has treated the hiftory of the fpecies in a 
different manner j not without hopes that this his laft me- 
thod, in the order of progreflion may have gained fome ad- 
vantage over the former j and that the public will impute 
defects in the execution of his work to circumftances in 
which he has reafon to hope for all the eifecls of candour 
and even of indulgence. 

It may be afked, perhaps, why he fhould reftricT: his argu- 
ment, as he has done, to the topics of mere natural religion 
and reafon. This, being the foundation of every fuper- 
ftrudture whether in morality or religion, and therefore, to 
be feparately treated, he confidered as that part of the wort: 
whicb^vas allotted to him* Farther inftitutions may improve, 
but cannot fuperfede what the Almighty has revealed in his 
works, and in the fuggeftions of reafon to man. 

Whenfr/i we from the teeming womb were brought, 
With inborn precepts, then, our fouls were fraught. 

Rowe's LucAn, lib. 9. line 984 *. 

And what the Author of our nature has fo taught muft be 

confidered 

* Dixitquc femel nafcentibus au&or 
Quicquid fcirc licet* 
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confidered as the fed of every fubfequent inftitution that is 
offered as coming from him. 

t Many, no doubt, may be confcious, that in a continued 

■J purfuit of the fame fubject for fo long a time, they them- 

felves could have done better; but in this, it is to be regret- 
ted only, that they have not done fo : For in this field, there 
is room for many labourers; and the fubjeft, though never 
new, is always interefting : It is fo in the fpecimen of every 
particular life; in the hiftory of every particular age or na- 
tion, and even in the lucubrations of every faithful tranfcri- 
ber of what nature fuggefts. 






Although, therefore, an author may have been preceded 
by men of diftinguifhed ability in former, or in the prefent 
times ; it implies no degree of arrogance to follow, even 
fuch reapers, in gleaning material^ fr§m this^inexhauftible 
field of reflection, on which mankind have been employed 
from the beginning, and on which they will continue to be 
employed to the end of time. The moft induftrious may 
be glad if any one think his labours are ufef ul ; and no way 
furprized, if many mould think that they might have been 
fpared. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



\^OST fubje&s in nature may be confidered under two a£ Introd. 
™-* pedb ; under that of th^ir adtual ftate, and under that of v - /v> ^ 
a fpecific excellence, of defe&, of which they are fufceptible. 

Under the firft, they are fubjedts of mere defcription, or ftate- 
ment of £a& Under the iecond, they are objedls of eftimation 
or contempt, of praife or cenfure. 

In refpedt to what men have actually done or exhibited, hu- 
man nature is a fubjedl of hiftory and phyfical fcience: Confider- 
ed in refpedl to the different meafures of good and evil, of which 
men are fufceptible, the fame nature is afubjedt pf difcipline and 
moral fcience. 

In treating of Man, as a fubjedl of hiftory, we colleft fadts, 
and endeavour to conceive his nature as it adtually is, or has ac- 
tually been, apart from any notion of ideal perfection, or 'defeat 
Vol. I. A In 
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Iktrod. In treating of him as a fubjedl of moral fcience, wc endeavour 
to underftand what he ought to be ; without being limited, in our 
conception, to the meafure of attainment orfailure, exhibited in 
the cafe of any particular perfon or fociety of men. 

To have an obje& or purpofe, and to employ means for the at- 
tainment of it, is the diftin&ive condition of Mind or Intelligent 
Being. The firft implies Will and Choice: The fecond implies 
Energy and Power. For man, therefore, to know his province, 
and to be qualified for his ftation, requires equally that he fhould 
be acquainted with the foundations of both. 

Animals have power, confiding in mufcular ftrength; and, in 
this refpeft, 'Man is inferior to many of the brutes : But his do- 
minion in nature is derived from a different fource ; — from his 
fuperior (kill, and the authority of a mind over-ruling and wife. 

The power of the hufbandman confifts in the knowledge of 
foils and manures : That of thephyfician in his knowledge of the 
animal oeconomy, diet, and food. The power of the engineer 
confifts in his knowledge of the laws of motion, to which the 
ftru&ure of his works fhould be fitted : And it may be faid of 
mankind in general, that an extenfionof knowledge is an acceffion 
of power. 

Where fubjedls arc within the reach of man, and may be di£ 
pofed of at pleafure, knowledge of the laws of nature, or of the 
forms according to which nature herfelf proceeds, in refpedl to 
fuch fubje&s, will enable the artift, in every branch, to have the 
operation of nature repeated to his refpe&ive effedt or purpofe. 

The 
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The chemift, by his knowledge of a menftruum, can have the Introi>. 
hardeft fubftance of metal diflblved, or reduced into a fluid ftate; ^^^^ 
as Archimedes, by his knowledge of the lever, we are told, could 
have fhips fufpended in the air, with all their lading and crews. 

To man there is a fubje& of ftudy, and a material of art, of 
more immediate concern than the foil from which he raifes his 
ibod, or the mechanical refiftance which he may wifh to over- 
come : His own mind is a province of more importance, and 
more entirely fubjeded to his government. 

It is lomewhere mentioned by Mr Addifon, as a notion among 
the (tatuaries, that in every block of marble, there is an exqui- 
fite figure, if the fculptor be qualified only to remove the fuper- 
fluous matter. This manner of expreffing the fitnefs of marble 
to be employed in ftatuary, may, perhaps withlefs indulgence of 
fancy, be applied to mind. Here there is a godlike form of un- 
derftanding and of will, that may be found by every perfon who 
is defirous to find it, and who is refolute to clear away the erro- 
neous matter under which it is concealed and disfigured. Here 
alfb, we may prefume that knowledge is power ; and that, who- 
ever is fuccefsful in the ftudy of his own nature, as he may lay 
the foundations of a happy choice in the exercife of his will, fb 
he may lay the foundations of power alfo, in applymg^heJasBs of 
his nature to the commancTbf himfelf. 

The fubjedl, even to thofe who give it no attention, is ever pre- 
fent and familiar; and, for this reafon, perhaps, the lefs under- 
flood. 

The mind is qualified by nature to recognife itfelf j but, 
on account of the little ufe which is commonly made of this qua- 

A 2 lification, 
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Introd. lification, it is aptly enough compared to the eye, that perceives 
v ^ rY> ^ ; every objeCt befides itfelf. In mod men, indeed, intelligence ap- 
pears to be little more than a principle of life, or a {pedes of or- 
gan employed in the perception of external things, but incapa- 
ble of flaring itfelf as a fubjeCt of, reflection or ftudy. It is thus 
that the vulgar, by difufe, or by the habit of attending only to 
what is prefented to their fenfes, lofe or impair the powers of re- 
flection ; and even men of fcience, excited by the deflre of know- 
ledge, become intimate with the laws of every nature but their 
own) and the more they purfue other obje&s of ftudy, the more 
they are confirmed in the habit of neglecting themfelves : Info- 
much, that, in a period of many pretenfions to fcience, it became 
the firft office of moral wifdom praCtifed by Socrates, to recal 
the attention of mankind from the heavens to the earth, or from 
the confideration of things remote to the near and immediate con- 
cerns of human life. 

The only condition on which we can receive information of this 
matter is, that we attend to the faCts of which we are confeious in 
ourfelves j and whoever pretends to tell us of any thing neW, or 
that is not of our own minds, has miftaken his fubjeCt, or would 
miflead us from it, 

Queftions may be ftated, and a method propofed ; but he alone 
who can recur to himfelf with proper reflection can make any 
advance in fuch ftudies. And although, in the following pages, 
there may appear a continual effort to ftate the argument, as well 
as to arrange the matter in queftion ; yet the Author is fenfible 
that method is die principal aid he can give, and that, to fucceed 
in the ftudy of mind, every reader muft perform the work for 
himfelf. 
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A principal difficulty, indeed, in entering upon the ftudy of Introd. 
our own nature, may arife from the familiarity of the fubjedt, s,>rw 
and from a prefumption that we are already poflefled of full infor- 
mation. Tl^ j nii lil ili nift f ri mm n T ■ I fi 1 f j i nd lli tjlmmmi yf ii mul 
wifdom is himfe lf the w fa r refa to ba rittd in e vidmi 1 1 1 1 T i tlf I nifli . 
He muff 15e content to recoiled what every one knows; to value 
a fadt rather for its confequence than its novelty ; and even to 
value it the more for its being notorious and common. It is from 
the ordinary courfe of things that the laws of nature are collect- 
ed ; and it is upon the fame ordinary courfe that the artift mull: 
rely for the conduit of his art, and the fuccefs of his operations. 
In fo much that, although things new and ftrange may amufe 
the imagination; yet the afie&ation of novelty is often mifplaced 
in fcience of any kind, but no where fo much as in the ftudy of 
mind; concerning which, the fads, if fairly ftated, cannot be new 
to the mind itfelf* 

In determining the courfe which man ought to run, we mud 
obferve the fteps he is qualified to make, and guefs at the termi- 
nation of his progrefe, from the beginning of it, or from the di- 
rection in which he (ets out. 

As the ftudy of human nature may refer to the adtual (late, 
<>r to 4&e ;improvcable capacity, of man, it is evident, that, the 
fubjedts being connected, we cannot proceed in the fecond, but 
upon the foundations which are laid in the firft. Our knowledge 
of what any nature ought to be, mult be derived from our know- 
ledge of its faculties and powers ; and the attainment to be aimed 
at muft be of the kind which thefe faculties and powers are fit- 
ted to produce. From the Horfe we cannot expedt the flight of the 
Eagle, nor from the Eagle the firm pace and ftrengthof the Horfe. 

It 
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Introd. It Is too common, in treating of human affairs, to indulge Ibme 
V ^v - V bias to panegyric or fatire. The laft may gratify our fpleen; 
as the firft, by raifing the pretenfions of a nature in which we 
partake, may flatter our vanity. But, though either may proceed 
from an allowable difpofition, the one from partiality to our 
kind, the other from indignation at vice; yet they are furely mi£ 
placed, and ought to be avoided in difquifitions of fcience, where 
the objedl is to afcertain fadl and reality, and in our judgement 
neither to over-rate, nor depreciate the fubjeft ; but to cultivate 
the good of which it is fufceptible, and to reftrain the evil to 
which it is expofed. 

In this, with all the intimacy of every individual with himfelf, 
he has much to learn, not only in the habit of which the vulgar 
are fo little pofleffed, the habit of obferving what pafles in their 
own minds, but likewife in the habit of turning what they know 
of themfelves to account. 

There is alfo much to be learned from the fyftem of things 
in the midft of which mankind are placed, and from the varieties 
of afpedt under which the fpecies has appeared in different ages 
and nations. So far, without being difqualified to recolledl our 
own feelings and thoughts, we may indulge the habit of looking 
abroad for objedls of obfervation; or, in doing fo, may rather be 
incited to ftudy the intimate principles of our own nature, which 
have appeared with fo many fignal effe&s in the hiftory of man- 
kind. 

For this reafon it is thought proper, in the choice of our me- 
thod, to look abroad into the general order of things, and to con- 
template the place as well as the defcription of man, while we en- 
deavour 
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deavourto fix the diftindlion of good and evil relative to his na- Introd. 
ture ; a diftindlion which may be coUe&ed from his fituation re- v - /nrv ^ 
lative to other beings, as well as from the defcription of what he 
is inhimfelf. 

The Author, in fbme of the ftatements which follow, may be 
thought partial to the Stoic philofbphy ; but is not confcious of 
having warped the truth to fuit with any fyftem whatever. His 
notions were taken up, where certainly Truth might be learned, 
however little it were formed into fyftem by thofe from whom it 
was collected. 

The Stoics conceived human life under the image of a Game; 
at which the entertainment and merit of the players confided in 
playing attentively and well, whether the flake was great or fmall *. 
This game the author has had occafion to fee played in camps, 
on board of {hips, and in preience of an enemy, with the fame 
or greater eafe than is always to be found in the mod iecure fixa- 
tions : And his thoughts were long employed to account for this * 
appearance, before he adverted to the illuftration which is given 
by Epi&etus, in the above allufion to a game of chance or of 
fkill. 

If his inquiries led him to agree with the tenets that were held 
by a felt of philofophers about two thoufand years ago, he is the 
more confirmed in his notion; notwithftanding the name of this 
fed has become, in the gentility of modern times, proverbial for 
ftupidity. 

Cicero 



* See Difcourfes of Epi&etus preferred by Arrian, Book II. c. 5. 
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* N J^ D ; Cicero in his mere (peculations was an Academic, and pro* 
feffed indiscriminate Scepticifm : But, when he came to inftru& 
his fon in the duties of morality, he feized on the principles of 
the Stoic philofophy, as the moft applicable to the conduct of hu- 
man life. From this fource alfo the better part of the Roman 
law was derived ; and, to fuch decided diftin&ion of right and 
wrong, jurifprudence muft ever recur j as, in framing its rules, 
regard muft be had to juftice alone, whether the matter be of great 
or fmall account. 

Even in modern times, and at the diftance of many ages, not* 
withftanding the vulgar contempt, this fedt has been revered by 
thofe who were acquainted with its real fpirit, Lord Shaftefbury, 
Montefquieu, Mr Harris, Mr Hutchifon, ^rid many others. 
And furely one of the firft leflbns that ought to be learned by 
youth, however others may be paft the time of learning it, is— Nei- 
ther to admire nor to contemn what they do not know. 

There is not perhaps in this collection any leading thought, or 
principle of moment, that may not be found in the writings of o- 
thers; and, if the author knew where, he might have been as well 
employed in pointing them out as in compofing this book : But 
the latter is perhaps the eafier tafk of the two ; and,, as the con- 
currence of many in the fame thoughts is not a prefumption of 
their falfehood, it is no reafon why they Oiould be omitted here. 
The object is not novelty, but benefit to the ftudent. The Author 
will not negledl citing thofe who have gone before him, as often 
as he is fenfible of having borrowed his thoughts, or as often as 
he recolle&s at the moment, that the ftudent can with advantage 
be referred toother inftru&ors. 

The 
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The work confifts of two parts. The firil relating to the Fad, Introi*. 
or matter of defcription, and ftatement, in the hiftory of man's V ^ VN "'' 
progreflive nature. The fecond to the Principles of Right, or 
the foundations of judgement and choice, whether in matters of 
perfonal quality, law, manners, or political eftabliihments. 

The objeft, in thefe different parts refpe&ively, is to afcertain 
the foundations of power and of choice in human nature* 

In entering on the firft part, it appeared not unlikely to furniih 
(biking and inftru&ive views of the fubjeft, to contemplate man 
M a mere part in this fyftem of living natures; and to indulge the 
mind in purfuing analogies which extend to him even from the 
lower orders of being, as well as to view him in his points of ele- 
vation and contraft. 

For this reafon are dated, as in the firft chapter of the follow- 
ing part, The diftin&ion of natures living and adlive; and, among 
thefe, the diftindtion of animals aflbciating and political; which 
lead, by a thread of analogy, toman, diftingutfhed as he is by in- 
telligence and the powers of obfervation and choice; and more e- 
fpecially, by his deftination to know himfelf, to perceive, in the 
frame of nature, intelligence f^perior.to his own, and to become 
his own matter in the attainment of qualities that conftitute the 
perfection of his being. 

As the hiftory of mind, with the laws of man's pf ogrefliY* na- 
ture, are to him primary objeds of knowledge, and the founda- 
tions of that power which he is to exercife over himfelf, thefe are 
principal obje&s ofconfideration, and furnifh the fubjeds of the 
fecond and third chapters. With refped to thefe matters, how- 
Vol. I. B ever, 
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Introd. ever, the fa&* are prefented not as. difcoveries, but as the data, 
v ^ r ^ / from which to infer the judgements and conclufions of the fecond 
part, relating to the foundations of choice, or what man ought to 
wifh for himfelf, for his country, and for mankind. 

The Author is fenfible that a work of this fort, to be properly 
executed, ought to be calculated, not for any particular clafs of 
readers, but for mankind. And, although he cannot flatter him- 
felf with the thoughts of having attained this high point of per- 
fection, he is willing to hope, that, as his defedts of one fort may 
be forgiven by the learned ; fo his allufions to abftrufe points of 
fcience, in treating the hiftory of mind, or his quotations from an- 
dent languages, may, without any prejudice to the general drain 
of his argument, be pafled over by readers, to whom fuch allu- 
fions or quotations are not familiar: And he hopes that there may 
be enough befides entided to the candour, or within the compe- 
tence, of every one who may be difpofed to perufe his work; 
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PART L 



Of the Faft, or of the moft general Appearances in 
the Nature and State of Man. 



CHAP L 

Of Man's Place and Description in the Scale op 

Being. 



SECTION I. 
Of the Diftinflion of Living and Aftivt Natures, 

IT is a maxim in the fcience of mechanics, that matter is equally Part L 
inert, whether in motion or at reft j that, having no principle of Chap. I» 
change in itfelf, it refills every change impreft j and that, upon ^y^,' 
this principle of mere refinance, by which a body, being impel- 
led, impels in the oppofite direction, depend all the phenomena 
of mechanifin in the action and reaction of bodies. 

B 2 Whether 
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Part I. Whether the vertical movement and preflure of bodies, which 

Sect I. we ca ^ t ^ ie ^ r we *Skt, be not an exception to the foregoing rule, 
±sy~\j or whether there be not other affedtions, in which matter appears 
to be fpontaneous, we fhall not pretend to determine. It is fufE- 
cient to obferve that the fubje&s of mechanifm, whether in a (late 
of reft, of preflure, or of a&ual motion, from whatever caufe, 
refift every change of place, of direction, or of acceleration ; and 
that, in any change they undergo, w6 have no reafon to afcribe to 
them any function of life, appetite, averfion, or final intention, 
fubfifting in the body itfelf. 

* In this variety of material forms, it is the diftin&ion of living 
natures to carry a principle of adlive exertion in themfelves. 
They are fubjedt to preflure from external caufes, and are a&ed 
upon ; but they alfo a£t, and urge to an end, whether to gain an 
advantage, or remove an inconvenience. 

Inert matter is collected into mafs, and parts unite into a whole, 
by mere juxtapofition. Bodies endued with a principle of life arc 
organized, or made up of parts; which, though differing in fub- 
ftance, in or texture, as thehard, foft, fluid, fibrous, tubular, and fo 
forth, are mutually fubfervient to the purpofe of life, and all of 
them adapted to their place and function in the aggregate mafs 
they compofe. Ih fuch fyftems as thefe, the fubftance is fleet- 
ing ; fuperfluous matter is difcharged ; frefli matter or nourifh- 
ment is collected : During one period, the whole is made to wax 
or increafe ; during another, it is made to fhrink or diflbl ve ; and, 
in its progrefs or decline, is made to grow, or to wear out at once, 
in all its parts. 

This 
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This obfervation applies equally to the vegetable and animal Part I. 
kingdom. In the organization of a pUnt, the root, the ftem, the ~ HAP# 1# 
foliage, the flower, and the feed, are combined into a fyftem. v^W/ 
The firft is fitted to penetrate the foil ; the others to afcend in the 
atmofphere ; and, as if ftript of their gravitation or weight, prefs 
away from the earth in an oppofite direction; and are all of them 
fitted to draw nutritive fubftancd from the mafs that furrounds 
them, whether of foil, air, or light. 

Vegetables affimilate to their own refpe<5tive natures the fub- 
ftance with which they are nourifhed j and, whilft they feem to 
work for themfelves alone, adlually fit up materials for the fup- 
port of a different order of beings. 

The fundtion of vegetating life terminates in the growth or de- 
cline of the individual, and in the propagation of the fpecies. 
Every plant has a limited range, over which he can distribute his 
foliage and rotfts ; farther is incapable of changing his place ; 
and, even in this, does not appear to adt from will. 

The firft diftin&ion of animal nature appears in will, and in 
the exemption from the local bondage of plants. In this order 
of being, there are periods of growth and decline, an aflumption 
of nourifhment, and a difcharge of fuperfluous matter, analo- 
gous to what was obferved among vegetables : There is an orga- 
nization or combination of parts fitted to perform thefe fundlions, 
analogous to the roots and foliage of plants; but the animal pre- 
pared for motion, or change of place, carries his roots in ajporta- 
ble form, and wrapt up in himfelf. He goes in fearch of his 
food ; and, whether from obfervation or inftin&ive direction, 

feledls what is fit for his purpofe. 

The 
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Part I. The bodies of animals are fitted by their ftrudture to the in- 
Chap. I. definite variety of fcenes in which their food is to be found, and 
to an indefinite variety of exertion which their lot requires them 
to make. Some live immerfed in the waters ; others fly in the 
air, live on the furface of the earth, burrow in the ground, oraf- 
fedt an intermediate (late among the branches of trees* or funv- 
mits of rocks. 

In all the animals there is a fitnefs for fome fpecies of a&ion,, 
and a difpofition to engage in it ; and, in many, there is a difpo- 
fition to employ the a<5live powers, with which they are furnifb- 
ed, for recreation and fport, as well as for the fupply of their 
wants. They have their times of exertion and repofe ; and en- 
tire kinds are diftinguifhed by the degrees in which they are un- 
equally addidied to one, or to the other. If the fhell-fifh on the 
Ihore perform no vifiblfe a&ion, but that of opening or clofing 
his fhell to receive the brine that accommodates, or to exclude 
the foul matter that annoys, him ; there are other animals that 
in the oppofite extreme, are adtive, and for whom nature feems to 
adminifter the means of fupply merely as a reftorative of that 
ftrength, which they are fo freely to wafte in the feemingly fpor- 
tive or violent exercifes ta which they are difpofed. 

Next to voluxftary change of place, another and a higher di£ 
tindlion of animals is, their fenfibility, or capacity of enjoyment 
and fuffering, joined to a purpofe of adlion, regulated by thefe 
confiderations. We are apt to appropriate enjoyment to the in- 
tervals of reft which the animal nature, in every inftance, more or 
lefs requires ; and fuppofe pleafure a condition of mere inactive 
lenfation : But it cannot be doubted that the higher fpecies of 
animals enjoy or have pleafure alfo in the adlive exertion of their 

powers, 
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powers i elfe, from what fhould proceed the ardour with which Part I. 
the dog and thehorfc negledfc their food and their pafture, to run Chap. I. 
the courfe of their fpecies in the midft of hardfhips and toils, v/w 
They are, without doubt, by nature inclined to employ the or- 
gans, with which they are furnifhed, to the peculiar effe&s which 
thefe organs ferve to obtain. In following this difpofition, they 
difplay and improve the beauty of their refpedtive forms ; and 
then fuggeft the higheft conceptions of wifdom in the author of 
jtheir frame, when they exhibit, in full exertion of force, the limbs 
and organs of which they are pofleft. 

Ajrimals are furnifhed with inflin&ive principles of felf pre- 
fervation, in the pain by which they are apprifed of what is hurt- 
ful, in the pleafure which allures them to what is falutary, in the 
caution with which they approach any appearances that are dan- 
gerous or ftrange ; and, mod of all, in the horror that affedls 
them at any thing that carries the afpedl of death : Yet, in ma- 
ny of the nobler animals, every principle of this fort appears to be 
fufpended, as often as the occafion of great adive exertion is pre* 
fented. On fuch occafions, to a certain extent, the ardour and in- 
tenfity of the effort feems to increafe the pleafure it gives ; and, 
as difficulty, danger, and hardfhip, require a proportional in* 
creafe of ardour and force, they feem to increafe the enjoyment 
alfo, and render an animal that is inured to (he mod difficult 
tafk,. proportionably indifferent to what would exercife his 
powers, but in a lower degree. It is thus that the hound, which 
has been broke to the chafe of the wolf, or the boar, will fcarcely 
deign to purfue the hare or the fox. 

As the difficulties, which an animal encounters in the exertion 
x>f his powers, are likely to be greateft, where they are met in op- 
pofition by equal powers of the fame kind, animals appear to de- 
light 
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light in meafuring their force and addrcfs one with another, and 
feek for occafions of oppofition and conteft, not only in the com^ 
petition fubfifting between individuals of a different, or hoftilc kind, 
but alfo between individuals of the lame fpecies. 

The difpofition of an animal to conteft and ftruggle is thus often 
free from hoflility ; and the very fondling of creatures in the beft 
terms with each other is an image of war. They have their emula- 
tions on the points of dexterity and ftrength, to which they are e* 
ver ready to facrifice their eafe and their fafety. The fports they 
feem to delight in the mod, are a game in which life itfelf is at 
(lake, and in which toil, dilaceration, and wounds, are the lot 
even of the gainer. 

Nature, in thefe inftances, appears to difregard the fafety and 
peace of her works, and to adopt a definitive policy ; but the 
deftination of animal life to have an end, is not peculiarly mark- 
ed in thefe examples. The parts that meet in the organiza- 
tion of each living frame are deflined, after a certain period, to 
return into the elements from which they were collected, and the 
powers of life, that waxed for a while, come at laft to wear out in 
their mere exertions ; nor can we derive any peculiar ground of 
cenfure againft the order of nature, from the approaches of death, 
in this or any other particular form, where every part of the 
fyftem terminates in the fame effecft. 

The Author of nature has not, in any inftance, provided for 
perpetuity in the life. of any plant or animal. He has ihdeed fur- 
nifhed the animal with principles of felf-prefervation, tending to 
fufpend his doom, and to prolong his being for an indefinite pe- 
riod, but too feeble forever to refift the violence of that general 
ftream on which he is borne to his end. 

This 
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This itfelf is the order of things in which we muft revere the ^ RT *; 

Chap I 
arm of power that removes the fleeting generations of plants and Sect. V 

animals, no lefs than the creative hand that provides a continual vyw 

fupply of new generations to perpetuate the race. 

In mere animals, incapable of reflection, this deftination is not 
any caufe of diftrefs. In fuch as do, or may refledl on their lot, 
it is an admonition that the value of life is to be eftimated froxx* 
the good it contains, not from the length of its period. 

The life of an oak, in fome indices, extends beyond the 
record of human tranfa&ions ; of other plants the duration is li- 
mited by the fun's declination from one to the other tropic. 
The period of animal life is alfo confiderably varied. In the ele- 
phant, we are told it amounts to two hundred years ; in the fly, 
that {hews fo brifk an alacrity in the fun, it is fuppofed to begia 
and to end in the compafs of a day : But the fentence of na- 
ture is equally pronounced upon all, That the longed liver mull 
die. 

The boajl of heraldry y the pomp of power ', 

And all that beauty y all that wealth e'er gave, 

Await alike tV inevitable hour ; 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave *. 

If frem this we are difpofed to colledl any inference adverfe to 
the purfuits of glory, it may be afked, Whither do the paths of 
ignominy lead ? If to the grave alfo, then our choice of a life re- 
mains to be made on the grounds of its intrinfic value, without 
regard to an end, which is common to every fpecies of life we can. 
lead, whether illuftrious or obfcure. 

Vol. I. C SECT. 

» Gray's Elegy on a Country Churchyard. 
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SECTION II 



Of the Diftinflion of Animals jfffociating and Political 



Part I. AMONG the varieties of the animal kingdom, fome are faid 
q HAP tt to ^ e aflbciating or gregarious, others folitary. 



wrw 



We find the foundation of this diftin&ion, not in the abfolute 
reparation of the individual, in any one fpecies, from every other 
individual of the fame fpecies, nor in the continual aflembling 
of all the individuals together ; but in the lefs or greater frequen- 
cy of their concourfe, and their ordinary or occafional connec- 
tion one with another, 

All nature indeed is connected ; and the world itfelf confifts of 
parts, which, like the (tones of an arch, mutually fupport and 
are fupported. 

This order of things confifts of movements, which, in a (late 
of counteradlion and apparent difturbance, mutually regulate 
and balance one another. Elements that fink by their weight 
are raifed by evaporation; the hardeft bodies are fubjedt to di£- 
folution ; or, in the form of duft fu(pended in water or air, par- 
take in the volubility of thefe fluids. Vapours raifed from the 
furface of the fe* are wafted over land by the winds j and the 
3 clouds 
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clouds which they form, under various changes of temperature, Part I. 
are made to difcharge part of their moifture, to nourifh the race s HAP \f 
of plants and animals* K*rY\j* 

The defcending fluid, that would penetrate the pores of the 
earth to its centre, is intercepted by impenetrable ftrata of rock 
or of clay, from which it gufhes on the declivity of hills, in the 
form of fprings ; and defcends in rivulets and ftreams to the o- 
cean, from which it is again raifed, to burft upon the earth in 
rain and dorms. 

Thus what appears a war of the elements is the peace of that 
world they compofe : The winds are inftruments of beneficence ; 
rain and fnow are the gifts of bounty ; what feems to be irregu- 
lar is the perfe&ion of order } the rugged crag and broken hill 
give a fheltered recefs to many inhabitants, and, in all their afpe- 
rity, fit up the refidence of animals, and adorn the profpeft to 
man. 

As the movement of parts in nature confpires to the prefervation 
and well-being of the whole ; as the larger compartments are 
fitted to their place in the general arrangement; fo, in every fub- 
divifion, there is a fpecific economy and relation, verifying, in e- 
very clafs or fpecies of being, the prediledlion of nature for com- 
bination and mutual fubferviency in the members of which the 
clafs is compofcd. 

In the vegetable, as well as animal kingdom, generations are 
fucceflively derived one from another ; andth e individual in e- 
very generation or age, is foftered and protected by the prefence 
of his fpecies. The profperity of animals, in their different ways 

C2 of 
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of life, refults, more or lefs, from the co-operation of numbers 
together. 

Among the animals in general, and fuitedto the condition of 
their fenfitive nature, the fpecies or kind is to the individual an ob- 
ject of inftindtive attachment. And the participation of fellow- 
creatures together, is required to complete the enjoyments which 
they are feverally qualified to receive. 

The mutual difpofition of the fexes, the affe&ions of parent 
and young, are common alrnoft to every defcription of animals. 
In fome inflances, indeed, the connection of the fcxcs is merely 
occafional, and that of parent and young of comparatively ftiort 
duration; infomuch that, after a certain period of folicitude on 
the part of the parent, and dependence oil the part of the young, 
the adult, in one clafs of the animals, aflcfts folitude, and appears 
to (late his fellow creature, even his parent, or his offspring, ra- 
ther as a competitor and a rival, than as an aflbciate or a friend. 

Such animals are faid to be folitary. 

It is however more common, in the animal kingdom, for indi- 
viduals of a fpecies to haunt the fame places together. 

The group, as well as the fpecies, has its feparate name, whe- 
ther of herd, flock, fhoal, covey, fwarm, company, or fociety; 
which is appropriated. to the different orders of beads, birds, in- 
fers, or fifhes, and never, but by a fpecies of figure, transferred 
from one to another. Among thefe, the term fociety is appro- 
priated to fome colledlive body of men ; and it is always by a fpe- 
cies of figure, that beafts are faid to aflbciate, or men to herd with 
#ne another. 

Animals 
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Animals of this defcription, though different in the manner £ ART ** 
and amount of their connections, as they agree in the general Skct.'il 
circumftances of being commonly found in troops, or certain ^•W^ 
numbers together, they are faid, in contradiftin&ion to animals 
of the former clafs to be aJTociating or gregarious. 

Of thefe, fome are obferved merely to herd ox affemble, with 
little or no appearance of co operation, or diftribution of tafks, 
to be performed for any common advantage. Such are many of 
the birds that flock, and of {he pafturing quadrupeds that herd, 
together, as the deer, the horfe, the cow, the fheep, the goat ; 
which, though they do no more than merely pafture together,, 
are not to be kept affunder without reftraint or violence. Such \ 

are termed merely gregarious. 

Others are obferved to combine their labours for a common 
purpofe; to diftribute their tafks, and affign to different mem- 
bers of the community, the parts which they are required to per- 
form ; fuch, among the quadrupeds, is the beaver ; and, among 
the infe&s, where examples of this fort are mod frequent, the 
ant, the wafp, the bee, and many others. 

Thefe, in the tranflation of an elegant title beftowed upon 
them by Ariftotle, miy be termed the gregarious and political ** 

Under this lad designation, we are furely authorifed by the 
fad to comprehend the fpccies of man. Wherever there is a 
plurality of men, there is alfo a fociety; and, in fociety, there 
is a diftribution of parts, and a co-operation of many, to fome 
common purpofe or end. 

That 

• X«v ApiJUU* K3i XlfXmici* 
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That man is found in fociety cannot be queftioncd ; that he 



Part I. 

Sect. II. was ^° or *gi na Hy* °r that he is by any amicable difpofition at- 
L/w tached to his kind, has become matter of doubt and of controverfy. 



In deciding this queftion, parties look forward to confequences; 
and, having already made choice of their inference, admit or re- 
ject even fadt itfelf, in proportion as they conceive it to be fa- 
vourable or adverfe to the conclufion they would form. 

According to the fyftem of one of thefe parties, the human fpe- 
cies, though now every where joined in fociety, and often feem- 
ingly at peace, yet every where retains the marks of a condition 
originally different, if not the reverfe ; elfe, why, in the mod pa- 
cific focieties, does the citizen think it neceflary to fence in, or 
to fecure his dwelling ? Againft whom does he provide his locks 
and his bars ? From whom do the rich fo carefully conceal their 
treafures ? Are men fo much alarmed in the neighbourhood of 
affociates and friends ? Or, do they not rather betray a confciouf- 
nefs of mutual diftruft and hoftility, appreheiiding in every 
neighbour, a fpy, or a robber, prepared to betray or to plunder ? 

Why, in the mod peaceful focieties, is the magiftrate armed ; 
and the very badge of authority a fword of ftate, or an inftru- 
ment of violence and an objeft of terror ? Whence is it that na- 
tions need fo much arrangement, to preferve the peace at home^ 
or to repel invafions from abroad ? For whom are prifons eredted, 
or an apparatus of fetters, chains, and engines of torture pro- 
vided ? Is the executioner of juftice a fit link in the chain of 
friends and confederates ? Whence, on every frontier, are ftrong 
holds eredted, and military ftations feledled with fo much care ? 
Are thefe preparations made for the reception of friends from 

abroad I 
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abroad ? Or do they not rather betray a convi&ion, that, beyond Part I. 

die circle, in which men have procured fome artificial means o hap *tt 

of tranquillity, they have nothing to exped but hoftility and v*rvx/ 
war. 

In anfwer to thefe queries, we muft admit, that the peace of 
ibciety is, in many inftances, evidently forced, and made to con* 
tinue by a variety of artificial means. 

When we look back to the hiftory of times paft, the weak ap- 
pear to have been ^driven in herds together, as a common prey to 
the ftrong, or to have been forced into leagues and confederacies 
for common defence. The league, while it continues, is far 
from being fecure ; and the parties, but little at eafe in this con- 
dition, ever ready to quarrel or diiband. The preffure of war 
from abroad, we are told, was required to dill the diflention of 
parties, and unite the citizens of Rome together. Without this 
compreffing caufe, the bundle of rods, a childifh emblem of u- 
nion, tied round the fhaft of the axe, or inftrument of force and 
of terror, would have had little effect in uniting the minds of 
fiich a people together* 

But from fuch topics as thefe, we can infer no more, than that 
men, though by nature in fociety, have a choice of the good or the 
ill incident to their (late : That individuals are fometimes difpofed 
to abufe the advantages of neighbourhood, and to break the peace : 
That examples of this fort, whether few or many, require the 
inftitution of government, and the application of penal law : And, 
from the whole, it follows, that, although man is deflined to live 
with his fellow-creatures, and muft, upon this account be clafled 
jtfith the gregarious animals, yet parties may agree, or be at va- 
riance ; 
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riance; and the individual, having it in his choice to be a good 
or an ill member of the fociety to which he belongs, muft incur 
all the confequences of a choice well or ill made. 

To be in fociety is the phyfical ftate of the fpecies, not the mo- 
ral diftindlion of any particular man. It is the ftate of thofe wha 
quarrel, as well as of thofe who agree. Eftrangement is not al- 
ways a vice, nor aflbciation a virtue. Perfons may affemble for 
conteft, as well as for concord. And there are few individuals 
who have not their enemies as well as their friends i But, in the 
choice of friendfhip and enmity, the taflc of human wifdom be* 
gins, and is there only properly exercifed, where the good of fo- 
ciety is matter of free choice, not of neeeffity, nor even of inva- 
riable inftindL 



In the congregation of mere animals, the motives to union on 
the one hand, or the occafions of ftrife, on the other, are com- 
paratively few, mftin&ivej and fimple :. The troops they com- 
pofe are uniform in their manner ; herds merely pafturing to- 
gether ; or fwarms, in the manner of a family, United under a 
common parent or head, and co-operating in the performance 
of the fame work together. 

In human: nature, the aflbciating principle is combined with a< 
variety of considerations and circumftances, which lead mankind 
to vary their forms indefinitely, whether in refpedl to thenumbers 
that compofe their fociety, the direction under which a community 
i* to adfc, or the objedfc to which it is chiefly directed. 

The name of fociety may be given to a mere family, a tribe, a 
ftle& company of friends, and to a nation or empire. Of thefe, 
each is an aflemblage of men j and the greater ftill comprehends 

many 
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many examples of the left. The principles that operate through- Part I. 
out are confident, and, in order to form a complete eftimate of ? HAP '. *T 
man's aflbciating nature, require to be enumerated, and confi- \^y^ # 
dered apart. In this enumeration, we may have the advantage, 
not of fpedlators merely obferving the external appearances, from 
which to conjedlure the caufe ; but, we may havcthe advantage al- 
fo of parties concerned, intimately acquainted with the motives to 
a&ion, from which thefe effeds proceed. 



Vol.! D SECTION 
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III. 



Of the ^Principles of Society in Human tyaturc. 



Part. I. 
Chap. I. 
Sect. III. 



1 HE general combination of parts in the fyftem of nature ; 
the mutual fubferviericy of different orders of being on this 
globe ; the natural attachment of individuals, in every fpecies 
of living creature, to fome others of their kind ; and the frequen- 
cy of gregarious and political aflemblage in the defcription of dif- 
ferent animals, mud greatly facilitate the admiflion of fociety as a 
part in the deftination of man ; or indeed, joined to the fadl that 
men are adlually found in fociety, render argument on the fub- 
jedt of his qualification for fuch a flate entirely fuperfluous. 

The purpofe of what follows on this fubjedt, therefore, is rather 
to fpecify the character of human fociety, than to evince its rea- 
lity, as the date or condition in which man is deftined to a6t. 

In a mixed fcene of benevolence and malice, it is indeed of im- 
portance to determine how far man is, by his nature, limited to 
one or to the other ; or how far he is equally fufceptible of ei- 
ther; and deeply concerned in the one, as a good which he ought 
to chufe,^and in the other, as an evil which he ought to avoid. 



Authors, admitting the reality of man's adtual place in fociety, 

have endeavoured to colledl the appearances which mark his fit- 

5 nefs 
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nefs or unfitnefs for this condition, in order to determine, each Part I. 
in his own way, the much agitated question relating to the ftate of c H AP \Yr 
nature. v>w/ 

Thefe appearances highly merit our attention; they fervetocha- 
rafterife the fpecies to which we belong, and the fcenes in which 
we ourfelves are deftined to adt ; they may be collected from any of 
the tranfadlions of men, whether in co-operation or oppofition ; the 
firft, in the cafe of families, tribes, companies, nations, and em- 
pires; the fecond, in therivalfhip or competition of parties, whe- 
ther fingle men, or communities. 

Families may be confidered as the elementary forms of fociety, 
or eftablifhments the mod indifpenfably necefTary to the exiftence 
and prefervatioft of the kind. As families may exift apart, and 
without any neceflary communication of one group with another, 
fb they ftill continue to be formed, in whatever numbers man- 
kind may be leagued into larger communities : They are the nur- 
feries of men; the bafis of empires, as well as of nations and tribes; 
and the compartments of which the greateft fabrics of political 
eftablifhment are compofed: So that, however little we may 
neefl information on the fubjedl of family connexions, it is ma* 
terial to have in our view the principles on which they are form- 
ed, as the conflituents of a focial character, indelible in every age 
and in every ftate of fociety, whether voluntary or forced. 

In families, no doubt, the firft occafion or motive to union is 
the mutual inclination of the fexes ; a difpofition which is known 
to fufpend, or to exceed in force, every other afFe&ion or paflion 
of the human mind. Its efiedls, in particular inftances, is an ex- 
clufive attachment of the parties, not like the correfponding dif- 
pofition in the other animals, merely periodical and temporary, 

D 2 but 
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Part I. but a foundation of continual fociety, extending to all times and 
^ HAP 'ill feafons ; the refult of it, in the general hiftory of mankind, 
\^rv~\J ls f uc h as t0 ^ ave rendered fome inftitution of marriage univerfai 
or common. In this inftitution, the relation of hufband and 
wife is accompanied with that of parent and child ; and the in- 
creafe of numbers is procured without confulting the mind, or 
the intention of the parties. This effedl is, to the race, what the 
vital motion of the heart is t6 the individual ; too neceffary to the 
prefervation of nature's works, to be entrufted to the precarious 
will or intention of thofe moft nearly concerned. 

) 
That the birth of a man is more painful and hazardous ; that 

the ftate of his infancy is more helplefs, and of longer duration, 
than is exemplified in the cafe of any other fpecies, may be rank- 
ed with the apparent comparative defe<Sts of his animal nature : 
But this circurtiftance, we may venture to affirm, like many o- 
thers of his feeming defedls, is of a piece with that fuperior deC- 
tination, which remains to be fulfilled in the fubfequent hiftory 
of mankind. 

His birth is marked with circumftances that make a deep im- 
predion in the parent's breaft 2 It is at once a delivery from an- 
xiety, danger, and pain : It is an acquifition, of which the value 
is indefinite, and fondly enhanced : It is the opening of a new 
bloflbm of hope in a breaft ftill trembling with fear, and awake 
to every fentiment of tender concern, folicitude, and love. 

The only effort of the child, or all he can do for himfelf, is to 
raife the feeble cry of diftrefs, in which he announces at once the 
glad tidings of life, and his need of affiftance ; and his cry is 
more powerful to obtain this affiftance, than the moft vigorous 
exertions of which {he young of other animals, at their entry in- 
to 
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to life, arc capable ; it reaches the ear and the heart of thofe who Part I. 
have means, underftanding, and power, fitted to fupply the re- £ HAP \\l 
lief which is wanted, and who continue through life to feek the ^-y^\J 
advantage of their child, in preference to any intereft of their 
own. 

Were the infant capable of obferving the ftate to which he is 
born, he would find himfelf confederate in a league, to which, 
befides the pleafure of ferving him, he contributes nothing. His 
inability to make any return, however, but interefts, the more, a 
tender affe&ion, of which he is the objedl ; and the folicitude he 
brings, ferves but to rivet that affedtion, by the continued repe- 
tition of its cares. 

His firft fmile of complacency, and his firft attempts to cling f 
with an appearance of prediledion, to the bread that fupports 
him, are an ample reward for all the pains which his birth, or 
his prefervation, has occafioned. No one has yet been v fo bold as 
to maintain, that, in this inftance, the human heart is incapable 
of love, and formed alone for interefted conne&ions : That a mo- 
ther, in prefenting the breaft to her child, has a view only to fome 
future returns of advantage to herfelf. 

If, in this relation, the period of anxiety, on the part of the 
parent, and of dependence or weaknefs, on the part of the young, 
be prolonged beyond the time that is ufual in the cafe of other a- 
nimals, thefe feeming difadvantages are more than compenfated 
in the pleafure which a parent enjoys from the continuation of his 
cares, and in the effect of a dependence, which is the germ of 
that focial connexion, which man is deftined to have with his 
kind, in a much higher form than is known in any other fpecies 
of animals. 

The 
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Part I. t^ i n f ant * 8 grounds of connedlion with his parents, in the ear- 

Sect. III. ^ er P er i°d of life, is that of being placed in their hands, and in* a 
\sy~\j relation with them, from which he cannot recede. He is born ink 
fociety, and, while unconfcious of benefit or wrong, is anxiouf* 
ly preferved in his flate. When he begins to perceive his condi- 
tion, and is in any meafure left to choofe for himfelf ; he is ever 
at the heel of his parent, and dreads being left behind as the moft 
fatal misfortune. At every interval of feparation, he longs to re- 
cover the company in which he was born, and feels, through life, 
whatever may afFedl the honour or welfare of his family,' as the 
moft ferious concern of his own. 

Before the force of the firft family affedlion is fpent, relations 
multiply, and inflin&ive attachments grow into habit. Bro- 
thers and fillers come to co-operate in the fame caufe together ; 
and a third generation fometimes appears, before the fecond or 
the third are feparated from the original flock : Collaterals grow 
up together, flill apprifed of their relation ; and, even when fe- 
parated, are taught to regard confanguinity as a bond of connec- 
tion, which extends beyond the limits of acquaintance or perfo- 
nal intercourfe of any fort. 

It is thus that the fuppofed defcendants of a race are multiplied 
into a tribe, in which many families are included, adopting fbmc 
common point of honour, or fome common caufe, in which the 
kindred partake. * 

Under this denomination of a tribe or elan, numbers of men 
are leagued together, and often endeared by the experience of af- 
fedi6n, fidelity, and courage ; while they mutually fupport and 
are fupported, or run the career of fortune together. 

The 
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The tendernefs of parents had a fpecific name in the language Part I. 
of the Greeks *. In purs, it is termed natural afFedtion, as being g H tT m 
peculiarly infpired by nature, and precluding even the choice of ks~t\j 
its objedl. 

Natural affedtion fprings up in the foul, as the milk fprings in 
the mother's breaft to furnifh a nourifhment to her child. t Whe- 
ther piety in the child be natural, in the fame fenfe, may be 
queftioned. ' He clings indeed to the parent's breaft, or fhrinks 
from a ftranger : But thefe are, perhaps, no more than the firft 
efforts of felf prefervation, in which he abides by that which he 
has experienced to be friendly or fafe, and declines, as doubtful, 
what is ft range or unknown : And habit may confirm the predi- 
lection he has formed, while he continues to apprehend, in the 
perfon of his parent, the fource of every comfort of which he has 
any experience, or which he is any way qualified to receiye. 

That the relation of confanguinity, beyond that of brother and 
fifter, at leaft, operates as a mere occafion of acquaintance, inti- 
macy, and co-operation in the fame caufe together, is ftill lefs 
fufceptible of doubt. Relations are attached, or are at variance, 
according as their humours agree ; but the fpirit of clanfhip, 
which is fo frequent in human nature, abundantly proves a di£ 
pofition in man to avail himfelf of every pretence, upon which 
he can league with thofe among whom his lot and his acquaint- 
ance has fallen. 

Company is the folace of human life; and, it will not be dis- 
puted that, in the abfence of every intercfted defign, companions 

meet 
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meet from a common diflike of folitude, or a common inclina- 
tion to the fame purfuits and occupations ; nor will it be doubted 
that, from mere acquaintance, perfbns tried in fidelity, affedtion, 
and good underftanding, adtually become friends, on the moll 
permanent foundations of attachment and confidence. 

The love of company is a principle common to man with all 
the gregarious animals. So far, it is merely inftindlive, and gra- 
tified indifcriminately in the prefence of a fellow-creature of the 
feme fpecies. Animals, endowed with this inftindl, will force 
their way through every impediment to join the herd they afifeft ; 
but, beyond the mere concourfe of numbers, rarely appear to 
have any fele&ion or choice. 

With man, the fad is different: He is ever difpofed to fele& 
his company, and to fhun, as well as to embrace, an acquaintance* 
The characters of men are unequal; and the choice of one frequent- 
ly implies the reje&ion of another. But,tofele& a companion, or 
a friend, is not to be unfociable: It is toaffedt fociety, but to know 
the diftin&ion of good and evil in this important connexion. 

As men have a greater extent and variety of concerns, whether 
miftaken or real, in which their purfuits may interfere ; fo they 
have more frequent occafions of flrife than are incident to indi- 
viduals of any other fpecies of gregarious animals. What we 
term reafon in man, or intelligence fo imperfed as his, is more 
liable than inftind to err, and miftake its objeds. Hence offences 
are taken and given, and the minds of men alienated from one 
another, upon imaginary, as well as upon real grounds of diflike. 

Mere eftrangement approaches to jealoufy ; and men do not 
defire to aflbciate with perfons entirely unknown. Hence the 

fpecies 
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fpecies is never obferved to adl in one, but in manifold troops Part I. 
and companies; and, although without any phyfical bar to pre- s^^IU 
vent their union, are (till obferved, under the notion of hide- \^w/ 
pendence and freedom, to affedt reparation. 

Hence the multiplicity of hordes in barbarous ages: But, in 
human nature, feparation itfelf has an effe<Sl in ftraitening the 
bands of fociety ; for the members of each feparate nation feel 
their connexion the more, that the name of fellow-countryman 
(lands in contradiftinftion to that of an alien. 

In this divided (late of the world incompatible interefts are 
formed, or, at lead, apprehended ; and the members of diffe- 
rent focieties are engaged on oppofite fides; affedlion to one focie- 
ty becomes animofity to another; and they are not always to be 
reckoned of the mod fociable difpofition who equally fawn upon 
all. Indifference, more than candour, is likely to produce the 
appearance of impartiality, when the caufe of our friend, or our 
country, is at (lake. 

Even here, however, what feems to divide the fpecies tends 
alfo to unite them in leagues more extenfive than they would o- 
therwife form. Hence the coalition of families, tribes, and ex- 
tenfive trails of country, into nations, under political eftablifh- 
ments, that combine the flrength and the refburces of many for 
common protection and fafety. 

The love of company 4s gratified in the reforts of a few ; and 
predilection ever implies acquaintance and efteem : But national 
eflablifhments far exceed thefe bounds ; and comprehend, in the 
feme date or community, perfons far removed from one another, 
and mutually unknown. 

Vol. I. E Nations 
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Part I. Nations are formed upon a principle of expediency, and to ob» 

S HX? in ta * n ^ ecur ^ t 5 r zg&nft' foreign enemies, or domeftic diforders : But^ 

\SY\j * notwithftanding this origin, the name of a country ever carries 

an objedl of die warmeft afFedtion ; hence the ardent enthufiafm, 

with which the good citizen faerifkes, to a public caufe, every 

perfbnal confideration of eafe, profit, or fafety. 

The progrefs of national enlargement, by increafe of people, or 
fucceflive annexations of territory, is not reftridled within any 
fpecial limits. Ambition often leads the growing ftate to extend 
its dimenfions far beyond any real advantage : And, in the refult 
of war, communities, once proud of their feparate eftablifhments* 
and the luftre of their hiftory, are made to difcontinue their 
own inftitutions, and to receive the laws, by which they are go- 
verned, from abroad. 

When provinces, remote from one another, without any na- 
tional intercourfe, participation of language, manners, or intereft, 
are reduced to acknowledge a common head, or to join in their 
contributions to enrich a common matter ; the affociating prin- 
ciple, in fuch examples, if we muft call it by that name, is force, 
or rather the ambition of fbvereigns, than the will of the people, 
or even the interefts of ftate. Upon this principle, the inha- 
bitants of cities and territories, unknown to one another, be- 
come fellow fubjedts, and owe their connection to the force by 
which they were fubdued, and by which they are kept in fub- 
je&ion: But this force itfelf was the combination of numbers em- 
ployed in conqueft. 

The conquered become an acccfllon to empire, in which nation* 
are abforbed, or changed into provinces that have no feeling of at- 
tachment. 
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Tachment, nor even community of intereft. But, if empires thus P ART *• 
extend beyond the limits to which the focial affe&ions of man have Sect. III. 
reached, thefe affedlions neverthelefs continue to fubfift in different v*/W/ 
divifionsof the largeft dominion. They fubfift in the family, in 
the neighbourhood, in the feledt company of acquaintance, and in 
the attachment of friends. There even arifes, in the largeft em- 
pires, a national fpirit, with which the fubjeft cordially ferves his 
fovereign, and contends for the honour and fafety of his country* 

The mind of man has a fellow-feeling with what befals a fellow 
creature, which is fo much conceived as an appurtenance of 
human nature, as, in common language, to be called humanity, 
and confidered as acharadleriftic of the fpecies. Under the efle&s 
of this difpofition^vea to be a Granger is a recommendation, and 
a ground of regard. 

Much remains to be obferved on this fubjed, that cannot be 
piaffed with the appurtenances of mere animal nature. Where 
man rifes above this predicament, his deftination to range with 
a fyftem, and make a part in a comprehenfive order of things, 
becomes ftill more confpicuous. His underftanding is a power of 
comprehenfion, qualifying him to perceive, and to eftimate the 
bearings of a whole, through all its parts, to fome common end, 
or beneficial effedl; and his moral judgements give fan&ion to the 
propriety of his own charadler or adtion, in the fociety of his fel- 
low creatures. The great diftindlion of right and wrong, of virtue 
and vice, on which men experience fuch extremes of compla- 
cence or indignation, of efteem or contempt, is formed on the 
dictates of a focial difpofition, which receives, with favour and love, 
what conftitutes the good of mankind, or reje&s, with difappro- 
bation and abhorrence, what is of a contrary nature. 

E 2 Man's 
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Part I. Man's fpecific talent for expreflion and communication, alio, 

Sect\ III notwithftanding the diverfity of tongues, which, with other cir- 
v^W cumftances, contributes to keep feparate hordes in. a (late of e- 
flrangement from one another, ferves, upon the whole, to re- 
unite theeffort6 of mankind to one common purpofe of advance*- 
ment in the progrefs of intelligence. The lights of fcience are 
communicated, from the parts in which they fprang up, to the re- 
moteft corners of the habitable world. The works of fingular ge- 
nius area common benefit to mankind; and the whole fpecies, on 
every quarter, in every nation, and in every age, co-operates toge- 
ther for one common end of information, invention, fcience, and 
art. No one member of this great body is detached from the 
whole, or can enjoy his good, or fufier his evil, without fome par- 
ticipation with others. 
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SECTION IV. 



Of the Inter courfe and Communication of Animals , and of the Lan- 
guage of Man. 



ANIMALS, where individuals interfere, or aflbciate with one Part I. 
another, ever have fome power of expreflion. Every dam has a Chap. I. 
call for her young ; and in every flock or herd, there are figns 
that bring numbers together, figns of enjoyment or fuffering, of 
defire or averfion ; and, even among rivals and enemies, there are 
figns of alarm, of defiance, or rage. 

So far, individuals almoft of every fpecies, communicate one 
with another. The living frame, in every part that compofes it, 
and in every movement of which it is fufceptible, bears the cha- 
racter of life, and fpontaneous effort, of which the mereft animals 
are mutually fenfible. 

The human figure, in a fpecial degree, by every a&ion, 
and every gefture, is fignificant of meaning and will : The 
power of interpretation correfponds to the power of exprek 
fion ; and men are qualified to underftand what they are by na- 
ture difpofed to exprefs. Every one is difpofed to communicate 
what he thinks, and to receive communication of what is thought 
by others. ' 

The 
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Part. I. The means, of whatever kind, employed in the intercourfe of 
Sect IV P cr ^ ons > ma y ^ e comprehended under the defignation of Ian- 
v^v\^ guage. In this general ufe of the term, the fign of a meaning or 
will, though no way refembling the thing fignified, is in fome 
inftances fixed by nature, employed fpontaneoufly, and under- 
flood or interpreted, by virtue of an original faculty, correspond- 
ing to the inftindt which leads to the ufe of it, and equally prior 
to experience or inftru&ion of any forL Of this kind are looks 
and geftures, changes of colour, and tones of the voice, which 
proceed from what is paffing in the mind of oneperfon, and make 
it known to another, without any previous convention or agree- 
ment of the parties fo to exprefs themfelves, or to be fo underftood. 
The fmile and the frown are untaught and unpremeditated ex- 
preffions of pleafure and difpleafure. They are underftood by the 
infant at the breaft, and retunfcd by Mm, before he has any 
knowledge of the organs, or features, on which they are traced. 
To the latefl hour of human life, every paflion, and every af- 
fedlion, give outward figns of their exiftence, and often betray a 
flate of the mind, which the party concerned would wifh to con- 
ceal. 

Many a&ions of men, by a natural connexion with their mo- 
tives, difcover a meaning, as an effedl difcovers its caufe. Here, 
indeed, the fign is affixed in the nature of things ; but the inter- 
pretation is often to be learned from experience, and is the refult 
of peculiar fagacity, not of mere inftindt, as in the former inftan- 
ces, in which tones of voice, or features of the countenance, are, 
by appointment of nature, expreffive of fentiment or thought. 
Thus, when the hufbandmen is feen to break up his lea, he is un- 
derftood to intend a crop of corn. When a general moves with his 
army, he is underftood to have fome defign of attack or retreat. But 
3 the 
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the interpretation, in either cafe, is not merely inftindtive, but Part I. 
an effort of fagacity tutored by experience. s ' HAP \J r 

Language may be divided into three principal parts, viz. mute 
figns, fpeech, and written characters. Of the firft we may ob- 
ferve the effects in every pantomime, in which, without a fingle 
accent of found, the beginning, middle, and end of a fable, are 
completely made known- The Englifh Harlequin i& condemn- 
ed to dumb fhew, but has no occafion for words, nor even for 
looks. He performs in filence, and even in a mafk. Hia ges- 
tures, his approaches, flights, apd difguifes, are fufficient to ex- 
prefs the paffions of fondnefs or fear, by which he is agitated, and 
to give warning of the evafions and tricks he is meditating. 

Such natural figns, and inftindtive or conje&utal interpretations, 
may be considered as the original (lock which nature has furnifh- 
ed to man, and with which he may proceed in concerting more 
arbitrary figns of fpeech, or of written charade^, ^thereby to ex- 
tend the means of communication, and enable him to expreft 
himfelf more fully, on all the fubje&s of obfervation, or thought. 

In thus proceeding to enlarge the fund of ixpreflion, by adding 
the ufe of fpeech to the (lock of inftindtive or natural figns, the 
principle of life in man, by whatever name we may call it, of mind, 
or intelligence, has occafion to fliew an extent or variety of 
powers, and to produce, in a form obvious to fenfe, a multiplici- 
ty of ftores, whether of conception, fentiment, or will, greatly 
exceeding what any of the other animals appear to poflefs. 

In the ufe of this wonderful expedient, man is enabled 
to name every fubjedl in nature, and to mark its relations ; 
or, by mere inflections of found, to exprefs the modifications 
of thought, fentiment, and will to a degree of fubtlety 

or 
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or nice difcrimination, in numberlefs parts, which it becomes 
difficult for the grammarian, or the metaphyfician, to arrange 
under the titles to which they refpe&ively belong. 

Such are the effedts of language, when extended to the ufe of 
conventional figns, whether of fpeech or of written characters. 
With refpe<ft to its origin and hiftory, a variety of queftion* 
may occur. 

ift 9 Whether fpeech be peculiar to man ? This queftion we 
may venture to anfwer in the affirmative : For, although other 
animals learn from him to articulate founds, and thereby fhew 
that there is not any abfolute inability of their organs for this 
purpofe ; yet, they have not the meaning affixed to the founds 
they articulate. And, if fome animals, without being able to ar- 
ticulate, take the meaning of words, as the dog or the horfe knows 
his name, and obeys the command of his mailer; yet we can- 
not, by any m^nj, admit that they are fitted to partake with man, 
in the formation or ufe of language. 

Another queftion may be, Whether fpeech be natural to man? 

The ufe of his voice, in the expreffion of fentiment or paffion, 
no doubt, is natural, as are alfo many other modes of expreffion 
by change of colour, looks, and geftures; but that he has artifi- 
w cially extended the catalogue of figns, no one can doubt, efpecial- 
ly in diftinguifhing founds by articulation, and in multiplying 
words to exprefs the indefinite variety of things, of thoughts, fen- 
timents, and intentions. He might poffibly have wrought in the 
fame manner, and, as the dumb are a&ually known to do, on the 
original (lock of fignificant gefture or mute figns : But the voice 
and the organs of fpeech and of hearing, have fo many advanta- 
2 ges 
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ges over other means of expreflion, that they were likely to prevail ; Part I. 
to become the favourite, and in fome fort the natural engine of Skct^iv 
communication. vyrv 

In the ufe of articulate founds, the variation of figns is effe<fl- 
ed. with the greatefl facility, and with the greateft quicknefs of 
fucceffionj the medium of the air in which found is produced, is 
always prefent, and conveys it in every direction ; the organ of 
hearing is ever open to receive the impreflion, has great fenfibility 
anddifcriminating power; at the fame time that the pronunciation 
of words may be accompanied with a&ion, gefture, or vifible fign 
of any fort : So that we may clearly perceive the ground of that 
preference which mankind have univerfally given to the pra&ice 
of fpeech, without fuppofing it otherwife natural, than as it is 
obvioufly expedient and recommended by its ufe. 

It may neverthelefs be queftioned by fome, whether the ufe 
of the tongue, fo univerfal to mankind, be not inftinftive. 

To utter found, in expreflion of meaning, is no doubt inftinc- 
tive to man, as to mod of the other animals that breathe the air 
of the atmofphere. But inftinlt is uniform in its effects ; and if 
fpeech were inftindtive, we fhould have all mankind fpeak the 
fame language, as every bird of the fame fpecies has the fame call, 
and repeats his fong. 

The great diverfification of language implies the fame latitude 
of invention and choice, in this, as in other arts pradlifed by 
man. But how {hall we conceive this invention to have been 
made, communicated, and adopted by all mankind ? Whether, 
like that of other ingenious arts, may it be traced to the ca- 
sual or fpecial exertion of one or a few ingenious men ? This we 
V<)L. I. F arc 
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Part I. are told by tradition, was the origin of letters or written cha- 

q HA? iv ra< ^ ers * ** ut t ^ ie P oets a ^ one venture to tell us that fpeech was 
s^y^s " taught in the fame manner, by fome founder of rationality and 
civilization. 

This is a work which every feparate nation or tribe appears to 
have performed for itfelf . Arid what, in one form or other, is u- 
niverfal to mankind, cannot have been the invention of one or a 
few : We cannot fuppofe one nation, or race of men, to have learn- 
ed from* another that in which all the feparate races of men dif- 
fer from one another ; nor can we fuppofe what is indefinitely 
varied, in the practice of every feparate horde, to have been the 
copy of any fingle invention. 

If we are afked, therefore, who was the inventor of articulate 
founds ? and, without being led by any degree of connection be- 
tween the fign and the thing fignified, taught mankind a name 
for every known fubjedt, a name for every quality, for every re- 
lation of things, for every thought or fentiment of the mind, a 
form for every propofition, whether interrogatory, affirmative, or 
negative, whether doubtful or certain, general or particular ? who 
taught the tongue to vary the inflections of found, to keep pace with 
the variations of meaning ? We may venture to anfwer, that Mind, 
or the principle of life in man, is competent to this effect ; as fire, 
wherever it be lodged in any corporeal mafs, is competent to expan- 
fion, fufion, or evaporation. In natures ftationary, like thofe of moft 
animal fpecies, an original (lock of inftindtive expreflion may be 
fufficient for every purpofeof life: But, in the progreflive nature of 
man, it is neceflary that the ftock of language fhould wax with the 
growing occafions on which it is employed. And, although no An- 
gle genius, however vaft, is equal to the invention of a language, 
fuch as even the vulgar fpeak, we may yet conceive that a talent for 
I the 
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the ufe of arbitrary figns, fuchas the ordinary race of men poflefs, Part I. 
operating in the detail of occafions, ftruggling to exprefs a meaning ^ H AP * *' 
in fuch fignals as occurred, or were neareft at hand, has enabled v*/~/v/ 
the parties mutually to underftand, and be underftood, fo as to 
give to the vernacular dialedt of every fociety, in the refult of 
their efforts, its degree of enlargement, and ufe. 

When this end is obtained, in the degree which is common in 
many different focieties and ages, the fpeculative mind is apt to 
look back with amazement from the height it has gained ; as a 
traveller might do, who, rifing infenfibly on the flope of a hill, 
fliould come to look from a precipice of an almoft unfathomable 
depth, to the fummit of which he could fcarcely believe himfelf 
to have afcended without fupernatural aid. 

Parts of fpeech, which, in fpeculatioo, coft the grammarian fo 
much ftudy, are in pradtice familiar to the vulgar: The rudefl 
tribes, even the idiot, and the infane, are pofTefTed of them : They 
are fooneft learned in childhood ; infomuch, that we mud fup- 
pofe human nature, in its loweft flate, competent to the ufe of 
them; and, without the intervention of uncommon genius, man- 
kind, in a fucceflion of ages, qualified to accomplifh in detail this 
amazing fabric of language, which, when raifed to its height, 
appears fo much above what could be afcribed to any fimulta- 
neous effort of the mod fublime and comprehenfive abilities. 

We are apt to treat the origin of language, as we treat that of 
fociety itfelf, by fuppofing a time when neither exifted ; but, 
from the fads now dated, we may venture to infer, that, fince 
mankind were fairly entered on this fcene of human life, there 
never was any fuch time ; that both affociating and fpeaking, in 
however rude a form, are coeval with the fpecies of man. 

F 2 There 
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Part I. There muft have been fociety at the birth of a man, and fome 

C' H \ P 1 

Sect. IV *P ecies of expreffion where any concourfe of numbers took place; 

V*/"W/ and mankind, from the fird, had a flock at leaft of inftindlive ex- 
preffion, on which they wrought, endeavouring to fupply its de- 
feds by the addition of fome farther fign, whether gefture or 
word. 

If we would know, therefore, by what procefs mankind have 
advanced in accumulating the parts of fpeech, we have perhaps, 
only to obferve what they are now actually performing : For, in 
the mofl accomplifhed (late of any art, the higheft attainment 
is no more than a continuation of the fird attempts. Commerce, 
in the earlied period of its exidence, confided in the exchange 
of a commodity that could be fpared for one that was wanted: 
When mod extended by the ufe of tallies, money, bank paper, 
and bills of exchange, it is dill the barter of what can be fpared 
for what is required in return. 

Language, in its rudeft date, furnifhed fome means of expref- 
fion, indindlive or cafual : In its mofl accomplifhed flate, the 
dock of expreffion is greatly enlarged; but men do not acquiefce 
in the lafl flate of their language any more than they do in the 
firft : They change their words, to accommodate the circumdan- 
ces in which they have occafion to ufe them. They find new 
forms of expreffion for every new fubjedl, and, rather than not 
effedl any change, give way to the flighted movements of ca- 
price or fancy. 

Ut Jilva foliis pronos mutantur in annos, 
Prima cadunt; it a verborum vetus interit atas, 
Et juvenum ritu florent modo nata vigcntque* 

Thus 
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Thus, men at work on theprefent (lock of their language, whe- ? ART !• 
ther large or narrow, ever contrive to adopt fome new form s HAF "iy 
of expreflion ; if it be wanted, the language is thereby improv- i s y r wy 
ed ; if unneceflary, it is adtually corrupted : but, on either fup- 
pofition, it fhews the capacity of man to effedl, by degrees that 
gradual accumulation of figns, on which the progrefs of language 
confifts. The beautiful analogy of expreflion, on which the rules 
of grammar are eftablifhed, is agreeable to the genius of man. 
Children are frequently mifled by it, and miftake the pradlice of 
their tongue, by following analogy where that pradlice actual- 
ly deviates from it. Thus, a little boy, being afked how he came 
by his play thing, faid his father buytd it for him. 

Living languages, if they do not improve, are difpofed to de- 
cline, and are not fecured from change, even by the written mo- 
numents, which preferve to fucceeding ages the records or pro- 
dudtions of thofe who preceded them. 

The facred text of religious inftru&ion ; favourite and popular 
compofitions of genius, like thofe of Homer in Greece, and Shake- 
fpear in England, have a tendency to arreft the fleeting nature of 
language, but do not, as was formerly experienced in fome of thefe 
inftances, and is now felt in the others, fecure it from change. 

The ufe of writing, which extends the communications of 
men to any diftance of place or time, though not univerfal, like 
fpeech, has been frequent, and even common. 

Words appear to have had as many original flocks, as there 
were feparate hordes or focieties of men: But, the invention 
of writing was original perhaps only to a few j or, in other 

terms, 
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Part I. terms, it appears that men have rather copied their written cha- 
S HAP iv rac ^ ers fr° m ^ e moc kl of a few original inventions. 

In all the nations of Europe, whether antient or modern, there 
is fome analogy in^he form of letters ; (till more in the order of 
the alphabet, in the found of vowels, and in the power of con- 
fonants : But, when we look abroad into the world at large *, 
there is reafon to believe, that, although writing has been more 
rarely invented than fpeech, yet here too the invention has been 
feparately made, and often repeated. 

In this, as in the language of fpeech, we find continued ef- 
fects of man's wonderful talent for the ufe and interpretation of 
figns. In one nation, the written character is the fign of a wordj 
infomuch that the linguift, in learning to write the words which 
he learned in his infancy to {peak, finds that his labour is more 
than doubled. 

In other inftances, and indeed with mankind in general, the 
written chara&er is not the fign of a fubjedl, or of its name, but 
the mark of a fimple found, or of fome modification, fuch as we 
term vowels and confonants, in the conftrudlion of an alphabet. 
As thefe may be reduced to a few, they are eafily learnt ; and, as 
their combinations may be varied indefinitely, they are fufficient 
to fpell any number of words that compofe a language. The firft 
mode of writing, by ufing a feparate fign for every feparate 
word, is the more obvious invention : The fecond, confiding 
in the formation of an alphabet, though fetting out at a point 
more remote from its end, is in fadt more eafily learned, and 
more effectual to its purpofe. 

Man's 

• Sec Marfden'« Hiftory of Sumatra. 
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Man's talent for communication and intercourse is, no doubt, £ ART '• 
to be confidered among the moft irrefragable proofs of his defti- Sect." VI. 
nation to live in fociety, and even to render this fociety in fome <sr\*/ 
refpe<5ls univerfal. The multiplicity of languages, indeed, tend to 
form a boundary between feparate focieties or hordes, and to 
retard the progrefs of unprofitable coalition or enlargement of em- 
pire. Thefe boundaries, however, as we have obferved, do not 
prevent the moft extenfive intercourfe of nations. Difcoveries of 
fcience, models of invention, or attainments of genius, where- 
ever they may have originated, find their way to the world, and 
become a property of mankind. The fame individual is able to 
matter the feparate diale&s of many different nations, and re- . 
tain the knowledge of what has ceafed to be fpoken for many ages 
pad : So that difference of language is but a feeble bar to the in- 
quifitive genius of man. 

In this fpecies, the communication extends from nation to na- 
tion, and from age to age, at any indefinite diftance of place or 
time ; and the fociety, or co-operations of men may be conceiv- 
ed as extended accordingly. The prefent age is perfecting what 
a former age began ; or is now beginning what a future age is - 
to perfedl. So that, in eftimating the focial difpofition, and co- 
operating powers of mankind, we can no longer abide by the 
mere line of analogy, in which we have fo far purfued their 
defcription, and that of the other animals together* The fub- 
jedl is, in the fequel, likely to furnifh more topics of contraft of 
man to the animals, than of correfpbnderice or fimilitude. 
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SECTION V. 



Of Maris Dijlinttum among the Animals. 



2>uid enim inter ejl % motu animi fublato, non dico inter bominem et pecudem ; 
fed inter bominem et faxum, aut truncum, aut quidvis generis ejufdem. 

Cicero ds Amicit. c. 3. 



Part. I. J\i AN, whether confidered in refpeft to the range of his a&ive 
SectV nature > or ^ c TC £vlt of his difpofition to fociety, notwithftanding 
v/w « the fuperior powers of communication and intercourfe we have 
mentioned, appears to be no more than a variety in the fyflem 
of life. With the other parts of this fyftem, he partakes in all 
the principles of vegetable and animal natures, difcoverable in 
him as well as in them, only, by external phenomena or appa- 
rent effedts. 

But there is a principle, in refpedt to which man differs from 
the other animals, not only in meafure or degree, but totally, and 
in kind. This principle we term his intelligence or mind, inti- 
mately confeious of itfelf, as it exifts in thought, difcernment, and 
will. 

2 With 
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With refpedl to this principle, the obferver may chufe whether ^ AKT *• 
he will collect the external appearances that refult from it, or the Sect." V. 
operations themfelves, in which its mode of cxiftence confifts. v^y%^ 

Facfts, that relate to the firft, conftitute a hiftory of the Species * 
as it may be obferved by any indifferent fpedlator 2 Fadts, that re- 
late to the fecond, conftitute a hiftory of Mind, as it may be 
known to itfelf in the cafe of any individual. Both are effential 
to the knowledge of human nature, and to the ilatement of its 
diftindlion in the fyftem of life* 

The animals, for ought we know, might be fuppofed to par- 
take in the intelligence of man, if the external effe<ft did not ferve 
to evince his diftindlionr The human fpecies itfelf might be 
ftrppofed alike in every age and nation, if we were not admonifh- 
ed, in the variety of their external purfuits and attainments, of 
the inequalities of which they are fufceptible, and of the progrefs 
in which they are engaged. 

To know human nature, therefore, we muft avail ourfelves not 
only of the confeioufnefs or reflection of a fingle mind, but, more 
at large alfo, of the varieties that are prefented in the hiftory of 
mankind. 

Man is in part diftinguifhed among the animals, as they are 
from one another, by the make of his body, as well as by the 
courfe of his life. 

While the quadruped has the trunk of his body parallel with 

the ground, and. bearing on four fupports, man carries from a- 

far the afpeft of a column eredled on a narrow bafe. Whatever 

Vol. I. G be 
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Part I. be the pofture to which he has recourfe for repofe, he is ever 
Sect. V! reac *y* f° r ^ e purpofe of motion, obfervation, expreffion, or ac- 
vyw/ tion of any fort, to raife himfelf on end ; and is furnifhed with ar- 
ticulations and mufcleft to affume this pofture, and to retain it 
with eafe and fafety. 

He alone, of all the animals, exhibits the diftindion of hand 
and foot : The firft an inftrument of art, a weapon of defence, and 
an organ of expreffion ; the other fitly fhaped for a bafe on which 
he may (land, or with which he may pradtifc the ftep that pro- 
trudes him along in his walk. Other animals are either four-foot* 
ed or four-handed, according as they are deftined to tread upon 
the ground, or, fubfifting in woods, to climb alofc on the branch- 
es of trees, from winch they are to gather their food. 

Next to the general afpedt and carriage of the perfon, the form 
and capacity of the head and countenance give its mod confpicu- 
ous diftin&ion to the human figure. A dome, comparatively 
larger and more capacious than the fkull of any other animal, is 
ratfed over the features of the countenance, in which are collect- 
ed many organs of perception or expreffion, that coimedl imme- 
diately with the feelings and operations of mind. 

Inftead of the muzzle, or fnout, projecting forward into a fpe- 
cies of forceps or pincers, which diftinguifh the brute, the cor- 
refponding parts, in the human figure, are retired among the fea- 
tures of the countenance ; become an organ of fpeech ; or, next to 
the eye itfelf, have the moft powerful effect in the filent expref- 
fion which often reiults from the general ftate of the features. 

This difference of afpeft is ftill clearly retained in all the varie- 
ties of the human race. Thefe, however different from one ano- 
ther, 
i 
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ther, in ftatute, complexion, or features, are dill, in their perfona, Part I. 
diftinguifhable from the other animals, which, in the flow gra- Q HAF# y 
dations of nature, feem to approach them the moft s^vyj 

To this peculiarity of afpedt and form, on the part of man, is 
joined a decided fuperiority of condition and power. Compared 
to the other animals, he is every where the Lord among his vaf- 
fals, and the mafter among his (laves ; or, where any fpecies re- 
mains untamed, and difpofed to difpute his afcendant, the con- 
teft in fadt is unequal, or the balance, by fome evident advantage 
of fuperior refource and contrivance, ever inclines to his fide. 

In this man is not favoured by any original advantage of fta- 
ture, ftrength, weapon, or larger provifion for the fupply of his 
animal wants. On the contrary, in all thefe refpedts, he labours 
under great meafures of apparent comparative defeat. 

The animals, in general, are either of a conftitution fit to par- 
take, without inconvenience, in the temperature of the medium 
or element in which they are placed; or, they are furniihed with 
a covering of plumage or fur, to refift the fudden or the extreme 
viciffitudes of heat and cold. As they have their peculiar talks 
to perform, their food to provide, their prey to fubdue, or ene- 
mies to encounter, they are furniihed with fit inftruments for 
labour, with limbs for the chafe, or weapons for the battle. 
They have their fpecific inftinds, to diredt them in the choice of 
materials for food, and of retreats for ihelter ; and are provided 
for fafety, whether by refiftance or flight. 

In this diftribution of favours, it is remarkable that man alone, 
of all the larger animals, is naked, unarmed, and unprovided a- 
gainft the peculiar inconveniences of any fituation or climate. 

Ga In 
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Part I. In comparifon with many other animals, he is too weak for re- 
SbctV ^ft ance > anc * t0 ° A° w f° r flight ; even on the earth, which he hi- 
v/rv habits, he is perhaps no where poflefled of a foil, which fponta- 
ncoufly yields a fufficient produce of herbage or fruit for his 
maintenance ; and he himfelfj, in the firft attempts to provide a 
fiipply, is liable to miftake the fpecies that is fit for his nourifh- 
mcnt. 

Such are the apparent comparative defedts in the original lot 
and defcription of man : But nature has not left this fuperior part 
of her works without compenfation. If fhe has given to the o- 
ther animals plumage, furs, and weapons ; if fhe has infpired 
them with inftindts conducive to their fafety ; if fhe has fpread 
forth the board on which they are to feed, and, in the midft of 
plenty, taught every fpecies to feledt what is proper for itfelf ; 
fhe has proportionally reftrained their freedom, and ftinted their 
talents for obfervation, invention, or progreffion> in the execu- 
tion of their works* 

To man, the faculties of obfervation or choice are given, as an 
ample equivalent for every other advantage ; and every adtuai 
Tupply is withheld from him, not through a penury in the oeco- 
nomy of nature, or a defedl of refburce, but as a privation pro- 
per to the lot of a being, who is fitted to accommodate himfelf; 
deflined to be the artificer of his own fortune, to cultivate his 
own faculties ; and, though of aclafs fuperior to any of the other 
animals, deflined to receive the firft lefTons of intelligence itfelf, 
in providing a fupply for the comparative wants and defedb of 
his animal nature. 

Every other animal, from the firft outfet of the fpecies and the 
individual, is equal to histafk ; proceeds, in the fhorteft way, to 

the 
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the attainment of his purpofe;" and neither miftakes the end, nor Part I. 

the means by which it is to be obtained. £ hap. I. 

J Sect. V. 

In what he performs, we often juftly admire the ingenuity of 
contrivance, and the completenefs of the work : But, it is the in- 
genuity of the fpecies, not of the individual ; or rather, it is the 
wifdom of God, not the deliberate effedl of invention or choice, 
which the created being is fitted to employ for himfelf. His 
talk is prefcribed, and his manner of performing it fecured. 

If we fhould compare individuals together, in order to mea- 
fure their inequalities of capacity or genius ; if we fhould com- 
pare what the beginning pradtitioner or novice performs, with 
that which is done by the aged or experienced, in order to re- 
mark the progrefs of fkill and addrefs j if we fhould compare the 
productions of one age or generation with thofe of a former, af- 
ter many years of experience are paft ; we fhould find, in every 
fpecies of animal, a nature perfectly fixed and ftationary, the 
fame in the laft, as inthefirft efforts of its living exertions* 

Obferve the animals moft remarkable for a happy choice of ma- 
terials, and for the curious execution of their works : The bird, 
how unvaried in the choice of the matter he employs in the ftruc- 
ture, or in the fituation he has chofen for, his airy or neft ! In- 
fedls, moflexquifitely artful in the execution of their little works, 
for the accommodation of their fwarnis, and the lodgement of 
their flores ; how accomplifhed in their firft and leaft experien- 
ced attempts ; how uniform and unchanged in the laft ! 

Nature appears to have given to the other animals a fpecific di- 
rection to the means they are to employ, without any rational 
conception of the end for which they are to employ them. Of 
3 this, 
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Part I. this, the rcverfc may be affirmed of man. To him, it fhould 

S*V ^ eem t * lat ^ c enc * s °^ nature are ^ c l°^t m general principles 
\^ty\j of choice or rejedtion, which diredt him to the prefervation and 
advancement of his own nature ; but that the choice of means 
is left, in a great meafure, to his own obfervation and judge- 
ment. Having no other guide but his own experience, he is at 
firft unfkilful and awkward ; he even continues to miftake and 
to err, until he has received his correction from a fenfe of the 
wrong he has committed, or the evil he has incurred. . 

To the mere animal, the Author of nature appears to have 
faid, " Such I have made you, and fuch you fhall be, and no 
" more:" To man, " I have given you intelligence and freedom; 
" I have not fet bounds to what you may attain, in the proper 
" ufe of your faculties ; and, as the good you attain fhall be your 
u own, fo, for the talent you mifplace, you mud be account- 
" able." 

Such is the fum of that diftindtion, which fubfifts betwixt 
man and the other animals ; a diftin&ion which it is of great 
confequence to retain in our thoughts, at every ftep of the argu- 
ment relating to him. 

An author of much ingenuity and fatirical wit, in framing the 
defcription of an imaginary (pedes of brute, fuppqfed in the hu- 
man fhape, has fet forth how much man, confidered as a mere a- 
nimal, would be inferior to many others of the kind *. 

The picture, without queftion, is {hocking ; but fuch as we 
mud admit to be fairly drawn, on the fuppofition of brutal ap- 
petite, 

♦ Dean Swift's Travels of Gulliver. 
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petite, and a perpetual competition for the means of gratifying it f Part I. 
nnreftrained by any better afFe&ion, or fuggeftion of candour or SjTc/ V. 
wifdom. \Sy**U 

Hie human body, in its faireft and moft accomplished form, 
becomes ghaftly and hideous, when the energy of life is with- 
drawn ; and the living afpecft itfelf would be odious, were the 
happy exprefiions of benevolence and candour changed into indi- 
cations of brutality and malice. We may therefore be ready to 
admit, that even the Taboo is not an overcharged defcription of 
an ungoverned brute in the fhape of man. 

A human creature, lefs furnifhed than any other animal with 
determinate inftindts, without the guidance of reafon to fupply 
their place, without feledtion in the objedt, or bounds in the gra- 
tification of his appetite, without candour or remorfe in the con- 
duit of his competitions or refentments, would be a monfter too 
odious for nature to endure. So that writers who fuppofe man 
originally bereft of intelligence, and yet place him on a level with 
the brutes, have, in reality, given to this creature of their own 
imagination a rank, in the fcale of being, higher than that to 
which he would be entitled *. 

Intelligence, indeed, in its outfet, confiding in mere capacity, 
but. without the attainments it is fitted to make, would ill fupply 
die defeli of inftindt : And man, in the fuppofed nafcent (late of 
his faculties, without knowledge, which is the refult of obferva- 
tion and ftudy ; without addrefs or dexterity, which is the refult 
of pradice and Jiabit ; without ftrength of mind or of body, 
which is the refult of exercife, as well as original power; might ap- 
pear on a level below that of the animal kingdom. 

But, 

* Rouffcau Origin de l'Inegalitf, &c. 
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But, though fb much inferior, in his earliefl effort?, yet when he 
has moved for a little in the tradl to which he is deftined, and has 
made trial of his faculties, he foon leaves e^rery animal behind in 
the variety and extent of his operations, and in the meafure of the 
fuppiy or fitnefs of the accommodation which he procures for 
himfelf. He is indeed able to fubfift, or to drag a precarious 
life, even in his rudeft (late: But he is fo far from being ftatio-i 
nary, in this or any other condition, that, after many ages of pro-> 
grefs, he muft either continue to advance* or is-expofed tdde~ 
cline: And, though relieved of much inconvenience, :even after 
he has attained to what at a diftance appeared to be the fummit of 
his fortune, he is in reality only come to a point, at which new 
objedts are prefcnted to entice his purfuits, and towards which 
he is urged with the fpurs of ambition, while thofe of neceflity 
are no longer applied. Or, if the defire of any thing better than 
the prefent fhould at any time ceafe to operate in his mind, he be- 
comes liftlefs and negligent, lofes the advantages he had gained, 
whether of poffeflion or fkill, and declines in his fortune, till a 
fenfe of his own defedls and his fufferings reftore his induftry. 

As the other animals are lefsable to vary their modes of living, 
they are limited proportionally to the climates and fituations in 
which they are qualified to fubfift. The chamois, or mountain 
roe does not defcend into the plain ; amphibious animals do not 
depart from the fiiore ; nor the falcon and eagle ceafe to haunt 
the higheft part of the cliff: Such as are indigenous to the torrid 
or the frigid zone, do not willingly flray into the temperate cli- 
mates on either fide. Man alone appears to be indigenous in e- 
very fituation and climate, enjoying an extent of range fuited to 
his freedom of choice, and his ability to lodge and accommodate 
himfelf. 

As 
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As the objedls prefented to man, in different parts of the earth ; ^ ART *• 
as the inconveniences he has occafion to remove ; the advantages Sect V. 
he has occafion to gain, with the expedients he has occafion to v^rvV 
pra&ife, are .various, or never precifely the fame, in any two fi- 
liations ; he mull ever vary his purfuits, and accommodate his 
manner of life to the exigency of his cafe. In maritime fixa- 
tions, accordingly, he is a mariner and a filherman ; within land, 
he is a hunter, a herdfman, or a labourer of the ground. 

In all thefe profefiions, he has an immediate view to the fupply 
or accommodation of animal life : But, among the arts which he 
pra&ifes, or the forms he affefts, there are fome of which a fpec- 
tator, unacquainted with what paffes in the mind of man, never 
could comprehend the purpofe or the ufe. In the ftrudlure of 
his dwelling, in the fafhion of his cloaths, in the fervice of his 
table, the neceflary or ufeful alone does not content him ; he af- 
fedls no lefs than the gratifications of fancy, in decoration and 
ornament. He works for the eye, the imagination, and the un- 
derftanding, no lefs than for the fupply of his animal wants ; and 
his (lores are replenifhed with productions executed in a combina- 
tion of forms, or figns of expreffion; from which he alone, of all 
the animal kingdom, can receive any gratification or benefit. 

Among the fabrics of great labour and cofl, there are fome on 
which he is willing to expend his utmoft refources, but which 
are neither habitations in which he may dwell, nor fortreffes in 
which he may confult his fafety ; but edifices dedicated to invi- 
fible beings, of which he alone, of all the animals, perceives the 
evidence in any phenomena of nature, whether ordinary or un- 
common. 

Vol.1. H In 
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Part I. i n purfuance of the affedion or paffion, whether of admiration 

Sect. V. or ^ earj ^ at re " ates t0 *h* $ °bj e &» he is lavifh of his fubftance, 

\>sy~\j and fcrupulous in the obfervance of forms, which are, in their 

own nature fo various, and, upon any principle of mere animal 

life, fo unaccountable, that, to men who obferve one another, their 

different pradtices appear altogether irrational, and often profane. * 

As nature feems to try the ingenuity of man, in a variety of 
problems, and to provide that the fpecies, in different countries, 
fhall not find* any two fituations preciftly alike ; fo the genera- 
tions that fucceed one another, in the fame country, are, in the 
refult of their own operations, or the operations of thofe that 
went before them, ever made to enter upon fcenes continually 
varied. The inventions of one £ge prepare a new fituation for 
the age that fucceeds ; and, as the fcene is ever changing, the ac- 
tors proceed to change their purfuits and their manners, and to 
adapt their inventions to the circumftances in which they are 
placed. 

Men of one generation naked in the woods, and fubfifting on 
herbage and fruits, appear weak or defencelefs, and only fit to 
become a prey to fome other animals more fierce than themfelves : 
But, in a few generations, many of thefe defe<5b are fupplied ; 
and thofe we term favages, clothed in the fkin of the beafts they 
have flain, and armed with the club or the bow, become them- 
felves animals of prey ; or, by their arts and inventions, dange- 
rous to thofe that originally furpaffed them in fiercenefs or 
ftrength. Learning to diftruft the precarious fupply of the 
chace, they become, in the fequel, keepers of herds, which they 
tend with anxious care to their pafture ; and they may be traced 

on 
* Profana illic omnia quae apud nes facra. 
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on the earth by the trampling of hoofs, and the confumption of Part L 
herbage, which they are not at any pains to reftore. ~? HAP *' 

In theprogrefs of this verfatile being to improve his condition, 
the fur is exchanged for a web of his own manufadture ; his u- 
tenfils and his furniture multiply ; become too unwieldy for car- 
riage! and too precious to be left behind. The tent is exchanged 
for a cottage ; the labourer acquires an intereft in the field he 
has cultivated, or is made to feel the concerns of the hufband- 
man or the citizen ; and relies on the produce of his land, and 
on his (kill to fabricate rude materials, for the means of his fuh« 
fiftence or accommodation. 

Anxious to reproduce what his neceflities have made him to 
confume ; anxious to fecure, in the form of property, what he 
has procured by his labour ; ftudious of ornament, as well as 
ufe, in the work he performs, whether in the culture of his 
fields, in the form of his habitation, or in the equipage of his 
period ; his habits keep pace with his manner of life : and, nei- 
ther in his condition, nor in the defcription of his perfon, any 
marks remain of that rude or defencelefs date, in which the fpe- 
cies may have fet out on its progrefs. 

From all thefe varieties, whether of art, or of the purpofe for 
which arts are pra&ifed, without explicitely dating to ourfelves 
the difference of effeft to be apprehended from change of opinion, 
or freedom of choice, on the one hand, or of determinate inftindl 
on the other, we reafon differently of man and the other animals: 
We expelt variety in the ieparate nations of men, and uniformi- 
ty in animals of the fame fpecies : We feem to think it im- 
pofiible that the manners of men, in any two fituations,, fhould 
be alike ; or, that animals of the fame fpecies fhould any where 

H 2 differ. 
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Part I. 
Chap. I. 
Sect. V. 



differ. The groufe in America, we are told, perch upon trees ; the 
hare burrows in the ground ; and we have, in thefe inftances, 
fufficient reafon to deny that the fpecies of either is the fame 
with thofe of a like denomination, with which we are acquaint- 
ed, in Europe. But if an American tribe fhould, in their man- 
ners, practice of life, or religious ceremonies, have refemblance 
to a nation of the antient world, We. infer fome previous com- 
munication, or even think oiirfelves' warranted to conclude, that 
the one muft have been peopled from the other* ; and are as much' 
puzzled to account for uniformity m the different ages and na- 
tions <of men, as we fhould be to account for variety in fpeci- 
mens of the fame animal. 



Such, then, are a few of the external appearances, in which die 
human fpecies is diflinguHhed from other parts of the animal 
kingdom: If we would purfue thefe appearances to the difference 
of nature from which they proceed, it will be neceffary to attend 
to the mind itfelf, from whofe capacity of wifdom or folly, 
thefe diverfities of purfuit and attainment, or of error and mi£ 
take, will be found to arife. 

From the mere difference of refult, on the part of man, com- 
pared with the other animals, an important diftindtion of nature 
may be affumed. This we commonly exprefs in the terms, Reafon 
and Inflindl. But the line of feparation here pointed out is far 
from being clearly marked in every inftance. 



If, bylnftindt, we mean a propenfity or dHpofition infpired by 
the Author of nature, of fuch there are many alfo in the frame 
or conftitution of man : Even Reafon itfelf is a faculty, which 
we derive in this manner from the Author of our being. 

Upon 

* Vide La Fitau Mcurs des Sauvages. 
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Upon this ground, therefore, the diftindtion is fometimes re- P ART !• 
jedled, and the term inftinft promifcuoufly applied to the origi- g ECT 'y 
nal propenfities of men and of animals. ksv\J 

That man is endowed with inftindls of the fame nature with 
thofe of the brutes, we (hall have occafion to obferve, and to fpe- 
cify examples of fuch original directions received from the infpi- 
ration of our Maker ; but that, in many inftances of original 
propenfity in us, the constitution of our nature is eflentially dif- 
ferent. 

The brutes are directed by their inftin&s to the ufe of means, 
prior to any knowledge of the end. Man is directed by his pro- 
penfity to an end, whether of prefervation or advancement, and 
qualified to obferve, and to choofe for himfelf the means of ob- 
taining that end. Hence the uniformity of works performed by 
individuals of the fame fpeciej of animal, and continued from the 
firft to the laft generation in .each : And hence the indefinite va- 
riety of materials, and manner of execution employed by men in 
purfuit of the fame objedls. 

Of this diftindlion, and the eflential properties of nature im- 
plyed in it, we fliall have frequent occafion to treat, in the far- 
ther profecution of our inquiries* 



( *3 > 



CHAP. II. 



Op Mind, or thb Characteristics of Intelligence, 



SECTION I. 



Introduction* 



O limit our obfervations of human nature to the mere ex- Part. I. 
ternal effects of intelligence, were to contemplate a figure only Chap. II. 
in the ftiadow it cafts, while we have the fubftance itfelf in po£- vyyv 
feflion, and under our view. However ungracious, therefore, 
the office may be, to thofe who are accuftomed to look only a- 
broad for fubje&s of thought, it is neceflary that we turn the 
fenfe inward, upon the mind itfelf, in order to lay open the foun- 
dations of power and choice, in which we are fo deeply con* 
cerned. 

i Mind 
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Part I. Mind is confcious of itfelf, and on this ground may proceed 
Chap. II. t0 reco n e ft an ^ ftudy its own nature. The obje&s of confciouf- 
^ry-^j nefs and refledlion are like thofe of perception and obfervation 

upon any other fubje<5t> matters of fad, aiki articles of natural 

hiftory. 

In the hiftory. of mind, tax lefs than; in that of any other natu- 
ral fubjedt, we have a multiplicity and fucceffion of particular 
operations, which may be diftinguiihed with refpedt to their dif- 
ferences, and claffed in refpedt to their agreements and refem- 
blance. By fuch arrangements, they are placed in a comprehen- 
hcnfible order, and under generic or fpecific names, are familiar- 
ly treated, as matter of recollection or argument. 

By the laws of apprehenfion, to which we are fubjedted, every 
operation is referred to a faculty, of which it is fuppofed the ex- 
ertion ; and every faculty is referred to a fubftance, of which it is 
conceived to be a quality* 

So nature has determined, with refpedt to our apprehenfion of 
things. 

Operations of mind are f in ibme inftances, fo like one ano- t 
ther, that we not only refer them to the fame faculty, but con- 
sider them as repetitions of the fame operation. They are, in a- 
ther inftances, fo different, that we think it neceflary to admit in 
the performance of them, faculties totally diftin& 

In the fame manner, alfo, we reafon of qualities, and appre- 
hend fubftances to be the fame or different, according to the af- 
finity and difcrepancy of the qualities by which they are known* 
3 Body 
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Body is known by its folidity, or impenetrability, by its iner- p ART I - 
da or refiftance to change of ftate, and, we may add, by its Sect.' I. 
weight alfo. Mind is known by its confcioufnefs, by its con- vxw/ 
ception of obje&s, and by its will. 

It is natural to diftinguifh between the fubftances, of which the 
qualities are fo much unlike ; and, if this diftin&ion be well- 
founded, it mud appear nugatory, afterwards, in the way of ex- 
planation or theory, to refolve operations of mind into qualities 
of matter, whether figure or motion. 

That we may reafon of fubftance, wkhout taking any particu- 
lar qualities into our account, is evident from the familiar ufe of 
the abftra& term fubftance, itfelf ; but, we are fo far from con- 
ceiving fubftance abfolutely divefted of every quality, that the 
mention of it brings the fenfe of an impofiibility, which we ac- 
cordingly never attempt to realize in our thoughts. 

As we cannot conceive or imagine fubftances exifling without 
ibme quality, fo we are apt to attach to every fubftance the qua- 
lities with which we are mod familiar. Thus, extenfion, juxta- 
pofition of parts, and folid dimenfion, the qualities molt com- 
monly perceived by our fenfes, recur in our conceptions of every 
exiftent nature : Infomuch, that fubje&s known to us, by quali- 
ties entirely different from thefe, are, neverthelefs fuppofed to 
be inverted with thefe qualities alfo, as effential to their be- 
ing. 

It is tfcus, that, while mind is known only by its qualities of 

thought and fentiment, we think neceflary to afcribe to it alio 

dimenfion and place. But, if in mind, over and above its own 

Vol. I. I qualities 
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Part. L qualities of apprehenfion and will, are to be conceived thofe of 
Chap. II. ^ 0( jy a |f 0> we j not fc now its corporeal qualities £o well, as ta 
v/vv give them a place in its defcription or hiftory. The microfcope 

has not yet made us acquainted with the ftruCture of its parts. 

Thoughts multiply, and knowledge extends, without any in«* 

creafe of bulk or change of place or figure. 

At the fame time, we may be fatisfied, that, although fome fort 
of materialifm intrude on our conceptions, it is not neceflary that 
mind Ihould have the qualities of body, in order to exift. The 
well known fubftances of light, heat, and all the powers that o~ 
perate in the attraction of bodies, whether gravitation, magnet- 
ifm, or electricity, exift without dimenfion, folidity, or impene- 
trability. They penetrate (pace however occupied by the mod 
folid bodies. They are themfelves alfo freely penetrated, make 
no refiftance, and give no addition of weight. So light, in par- 
ticular, though in motion with the moft amazing velocity, does 
not impel any body in its way : In refpeCt to tranfparent bodies, 
it penetrates the folid, as it does empty fpace. Heat, as it pene- 
trates, without diftinCtion, the hardeft and moft impervious of 
bodies, is comprifed in their fubftance, without making any ad- 
dition to their weight. Gravitation, magnetifm, and eleCtricfty, 
are not intercepted by the moft folid partitions. To eleCtricity^ 
indeed, different bodies are unequally pervious. And, in the aCl 
of repulfion, we may conceive both electricity and magnetifm, 
like a fluid ftream to impel the bodies which are placed in their 
way : But this will not explain their attractive power ; and is al- 
together inconfiftent with what is obferved of gravitation, in par- 
ticular ; which, though at a great diftance from the point to which 
it is directed, operates on bodies in motion, the fame dfi on bo- 
dies at reft, and continues to give equal increments of motion, 

when 
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when the velocity is greateft, as it did when the body firft began ^ ART *• 
to move. Skt P .V 

It is by no means intended to ftate the fubftance of light, heat, 
or accelerating, and retarding power, as of the fame nature with 
mind. They may indeed be the operations of mind,* although 
we know not of any mental quality they exhibit, farther than that 
the apparent defign is regular and beneficent. But, confidering 
their well known exiftence, diftinguifhed as they are from inert 
and impenetrable matter, we mull be cautious in fuppofing ihat 
fubftance and body are equivalent terms ; or that, wherever there 
is motion of a body inert, there mud be an impulfe of fome other 
body to produce it. 

The vulgar do not queftion the reality of what they perceive 
by their fenfes ; and, in afcribing reality to mind, conceive it in 
fome form of vapour or floating duft : But they ought furely to 
acknowledge the exiftence of fenfation itfelf, as more evident 
than that of matter which is felt, and which, at a kind of fecond 
hand, is known only by means of fenfations ; and they ought 
to confider mind itfelf as, of all beings known to them, the molt 
certain and real. Its oppofite conditions of happinefs or mifery 
are indeed the ends to which they refer, in eftimating the value 
or confequence of every thing elfe. 

« 
Mind is fufEciently known by its capacity of knowledge, of 
enjoyment, or fuffering j and, it will not affedt our proceeding 
in any future inquiry concerning it, whether we confider thefe 
as exifting in a fubftance peculiar to themfelves, or as the ap- 
purtenances of extended matter, fuppofed thin, fubtile, or volu- 
ble, for the purpofe. 

I 2 If 
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r- ART *rr ^ ;l certa * n variety, in the operations of mind, make it neceflary 
Ssct. I. t0 ^ u PP°^ e a plurality of operating powers or faculties ; or t if 
K *SY\J we are well founded in afluming the diftindtion of faculties ; 
it were abfurd, no doubt, afterwards, in the way of theory, 
to attempt refolving the operations of one faculty into thofe 
of another: If fenfations and judgements, fdf-love and focial af- 
fection, are diftinguiihed, it were abfurd, afterwards to account 
for judgement, by fuppofing it fenfation, or to account for be* 
nevolence, by fuppofing it to be mere felf love. 

The mind being deflined to know and to aft, the mod gene- 
ral arrangement of its powers is that of underftanding and will, 
or, in the words of Mr Hobbes, " The powers cognitive and the 
powers aflivc" 

Under the firft, are included all the operations which termU 
nate in apprehenfion or knowledge. 

Under the other, all the principles of choice or rejection, 
which terminate in will. 

Under the firft of thefe titles, then, we may confider the four- 
ces of knowledge, and meafures of evidence with the canons of 
reafon, in giving or witholding belief. 

To this we may join the hiftory of our conceptions, whe- 
ther particular or general, pradlical or theoretic, with the func- 
tions of memory, imagination, abftra&ion, penetration, fagacity, 
fcience, and forefight. 

Under 
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Under the title of will we may confider propenfities original ? ART \\ 
or acquired, the difcernment of good and evil, with the fove- g ECT# j # " 
reign command of mind over itfelf, and its determination or ^yw 
choice. 



SECTION 
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SECTION II. 



Of Knowledge in general 



Part I. AMONG the charadteriftics of mind, knowledge is one of the 
Chap. II. firft and moil important. Confidered as information of the ends 
T^JIJiy' we are to purfue, and the means we are to employ in obtaining 
them, it is to man, where mere inftind is wanting, the fole di- 
rection under which he is to adt. 

The animals, uninftrudted, unexperienced, and previous to a- 
ny opportunities of obfervation, aim at their purpofe with the 
moft unerring diredtion, and obtain it by the mod efFedlual 
means. Thus, the bee is no fooner let loofe from the cell in 
which he is generated, than he joins the infant fwarm, in its re- 
paration from the parent ftock : Bent on fettling a new colony, 
this unexperienced multitude fix in fome hollow trunk, or cover- 
ed ftation, fit for their reception ; and, having a home, fally from 
thence, in fearch of materials for the conftrudtion of cells, which 
they form and arrange together upon the moft exquifite model, 
rsplenifh with honey, and, in the refult, are lodged and fupplied 
with (lore of provifion for a winter, of which they have not yet 
had any experience. They do not fufFer for want of knowledge 
in thfcir firft attempts, nor do they profit by experience in a fuc- 
ceflkm of years : They neither fland in need of information at 
the outfet, nor avail themfelves of it in the fequel j and we are 

3 therefore 
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therefore warranted to conclude, that knowledge is not the prin- 
ciple or guide under which they are deftined to adl. Part L 

. Chap.H. 
Sect. II. 
But man, although, in fome inftances, he may be found to a& v/YV 

in the manner of a mere animal, yet, in mofl inftances, he pro- 
ceeds upon his knowledge of an end, and upon his choice of 
means for the attainment of it : He fometimes adts upon the con- 
ception of an objedl that is abfent or future,. in preference to 
one that is prefent to his.fenfes. To him, therefore, knowledge, 
or a juft conception of things, is th^ firft and mod neceflary qua- 
lification of his a&ive, as well as intelligent nature. 

Whoever has lived but a few years knows that time paffes in 
the viciffitudes of day and night, of fummer and winter ; but he 
cannot define knowledge, nor tell what it is to know, any more 
than he can tell what it is for the mind to exift. 

Our conceptions of things are termed, in a language now be- 
come familiar and common, our ideas of them ; and ideas are 
fuppofed to be images, types, or copies, refembling certain ori- 
ginals ; not mere notions or thoughts of our a forming the apprc- 
henfion or knowledge of fuch originals. 

It is difficult for us to quit the analogy of matter, with which 
we become fo familiar, in the firft and continued ufe of our fen- 
fes: In every language, accordingly, the operations of mind have 
been expreffed in corporeal image, or metaphor : Our notions or 
conceptions of things are termed impreflions or images; and 
the analogy, upon which fuch metaphors are founded is fome- 
times miftaken for identity, or famenefe, in the natures fo con- 
founded together in metaphorical language. 

One 
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p RT it ^ ne ^ e( ^ °^ ^ e ant * ent philofophers chofe to forget the qua* 
Sect. II. ^ lt Y of mere rhetorical figure, under which fuch expreflions arc 
^AV ufed ; and treated the notion, or mental apprehenfion, as an i* 
mage or pi&ure of the thing, in the moft literal fenfe. 

Such were the images, or little models of things, which, ac- 
cording to Democritus, and Epicurus, were continually flying off 
from their fubftances ; floating in fpace ; entering the organs of 
animals ; and, by their aflemblage in the brain, producing all 
the modifications of fenfation, thought and volition. 

Nunc agere incipiam tibi, quod vebementer ad has res 
Attinet, effe ea qua rerumjimulacra vocamus, 
Shut quaji membrane fummo de corpore rerum 
Direpta volitant vitro citroque per auras. 

Luc. lib. 3. ver. 33. 

And Cicero, in dating this Epicurean hypothefis, has the fol- 
lowing words s " Imagines qua idola nominant quorum incur- 
"fionenon folum videamus, fed etiam cogitemus." 

Dcjmbus % lib. 1. c. 6. 

According to this fyftem, the thoughts and conceptions, of 
which the mind is confeious, are in reality a mere collection of 
little images, obtruded upon it from abroad. 

A fimilar language has been adopted in modern times, and 

repeated without fufficient intimation whether it be meant in a 

figurative or literal fenfe. Thus, Mr Hobbes, fo prone to mate- 

, riaiifm, and to the ufe of corporeal images, has led the way, and 

been followed with little variation, though perhaps with more 

2 relpeft 
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refpe<fl to the diftin&ion between mind and matter, by Des Car- Part. I. 
tes, Malebranche, Locke, and others. Chap. IF. 

oECT. Li* 

Thefe authors differ fomewhat in the methods they have pur- 
fued ; but all agree, in reding their theories on the fubftitution 
of images, or, as they tenn them, ideas, for the fimple apprehen- 
fion of things. 

In this train Hobbes fets out with the following affumption, 
which he feems to think fo evident, as not to need any proof: 
u We mud remember and acknowledge," he fays, li that there be 
w in our minds continually certain images or conceptions of 
cc things without us. Infomuch that, if a man could be alive, 
" and all the reft of the world annihilated, he fliould, neverthe- 
ct lefs retain the image thereof, and all thofe which he had before 
41 feen or perceived in it." 

Upon this hypothefis, the phenomena of memory and imagi- 
nation, according to him, are fully explicable; " for, as the motion 
" of the water^ he fays, "continues after the (lone (truck in it, or 
" the wind by which it is agitaf ed, has ceafed ; fo thefe images 
" continue in the mind> after the external caufe is removed, and 
u are termed Memory/' 

So far there appears to be little difference between the images 
of Hobbes and the idol* or ftmulacra of Democritus and Epicurus. 
.Others have exchanged the term image for that of idea, a 
term borrowed from Plato, but in which he expreffed not any 
particular perception or apprehenlion ; but the ftandard model 
or conception of genus or fpecies, ( the one in many *J r after 
Vol. I. K which 
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Part I. which individuals are formed : But, under the term Idea, as it 
S HAP jt * s now employed, we are left to underftand fome type, image, or 
^S>/~\j reprefentation, on the one hand, or mere notion and mental ap- 

prehenfion on the other, as bed fuits the purpofe of argument 

on the fubjedfc. 

In common language, our idea of a fubjeft is the fame as our 
notion or conception of it : But Mr Locke frequently feems to 
intend fomething different from this, as, when he dates that we 
cannot have knowledge, where we have not ideas. This is un- 
doubtedly true ; but, if idea mean the fame thing as notion, it 
were certainly nugatory to obferve, that we cannot have know- 
ledge of a fubjedfc, if we have not any notion of it. 

The fubftitution of corporeal for mental attributes, with a view 
to explain the latter, ia curioufly exemplified in the following paf- 
fage tranflated from Malebranche : * c We are accuftomed ," he 
fays, " to didinguifli in the mind two faculties, Underftanding 
" and Will. Thefe we mud explain in the outfet; for, it does not 
" appear that our notions or ideas of them are fufficiently clear 
41 and diftin<5t : But, becaufe thefe ideas are abftrad, and do not 
" enter into the imagination, it feems proper to exprefs them un- 
" der fome image of the properties that belong to matter, which 
" being'eafily imagined, will render the meaning of thefe terms, 
" Underdanding and Will, more didindl, and even more fami- 
" liar." After fome caution, not to think the mental and corpo- 
real qualities the fame, this author proceeds to obferve, " that, 
" as bodies are fufceptible of figure and motion, fo mind is fuf- 
" ceptible of ideas and difpofitions. The fird," he fays, u are its 
" figure ; the other its motions," &c. & c. 

Thefe 
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Thefe allegorical fubftitutions are not mentioned with a view Part I. 
to purfue their applications* or to take any benefit from the faci- ~ HAP - *'• 
lity they are fuppofed to give in the ftudy of the mind. It were, v^ryx^' 
indeed, difficult to conceive what benefit they fhould yield; if, on 
the pretence of explaining a fubje6t, they only divert the attention 
away from it, or fubftitute fome what elfe in its place. 

Mr Hobbes, as well as Mr Locke, have exprefled many juft ob- 
fervations in their metaphorical language of images or ideas ; 
particularly in what the one calls the coherence of thoughts, the 
other the aflbciation of ideas. But, to profit by thefe obferva- 
tions, we mud remember that the fadt is not any magical cohe- 
rence, or afTociation of thoughts, but a habit or difpofition of the 
mind in us, to conceive together things which have - been pre- 
iented together, . 

The author of an Enquiry into the Mind, * and of fubfequent 
£0ays on the intellectual and adlive powers of man, has great 
merit in the efFedt to which he has purfued this hiftory : Bur, 
confidering the point at which the fcience flood, when he began 
his inquiries, he has perhaps no lefs merit in having removed the 
mill of hypothefis and metaphor, with which the fubjedt was 
enveloped ; and, in having taught us to ftate the fa<5ts, of which we 
are confcious, not in figurative language, but in the terms which 
are proper to the fubjedl. In this it will be our advantage to fol- 
low him ; the more, that in former theories fo much attention had 
been paid to the introduction of ideas or images, as the elements 
of knowledge, that the belief of any external exiftence or prototpye 
has been left to be inferred from the mere idea or image ; and this 
inference indeed is fo little founded, that many who have come to 
examine its evidence have thought themfelves warranted to deny 

K2 it 

• Dr Rcid. 
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Part I. 
Chap. II. 
Sect. II. 



it altogether *. And hence the fcepticifm of ingenious men, who 
not feeing a proper accefc to knowledge, through the medium of 
ideas, without confidenng whether the road they had been di- 
rected to take was the true, or a falfe one, denied the poflibility of 
arriving at the end. 

The reality of knowledge, neverthelefs, however little to be ex- 
plained by any corporeal analogy, may be fafely aflumed, and 
the fads which relate to the attainment of it, be confidered as an, 
important part in the hiftory of mind* 

There was little progrefs of knowledge, fo long as men of inge- 
nuity fuppofed fcienceto confift in explaining the primary facfts of 
which nature has given us the ufe, but not the theory : Such, in 
the material fyftem of nature, are the laws of gravitation and 
motion. It was vain to think of explaining them ; but, fo foon 
as they were confidered as fundamental in nature, to be confi- 
dered, not in refpedt to their origin, but in refpedt to their 
applications and confequences, fcience has made a rapid progrefs 
in explaining the phenomena of that fyftem in which they pre- 
vail* 

In the following method, it is propofed to investigate and to 
apply, not to explain, the laws of conception and will : To con- 
fider them, as they are verified in the defcription of human na- 
ture ; in order to lay open to our recollediion, as much as may be, 
the foundations of power and choice, and to delineate the fuper- 
ftru<9ture that may be raifed upon thefe foundations. 

SECTION 



# See the Writings of Dr Berkley and Mr Hurt*. 
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SECTION III. 



Of the Aftual Sources of Knowledge, and Meq/ures of Evidence. 



i. HEfburces of knowledge may be referred to four titles, viz. ? ART * J; 

* Chap II 

Confcioufnefs, Perception, Teftimony, and Inference. Sect. 111. 

The two firfl: may be termed primary or immediate, becaufe 
from them we receive the firft elements of our conception, and 
obtain information by immediate recourfe to the fubjeft of 
knowledge. 

In the third and fourth inftances, knowledge may be termed 
derived or fecondary, becaufe it is obtained by fome medium in- 
terpofed, or by means different from that of mere attention to the 
fubjea itfelf. 

If the original fources of information were Ihut up, the know- 
ledge they are fitted to yield, could not be fupplied in any other 
way: If a perfon, for inftance, werenot himfelf confeious of a given 
paflion or affe&ion, whether fear or love, he could not have any 
conception of fuch mental qualities s and, it is well known, that 
perfons having no perception of colour or found, remain through 
life without any luch conceptions j whereas, want of teftimony, 
£ from 
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from which to receive information, or want of data, from which 
Part I. to i n f er [^ ma y b e mutually fupplied one by the other ; if not by 
Sect III* more immediate acquaintance with the fubjeft, in perfonalob-. 
KS*r\j fervation or perception. 

Confcioufnefs is the firft and mod effential attribute of the 
mind. It is exprefled in what £he grammarians term the firft 
perfonal pronoun /, or Ego, and is dated in every fentence of 
which that pronoun is the fubje<5t. In multiplying fuch fen- 
tences, the confeiotis mind feems to give an account of itfelf; and, 
in doing fo, may either enumerate particulars, or proceed to ge- 
neralize, inveftigating the laws of its own nature, in a procefs 
perfe&ly fimilar to what is followed in treating any other fub- 
je<£t of obfervation^of hiftory, or fcience. 

Mind, confidered in refpeft to its powers of communication or 
expreffion is a fubjedl of thofe ffciences, which are termed gram- 
mar and rhetoric. Confidered in refpedt to its faculties of per- 
ception, inquiry, and difcernment of truth, it is the fubjedl of 
logic : Confidered in refpeil to the principles of choice, its dik 
cernment of good and evil, and its capacity of enjoyment and 
fuffering, it is the fubjeft of moral wifdom : And, when articles 
of all thefe different kinds are collected merely as chara&eriftics 
of its nature, it is the fubjedl of pneumatology, or the defcrip- 
tion and natural hiftory of mind. 

The knowledge obtained by reflexion, from confcioufnefs, is r 
of all others, the moft intimate andfure. It confifts in a convic- 
tion of reality that fcts every cavil and difpute at defiance, or 
does not admit of aqueftion, whether that of which we are con- 
fcious may not be otherwife than as we are confeious of it : In o- 
ther matters, even in matters of perception, there is an informa- 
3 tion„ 
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tion and a fubjeft of information, that may be feparately dated ; Part I. 
but, in this indance, the fubjedt and information it brings, the o HAP# J?f 
thought or affedtion, and the confcioufnefs of thought or afFe&ion, 
are infeparable. Here the evidence of reality remains unfkaken 
and unattempted by the boldeft aflaults of fcepticifm. The very 
datement of doubt is a dogmatic aiTumption of perfonal exiftence 
and thought. 

In metaphyfics, or mathematics, are dated fome axioms, of 
which the truth is not only real but neceflary ; and in this they 
differ from the fails of which we are confcious, which, however 
irrefragably eftablifhed by that evidence, are in the nature of 
things contingent, or might have been otherwife. 

In the mean time, it may bequedioned, whether many, if not 
all the axioms having the evidence of neceffary truth, be not fome 
fpecies of difguifed tautology, in which a fubjedl repeated in the 
form of a predicate is affirmed of itfelf. Thus the tautological 
axiom of whatever is is, may be difguifed in the following ex- 
preffions ; It is impojjible for the fame thing to be and not to be. Of 
contradictory proportions^ the one mufl b$ true, the other falfe. Things 
equal to the fame thing mud be- equal to one another. Take equal 
things from equal things, the remainders will be equal. To thefe 
we may join the axiom, That every effeft mud have a caufe: For 
we affirm in the predicate no more than what we aflume in die 
fubjeft, — That an effedl, which ever implies fome one thing that 
is produced by another, is fo produced. Change the term to ex- 
idence, and it is not equally neceffary that every exiftence fhould 
have a caufe prior to itfelf. 

In perception,we have cognizance of objedls diftin<flor apart from 
ourfelves, and learn that we are but a part in the fyftem of nature 

We 
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Part. I. \y e perceive in our frame certain animal organs of fmell, of 

C^hap XX 

Sect* III. ta ^ e > hearing, feeing, and touch, which being fenfibly affe&ed, 

v-z^yv^ give the perceptions of external objedls. 

The whole of any one objeft is not originally perceivable by 
the fenfation of any one organ, although in the fequel of our ex- 
perience, we need no more to inform us of an obje<5t than fome 
one of the perceptions by which it is known. Although we nei- 
ther fmell, tafte, hear, or fee the folid dimenfion of a body, yet, 
having examined by the touch what we fmell, tafte, hear, or fee, 
we are from thenceforward, by any one or more of thofe fenfes, 
apprifed of bodies exifting in the folid dimenfions of length, 
breadth, and thicknefs : We are apprifed of a fruit by its fmell* 
or vifible appearance, and know what we fhould feel if we touch- 
ed it. The fubjedt of a firft perception is often traced to a fe- 
cond ; this to a third, a fourth, and £o on, as far as we have any 
experience or knowledge in the fyftem of nature. Thus, the fra- 
grance of the air in a fummer's evening is traced to the exhalation, 
of odours from the woods after a fliower ; and odour itfelf is 
traced to the evaporation of volatile fubftances that replenifh the 
air we infpire at the noftrils. A rattling noife is traced to a car- 
riage that is paffing in the ftreet ; and found itfelf is traced to a 
tremulous motion produced in the air. Superficial figures having 
length and breadth, with a certain diftribution of light and 
fhade, may be traced either to a pi<5ture on a plain furface, or to 
the folid dimenfion of a body placed before any ground that 
ferves to mark its contour. A circle or a triangle, properly fha- 
ded, may be traced either to a pi&ure on canvafs, or to a folid 
fphere, a cone, or a pyramid, according to the outline within 
which the diftribution of light and {hade is made. Polygons 
fitly diverfified with light and {hade, may be traced to pictures 

of 
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of folids, whether regular or irregular, and under any combi- Part L 

nation of furfaces. Solid bodies, indeed, for the moft part, may, ^ AP tt[ 

by the eye, unaflifted with any other organ, be diftinguifhed Kjry\j 

from pictures, however artfully drawn ; but, if there fhould be 

any doubt, refpe&iog any fuch vifible appearance, the reality of 

a folid dimenfion may be fully afcertained by the touch ; and, 

from the organ of touch, perhaps, it is, that we are enabled to 

trace the vifible appearance of bodies, to folid dimensions of any 

tott* 

Throughout a certain clafs of objects in nature, the feeling, or 
touch, is our fureft and laft refort for information. As we can- 
not either fmell, tafte, nor hear, the folid dimenfions of bodies ; 
a being reftridled to the ufe of thefe organs would have no con- 
ception of extended or impenetrable matter. Body is perceived 
by the touch to be folid and inert, or refilling to change of ftate. 
What, in refpeA to one degree of preffure to the touch is hard ; 
in rrfpedt to another, is ioft : But the ultimate refiilt of percep- 
tion, in tangible bodies, is, that matter comprefTed to the utmoft 
will be extended and exclufivdy -occupy fpace. And, although 
fome arex>f opinion, that even foiidity ic£el£ might be traced to 
femeWbat dfcfe, as found is traced to a tremulous motion in the air ; 
yet, to be -entirely unknown, is, in refpeft to us, the fame thing 
ast&0t$o<e:sift* 

There are, indeed, fubje&s of perception in nature, which we 
<&nnot trace even to this ultimate point of reality* Light is perceiv- 
ed fey the%ht, but not by the touch. Heat is perceived by 
the touch, but (not through the means of it$ inertia or folid re- 
finance. The attractive powers of gravitation and magnetifm are 
Vol. J. L perceived 

* De ignotis et non exiftentibus eadcm eft ratio. 
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Part. I. perceived by their effedts : Eledtricity is perceived by its light. 

Chap. II. an( j ^y the found or effedl of its explofions. 
Sect. III. J r 

Things connected in nature are perceived, or perhaps rather 
inferred, one from another. Their connexion, as Dr Reid has. 
obferved, gives to them mutually the effedl of figns ; and they 
may be prefented in any order one by another : Thus, charcoal 
and afhes are the figns of recent fire, as the. flames that rife 
from combuftible fubftances are the figns of materials about to 
be reduced to afhes. Even corporeal appearances are the figns of 
mind : The animal frame in man, with many of its functions, 
ferves to exprefs the operations of intelleftual faculties. Order, or 
the combination of means in nature to the attainment of ends, if 
the fign of intelligent power, 

Inmanyofthefeinftances, perception approaches to the nature 
of inference, and is rather a derived and fecondary than a pri- 
mary and immediate fource of information. The meafure of its ' 
evidence varies, perhaps even declines in force, as it pafTes from* 
the firft defcription of a primary fource to that of a derived and - 
conjedlural means of information. Even under the firft defcrip- 
tion the evidence of perception is unequal in different inftances. 
In fome we receive it with caution, and grope our way amidft 
fenfible appearances, that we may not be deceived ; in others the 
evidence of perception is unqueftionable. But whether doubt- 
ful or certain, it is the only light with which we are furnifhed 
towards the difcernment of reality in external things : Hence 
all we know of the earth and the heavens, of the fun, planets, and 
fixed flars, of the air, the fea, and the land, of minerals, plants, 
and animals, of property, of profit and lofs, of men and other 
mens minds, of our country, of fuperiors, inferiors, or equals, 
of friends and ftrangers, of parent and child, of juftice or injuflice; 

I in 
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in fhort, of the whole world apart from ourfelves : And whoever Part L 
rejects this evidence is reduced to think himfelf folein the predi- o HAP# tjj 
cament of exiftence ; fo much that, if his mind be not already in a vyYV * 
ftate of infanity, he is far gone in the way to incur it. 

A perfon, indeed, may doubt whether body be fuch an exift- 
ence as he apprehends it ; but no one who knows the import of 
his own words, can deny its reality. 

Under the higheft meafures of convidtion, which attend our 
perception of external things, truth does not appear to be ne- 
ceflary ; and the reality may be different from the appearance 
that is perceived by us. What the maxim of wifdom, with ret- 
pe& to perception, maybe, we fhall have occafion to inquire, in 
confidering the laws of evidence. 

By teftimony, we receive information of what others have per- 
ceived or known. In this form, we are willing both to give and 
to receive communication of knowledge. This is a part of our 
focial nature of much importance in this place ; and {till more 
where we have occafion to (late the moral obligations of faith and 
veracity, in the dealings and converfations of men. 

Great part of what we know is derived from this fource •, as to 
it may be referred all that we learn from books, from hiftory, or 
converfation. It may be of confequence, however, in rating the 
value of fuch information, to obferve, that teftimony can prefent 
us only with new combinations, of which the particulars them- 
felves, or condiment parts, before we can be made to understand 
the defcription or enumeration in which they are conveyed, muft 
-have been previoufly known by confeioufnefs or perception. The 
combination may be new, but muft confift of particulars alrea- 

L 2 dy 
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Part I. dy conceived. Seas of milk and flaps of amber are objects 
Chap. II. new ^^ fl- ran g e . jj ut f ea ^ milk^ fhip, and amber, mud have 

v^yv been previoufly conceived, to make way for fuch fi&ions, 
"Where the previous conception of elements is wanting, it were 
vain to think of conveying information of a fubjedl, by e- 
numerating the particulars of which it is compofed. This 
were to fpeak in words which are not underftood. The tra- 
veller may inform us of a land, mountainous or plain, wooded 
or clear, flocked with animals of a particular defcription, inha- 
bited by men of a particular figure, ftature, and form : He may 
even feign any combination of things ; but, as his accounts are 
communicated in words, or in the names of particulars fo comr 
bined, the meaning, as well as the name mud have been previ- 
oufly known, for us to conceive the aflemblage under which they 
are prefented. This fadl is material, and fhould be attended to 
in afcribing to their different fourees the benefits to be derived 
from perfonal obfervation and experience, on the one hand, or the 
fub&quent enlargement of knowledge that may be derived from 
' books or information, on the other. A treatife on colour, read to 
the blind, would to him be void of meaning; or, in fearch of a 
meaning, perhaps be referred to fome conception of found. Could 
the deaf be told of found, he would probably recur to fome con- 
ception of colour or mental affedlion, of which he is confeious ; 
And it is thus, probably, that, while we read of fubjedls of which 
the conftituent parts are unknown to us, we fubftitute fomewhat 
elfe inftead of that to which our reading relates, and, in fadt, re- 
ceive no real or ufeful information on the fubjedl. A perfon, who 
had never feen troops in the field, will not learn from the Com- 
mentaries of Cxfar, or the Memoirs of Turenne. 

Teftimony, in the courts of law, is a principal fource of infor- 
mation, and that on which the title of evidence is fpecially be- 
3 flowed ; 
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flowed; infomuch, that the term, witnefs and evidence, are pro- P A *? I* 
mifcuoufly applied. Even when circumftances are admitted ijp. g HA? '*££' 
proof, thofe circumftances are taken from the teftimony of wit- v^vv/ 
nefles* 

We , prefume the witnefs to fpeak truth, as we prefume the 
mirror to refledl the image that was caft upon it : But the evi- 
dence of teftimony is fb far inferior to that of perception, as it 
brings the additional defe&s which lie open to doubt, with ro- 
ipe& to the competence of the witnefs, his capacity of obfervation, 
or his caution to avoid being himfelf deceived; his veracity, the 
inducements he may have to deceive, or his ability to refill them* 

The terms credible, doubtful, or incredible, feem peculiarly ap- 
plicable to this fpecies of evidence ; and belief, or difbelief, are 
its fpecific effe&s. The circumftances that enforce the credit of 
* witnefs, his known veracity, his want of any temptation to de- 
part from it, or his declaration being the reverfe of what his 
temptations would lead him to make, as they carry the evidence 
of teftimony to its higheft meafure, may amount in their effect 
to entire convi&ion* 

Circumftances, that make for or againft the credit of a wit- 
nefs, may be fo balanced as to make belief hang in fufpence, or 
circumftances unfavourable to his credit may fo preponderate as 
to quite overthrow it. 

Belief and aflent, which are due to a credible teftimony, ex- 
prefs the degree of confidence with which we reft on a probable 
opinion ; but are inadequate to exprefs the effedl of confciouH- 
nefs or perception. In thefe the evidence and convi&ion are in- 
feparable* Although we may fay that we know a truth, of which 

we 
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Part I. we are confcious, or which we perceive ; yet, to fay that we are 
Sect P# III con ^ c ^ ous of it, or that we perceive it, is enough, and amounts 
V/YV/ to convidlion or knowledge. Inquiries, therefore, into the caufe 
of belief, in matters of confcioufnefs, or evident perception, ap- 
pear to be mifplaced, and only infinuate a queftion, where na- 
ture has refufed to admit of a doubt*. 

Under the fourth title, or that of inference, there remains to 
be confidered yet another road to the attainment of knowledge. In 
this we colledt, from fadts or circumftances previoufly admitted, 
fome farther information which would of itfelf, or otherwife, be 
wanting. 

The fadls or circumftances admitted may be founded in con- 
fcioufnefs, perception, teftimony, or even previous argument ; 
and are termed the data or premifes, while that which is infer- 
red from them, is termed the conclufion : and the evidence will 
be proportioned to that of the premifes, and to the connection 
which leads to infer the conclufion. The evidence of inference or 
argument, therefore, will partake in that of confcioufnefs, per- 
ception, or teftimony, according as the premifes are derived from 
one or other of thefe fources. It will decline as that of the pre- 
mifes declines ; and, even where thefe are certain, will become 
doubtful, in proportion as the connexion between the premifes 
and the conclufion may be queftioned. 

Things are connected in nature as caufe and effect, as general 
and particular, or as ordinary concomitants ; and, on thefe varie- 
ties 

* We mull not fay, with the fceptic, that nature has given us ideas or impreffions 
of things, and left us to colleft the reality of an obje& from thence : She has given 
as perception } and this is at once a knowledge of its objeft. 
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tics of conne&ion, inference of various evidence is founded. Part I. 
From a given caufe we infer an effedt ; or, from a given effedl, q HAP# itt 
we infer a caufe : From the weight of the atmofphere, we infer v^vv 
what fhall be the height of a column of a given fluid in the ba- 
rometer ; or, from that height, at a particular time, we infer the 
a&ual preffure or weight of the atmofphere in it& ftate then prefent. 

From a general law of nature, or from a generic defcription, 
we infer the fa& in particular inftances, or we clafs individuals 
under the genera to which they belong. From a fufficient num- 
ber of fadls, we infer a law of nature ; or, from the agreement of 
many individuals in one fet of qualities, we infer or we colled a 
generic defcription* 

From one or any part of the circumftances, that are ufually 
obferved together, we infer the whole ; or, from the general ap- 
pearance of an objeft, infer fome particular part. The mathe- 
matician reafons from his own definition ; the lawyer, from the 
ftatute or pradiice of his country ; the metaphyfician, from his 
primary conception of being and its attributes ; the phyfiologift 
either, by fome adequate enumeration of fads, inveftigates a law 
of nature, or, to explain a particular phenomenon, applies a law 
of nature he has previoufly conceived or eftablifhed. 



SECTION 
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SECTION IV. 



Of the Laws or Canons of Evidence. 



S ART tt AMONG the felicities incident to human nature, next to atem- 
Chap. II. ' 

Sect. IV. pet correct and refolute, We may reckon a judgement undifturb- 
V^YV/ ed in the difcernment of mfth. Thefe advantages are indeed 
connected together : The temper is fupported by juft concep- 
tions of things ; and, if our conceptions are miftaken or emba- 
raffed, we mutt fuffer proportionally, intefpeft to every circum- 
ftance in the condition of mind. 

The proper ufe of difcernment, in relation to what we admit 
as truth, may indeed be confidered as an article of wifdom, and' 
a branch of the moral fceince ; but, as we have this intereft at 
(lake, no lefs when we reafon than when we a<£l, it may not be 
improper to touch upon it in this place, or immediately in the 
fequel of the fa<5ts, now ftated, refpedting the fources of know- 
ledge. 

TSbe errdrs to which we are expofed, in the admiffion or in the 
rejection bf evidence, may be on either extreme, of indifcrimi- 

nate 
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nate credulity, on the one hand, or indifcriminate fcepticifm on Part I. 
the other. With the credulous, every appearance and every re- ~hap. **• 
port pafle8 undiflinguifhed and unqueftioned. With the fceptic, >^^ 
every doctrine is a fubjedt of cavil, and the defpair of knowledge 
is fubftituted for caution in the feledlion of truth. 

To guard againft the firfl of thefe errors, we are to diflinguifli 
what is confident with the order of nature, and to require, in fup- 
port of every tenet, the evidence with which it fhould naturally 
be attended if true. 

We are not to believe, upon the atteflation of others, what, if 
true, we ourfelves ought to be confcious of, or Ihould have per- 
ceived. We are not to believe, upon the report of one witnefs, 
what, if true, many others fhould be equally ready to atteft. 

Affe&ing to fecure the foundations of knowledge, fome have 
fet out with a maxim, that no tenet or fadt is to be admitted with- 
out evidence. This is undoubtedly true ; but the meaning of 
evidence mud be explained before the maxim can be fafely ap- 
plied. 

If, by the term evidence, we mean a fufficicnt caufe of know- 
ledge ; confcioufnefs and perception are of all others the pre- 
ferable grounds of aflent or convidlion : But, if the term evidence 
be reftri&ed to any particular caufe of belief, fuch as teftimony, 
or argument, the maxim ought to be reje&ed ; for many things 
are to be admitted as true, which cannot receive confirmation ei- 
ther from teftimony or argument. 

Whatever we are confcious of, or whatever we perceive, has'an 

evidence prior to argument or teftimony j and it is indeed froi> 

. Vol. I. M premifes 
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Part, I. premifes fo known, that we are enabled, in the conftrudUon of ar~ 
q HAP 'iv gument, to infer the moft certain conclufions : But, as teftimony 
s^y^\\ has ufurped the name of evidence in the courts of law, argument 

or inference has ufurped it no lefs in the difcuffions of fcience. 

And the maxim, that no propofition is to be received without 

evidence, is fuppofed to imply the neceflity of argument in fup- 

port of every truth* 

Hence Des Cartes thought it neceflary to (late an argument in 
proof of his own exiftence, before he would proceed, upon that 
fuppofition, to treat of any thing elfe. This limited applicacion 
of the term evidence, more than we are apt to imagine, may be 
the caufe of that fcepticifm which difputes the aflent, if not to 
matters of confcioufnefs, at leaft to thofe of perception, or any 
other the mod evident fads. 

It is obvious, that the force of an argument partly confifts in 
the evidence of premifes or of truths previoufly known, or better 
known than the conclusion inferred from them : And, for this rea- 
• fan, whatever is already equally or better known, than any pre- 

mifes from which we Can propofe to infer it, cannot be eftablifh- 
ed by argument. The fceptic, therefore, who requires argument 
in fupport of every affumption, mull begin to doubt precifely at 
the point at which the truth is mod certainly known. 

It is probably in this limited fenfe of the term, that the fcep- 
tic requires evidence, before he admits the perceptions of fenfe. 
In deciding on the truth of perception, indeed, we have fome- 
times to examine the informations of one fenfe by thofe of ano- 
ther i and, where obfervation is doubtful, in one or a few in- 
ftances, we repeat the fame obfervation in many, and bring every 
competent organ of fenfe to our aid : But, when we have done 

fo 
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fo much, or when our perception is already clear and determi- Part i! 
nate, we have no farther refource, and have not any previous data 9 HAP- **• . 
on which to eftabiifh the faith of what we perceive. ^o/^Jj 

While we admit the maxim, that no information is to be re- 
ceived without the evidence it muft have had if true, we muft 
alfo admit the converfe ; that, in matters within our cognifance, 
and on which ^1 decifion is required of us, information, fupport- 
ed by all the evidence it could have had if true, ought to be fu£ 
tained as fbfficient to command our belief. What we ourfelves 
cannot have perceived muft be admitted on the credible report 
of other : What has not paft m the prefence of witnefles, muft 
be admitted, or reje&ed, on the credit of the circumftances 
which ferve to evince or difprov* it. To rejedl fuch informa- 
tion, were to fhut up the mind againft the admiflion of know- 
ledge, and to rgedl the guide which nature had furnifhed for 
our direction through life. 

Scepticifm, no doubt, by reftraining credulity, may guard a- 
gainft one fpecies of error, but, carried to extreme, would dis- 
courage the fearch of truth, fufpend the progrefs of knowledge, 
and become a fpecies of palfy of all the mental powers, whether 
of fpeculation or of adlion. 

The fceptic, indeed, fbmetimes affeds to diftinguifh the pro- 
vinces of fpeculation and of aifUon. While, in fpeculation, he 
queftions the evidence of fenfe ; in pra&ice, he admits it with 
the moft perfedl confidence: But fpeculations in fcience are 
furely of little account, if they have not any relation to fubjedls 
of actual choice and purfuit ; and if they do not prepare the 
mind for the difcernment of matters, relating to which there is 
a£lual occafion to decide, and to adl, in the conduct of human life. 

M 2 Upon 
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' ART *tt Upon the whole, we may venture to fum up the law of aflent 
Smt IV. or ^^ 5nt » reipeding either extreme of credulity or fcepticifin, 
W\j in the following terms, lc That, as it were abfurd to believe. 
" without evidence, or to afledt knowledge where nature has not 
" furnifhed any means of information; fo it were equally abfurd 
41 and ruinous in its confequences to rejeft, in any matter of im- 
u portance, the only means of information which nature has fur- 
"nifhed." 



SECTION 
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SECTION V. 



Of Obfcrvdtion. 



IN refped to mere confcioufnefs or perception, it is probable Part. I. 
that all men are nearly alike ; fo far at leaft as they are poflefled ? HAP y 1 ' 
of the fame fubje<5ts of confcioufnefs, and the fame organs of fenfe. \^>r\J 
&ut there is an article of intelligence fubfequent to thefe in which 
individuals appear greatly to differ. 

We often perceive, and are confcious of things ytrhich we fuf- 
fer to efcape our obfervation. This adtof the mindpre-fuppofes conr 
fcioufnefs, perception, or information fomehow received ; but is 
the voluntary ad of a mind intent that nothing (hall efcape which; 
may gratify curiofity, may be turned to ufe, or which in any 
way merits attention. 

It is probable that minds differ originally in refpe& to this 
quality, and that they who have it mod, poflefs intelligence it- 
felf in the higheft degree, or at lead are likely to be mod diftin- 
guiihedin the ufe of their faculties* 

A* 
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^ ART rr ^ s observation is the firft voluntary effort of our diftin&ive na- 
Sect. V." ture f the defedl of it is likely to mar the advantages to be reaped 

v^v^ from thence : If we overlook in the objedls arourid us, the 

circumftances in which they concern us, if we are ignorant of 
their confequences, and thus unprepared for the fcene in which 
we are deftined to a&,our lives are likely to be a feries of error, fol- 
ly, and difappointment. 

If we overlook the charadteriftical qualities by which fubjedts 
may be diftinguifhed or clafled, the world, in refpeft to us, yet 
remains in a date of confufion or chaos : If we overlook the more 
important relations of aiflion and paflion, by which parts are com- 
bined in the living order of nature, we remain infenfible to that 
magnificent fcene which the univerfe prefents, and in the con- 
templation of which we are deftined to find the higheft and mod 
improving exercife of our faculties. 

Nature, indeed, has placed in our way many occafions which 
excite obfervation, however little we may intend the exercife of 
our reafon in this particular, and however dull and fupine we 
may be in refpedt to matters that do not immediately affedt our 
fenfes with pleafure or pain. Few things are fo far indifferent to 
men of ordinary underftanding as not in fome degree to engage 
their attention. The perceived importance of any one particular, 
leads the obfervation to whatever is connected with it. Even 
things which are overlooked when feparately prefented, willappear 
fir iking when flated in comparifon or contrafl one with another. 
The multiplicity and refemblance, or variety and diverfity, there- 
fore, of obje&s that occur in the f yflem of nature, are powerful 
incitements to obfervation and thought. 

Whatever 
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Whatever has a relation to ourfelves, whether by-its tendency ^ ART *• 
to hurt or to benefit, is an objedt of paffion, averfion, or defire, Sect. V.* 
and can efcape obfervation only from thofe who are yet unap- \*/*Y\J 
prifed of its power. 

Inadvertence in many is corre&ed only by experience, and they 
are flow of forming any concerted defign of obfervation or of ac- 
tion. Yet man is deftined to adl from defign, and to anticipate 
the future from the obfervation of the part. The part on which 
he enters is by him previoufly conceived, however he may fuffer 
himfelf to be diverted from it by incidental occafions. And he is 
deftined to choofe, and intentionally to purfue, the means by which 
he is enabled to accomplifh his end. He goes in fearch of important 
matter, even where it is not prefented to his firft obfervations, and 
is qualified to conftrudl the fabric of knowledge or fcience re- 
fpe&ing his own and other natures, in a form to which cafual 
and unexamined appearances might never have conduced his 
thoughts.. 

In the ftudy of vifible and mechanical fubjedls men have, in 
latter ages, purfued their obfervations in the way of experiment^ 
a name formerly unknown to the world. They have not been 
contented with obferving what nature prefents in her ordinary 
courfe ; they have devifed new circumftances, and varied the 
conjunctures in which the operation to be obferved is repeated, 
in order that the variety it prefents, in different conjunctures, 
may lead to a difcernment of the caufe from which it proceeds. 
In one experiment, a fuppofed caufe is fet to operate by itfelf^ 
without any concurring circumftance ; in another the caufe in 
queftion is entirely excluded ; in order to judge from the effeA 
3 in 
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Part. I. 
Chap. II. 
Sect. V. 



in one cafe, or the want of effeft in the other, how far the phe- 
nomenon to be explained a&ually proceeds from the caufe al- 
leged. Thus, in the experiments of Torricelli and Pafchall, 
the preflure of the atmofphere was admitted on the furface of 
a fluid into which the inverted tube was immerfed, or it was 
excluded ; and the experiment was tried with fluids of different 
fpecific gravity ; from all which it appeared, that the column 
fufpended kept pace with the preflure of the atmofphere, and 
was fuch in the different fluids of mercury or water, as that 
preflure could balance. In fuch trials as thefe, the operation of 
a caufe which in the ordinary courfe of things might have for- 
ever remained unobferved, was forced into view, and placed be- 
yond the poffibility of doubt or miftake. The phenomena of 
fu&ion were familiarly known, and the pump was conflruded 
to obtain its effeft ; but the caufe remained in obfcurity, until 
the Torricellian experiments brought it to light. Other branches 
of fcience have attained to the mod beautiful form through a ft- 
ries of concerted experiments ; fuch as are exemplified in the 
theory of light and colour by Newton, of eledlricity by Franklin, 
of chemiftry by Black, Lavoifier, and other ingenious men. 



This, however, is a method of obfervation which cannot be 
equally purfued in the ftudy of human nature, or of human 
affairs, as in certain departments of the material fyftem. No 
man is fo much the matter of his fellow-creatures, as to claim 
the right of expofing them to the rifk of a trial, of which the 
refult may be calamitous or fatal ; no one is willing to make 
fuch experiments refpedfcing himfelf. But, in the nature of man, 
where the operation of every principle, whether of affe&ion or 
paffion is known to every mind, and where the conjunctures in 
which they adually operate are fufficiently varied in the ordi- 

i nary 
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nary courfe of things, the ufe of concerted experiment is not e- ^ ART *• 
quallyneceflary. £«£«• 

Men have fufficiently varied their trials on the effedt of ex- 
ternal accommodations, diverfity of manners, and forms of po- 
licy. Every one may obferve for himfelf the effedl of fuch vari- 
ations, whether amounting to happinefs or mifery. And if he 
err, it is not want of experience that mifleads him ; but pre- 
fumptive opinions conceived without examination, and fuffered to 
remain even in oppofition to the experience he has actually had. 

In this matter we have not only to cultivate the powers of ob- 
fervation, but to acquire alio that force of mind which may give 
to obfervation its proper effedt. There is no objedt of human con- 
cern on which the dulled of minds has not already imbibed fome 
opinion ; and opinions formed into habits of thinking do not 
give way even to convi&ion. They may be fupplanted by a 
different or contrary habit of thinking ; but often fet inftrudtion, 
mere information, or even convidtion at defiance. Of this we 
need no other example, than that of a perfon, who, although he is 
convinced that all the tales of ghofts and apparitions he ever heard 
are fabulous, yet trembles in entering a church yard or burial vault 
in the dark. 
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SECTION VI. 



Of Memory. 



wnrv/ 



Chap* if. AS Obfervation is the meafure of attention bellowed on fubjeds. 
Sect. VI. whether paft, prefent, or to come, fo Memory is the continued 

poffeflion or power of recollecting what we continue to know of a 

fubjeft formerly perceived. 

Although, under the feparate titles of t^iderftanding and of wiH, 
we feemtohave adopted adiftin&ion that is fufEciently accurate, 
fo as to have excluded from the one every paflion, affe&ion, or 
a&ive propenfity, and from the other every ad of apprehenfion 
or of conception conflituent of mere knowledge ; yet, in ftatkig 
particulars, we are reminded that the operations we enumerate 
under either title, are not the feparate parts of a divided fubjedl, 
but the occafional and often joint operations and functions of one 
and the fame intelligent power. The fame mind that aflfe&s the 
pofleflion of an object already known, alfo affedls the knowledge 
of it ; and underftanding itfelf, prior to the impulfe of any fpe- 
cial afFeftion, is dire&ed by an aftive propenfity, which we terra 
curiofity. 

A3 
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As observation is the energy of mind aware of importance in the ** ART *• 
nature of its objedt, fo memory is an active function continuing Sect. Vll 
to grafp the fubje<5ts of knowledge. It is modified by a va- v*rrv^ 
riety of original propenfities and difpofitions. We are difpofed 
to retain what we have obferved or known. We are difpofed to re- 
collect particulars under the fame combination, and in the fame 
order, in which they we prefented. Hence the unity of a fub- 
jedt, though confiding of many feparable parts, is attended in us 
with unity of conception. 

This important law of our nature is, by Mr Hobbes, as we 
have already mentioned, termed the coherence of thoughts, and, 
by Mr Locke, the aflbciation of ideas. Its phenomena are of 
mighty confequence, whether in the contemplative or adtive 
purfuits of mind. In every ad of contemplation, as in the func- 
tions of memory in particular, we are difpofed to connect fub- 
jedts together in our thoughts as we have found them connected 
in nature, whether by contiguity of time or place, fimilitude, or 
the more important relations of caufe or effedt. 

Mere contiguity of time or of place is an accidental connection; 
but, in palling from one fubjedt of thought to another, the efledt 
of it can never be refitted, even by tKofe who are apprized of the 
other and more important relation of fubje&s. 

The prefentment of any one thing revives the memory of ma- 
ny others which are in any way connedted with it. The fight 
of an acquaintance recals the fcene of our familiarity, or the 
fcene recals the acquaintance ; and we are told of perfons, who, 

N 2 being 
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Part I. being furniflied with a leading expreflion or fentence in a page they 
o HAP vi kwl "ad, could, from the mere contiguity of words in a paflage 
\,SY\j of any length, repeat the whole. This is K> have things by rote* 
without any underftanding or comprehenfion of their nature. It 
is a talent, however, which may be turned to account, and is to- 
be valued as we value the pofleffion of every fubjedt that may be 
made fubfervient to any valuable purpofc. 

Similitude, in one degree, is the relation o^difierent fpecies of 
the fame genus ; and, in yet a nearer degree* it is the relation of 
individuals of the fame fpecies. On thefe fimilitudes, the arrange- 
ment of defcriptive hiftory depends j and, on this arrangement 
comprehenfion of thought and retention of memory, to a great 
extent* may be founded. 

The relation of caufe and effect* of which we are originally 
eonfeious in the efforts of mind* and the intended efifeft of thofe 
efforts* is afterward* fuppofed to exiftalfo in the concomitancy of 
other fubjeds and events. When any number of effedfcs can be 
traced to the fame caufe, they are faid to be underftood. They 
are retained in a fingle adl of comprehenfion or memory ; and re- 
membrance* in this cafe, is a continuing to underftand what we 
have once well underftood. 

From the whole of thefe fadte we may colled the great advan- 
tage of order in the arrangement of particulars, to facilitate the 
remembrance of them. When things to be remembered how- 
ever numerous, are fe placed* that the relation of contiguity 
concurs with thofe of fimilitude, caufe, and ef&d, in leading 
the memory from one to another* the talk of recollection may be 
performed with proportional eafe. 

- 3 Iff 
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In performing this tafk, we adually avail ourfelves of the £ ART I# 
order in which things have been ftated before us, and endeavour Sect. VI. 
to pafs from what we do remember to that which we propofe v/YV 
to recoiled : But we may be aiked, upon this fubjed of recol- 
le&k>n or intentional memory, in what fenfe can we intend to 
remember what we have actually forgotten. 

Intention, in every inftance, implies a conception of what is in- 
tended ; and the conception of a thing paft, being the remem- 
brance of it, would fuperfede the intention to recal it again. 

There is a myftery in thought, which none of the corporeal 
images under which it has been exprefled, can ferve to illuftrate. 
It is not a type, an imprefBon, or pidure ; for all thefe are par- 
ticular, and contain at once all the parts that compofe them ; 
and the prefence of any one part is the prefence of the whole. 
An intention to recoiled is an effort of the mind to review the 
particulars of a fubjed, of which fome effed or concomitant 
circumftance is conceived, and employed, as a thread that may 
lead through the whole. 

Men are obferved to differ from one another very much in the 
meafure of this faculty i It is conneded- with underftanding ; 
for men continue long to remember what they have well under* 
flood : It is conneded with obfervation alio ; and men continue 
to remember, in the fame degree in which they have attentively 
obferved the fubjeds of thought. 

Memory is, like other operations of mind, much affeded by 
the different conditions of the animal frame. In childhood, it 
is limited and of fhort duration : The tranfadions ofc infancy, 

accordingly* 
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Part I. accordingly, are not remembered in the periods of manhood 
o HAP T7r' or youth. Of thefe, indeed, the tranfadtions are remembered in 

DECT. VI. J . 

isy\j old age i but what pafles in extreme old ageitfelf is feldom retain- 
ed from one day, even from one hour, to another. 

In accounting for thefe phenomena, we fometimes recur to 
mechanical Gmilies, and the analogy of impreflions on mate- 
rials foft, hard, or of fome intermediate confidence. The mind, we 
conceive, is like wax, which may be fbftened too much to retain, 
or too little to receive, an impreffion. In childhood, the mate- 
rial is too fofc, and gives way to impreflions, but does not retain 
them. In old age, it is hard, and retains the impreflions former- 
ly made } but does not receive any new ones. In manhood, the 
confidence is at once proper to receive, and to retain the impref- 
lions which are made upon it. In this we have a perfedt model 
of the analogical theories, or explanations of the human under- 
danding, founded in fimile that may pafs among poetic allufions; 
but, in fcience, only ferves to confound the condition of different 
or oppofite natures together. 

We are confcious of memory, as we are of perception, in the 
proper fenfe of thefe words ; and, though we know that perception 
is obtained by the intervention of animal organs, and even know, 
that memory is connected with a date of the animal frame, yet 
we know not how either is condituted. Perception and memory 
are a<ftive exertions of mind, and not a mere figure or motion im- 
preffed on body. This diftindtion of aftivity in mind, and of pa£ 
livenefs in body, is retained in the grammatical forms of expref- 
fion. The mind perceives or remembers ; body is impelled, 
flopped, or receives an impreffion. And it cannot afford any fa- 
2 tisfadioa 
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tisfadion to be told, that a tranfition from one thought to ano- Pakt I. 
ther in mind is a mere change of place or of figure; or, that a fi- ~hap. • 
gure or motion, fomewhere retained, amounts to the memory of K m / m r\j 
what is paft in perception or thought. 
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SECTION VIL 



Of Imagination. 



Part I. IN the ufe of what wc have any way conceived and remember, 

Sect" VlL wc ^ vc occa ^ on frequently, for the farther purpofe of thought, 

\yv\j to (late our fubje&s together or feparately, and one fubjeft fully 

or partially, according to the intention of the mind in that in- 

fiance. Hie firft of thefe modes of conception may be termed 

Imagination, the other Abftra&ion. 

In imagination, we would (late our fubjedt with all its qualities 
and circumflances, and a plurality of fubje&s, in refpecft to all 
their relations of fimilitude, analogy, or oppofition ; whereas, 
in abftra&ion, we would confider fubjedls, or parts of fubjedls, in 
fome limited point of view, to which our reafoning or thought 
in that inftance is diredled. 

Any given fubjedl may thus exercife either faculties of ima- 
gination or abftra&ion. A mountain, for inftance, may be to 
die poet or landfcape painter, an objeft of imagination ; to the 

geometer 
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geometer an objecft of abftra&ion. Artifts of the fir ft denomina- Part I. 

tion (late to themfelves, or conceive at once its outline in the fky ; £ HAP "*l[ j 

the woods, rocks, and precipices that diverfify its furface, and \^y\j # 

which rife above one another in forming its afcent. They may 

ftate alfo the clouds that make a part in the back ground, the 

beads that pafture upon it* and the eagles that foar above in the 

Iky. 

The fame object may exercife alfo the powers of geometry, 
by which the artift may intend merely to meafure its height ; 
he, accordingly, ftates to himfelf no more than a vertical line, 
that pafTes from its fummit, at right angles, to its bafe. And 
this exercife of the mind is termed abftradlion, becaufe fome 
one, or a few particulars, are taken into confideration apart from 
the whole. 

Imagination is the faculty which we employ in narration, de- 
scription, defign, or invention, Aj?ftra<5lion, that which we em- 
ploy ia generalization or in conceiving, as Plato would exprefs 
it, the one ttat runs through many individuals of the fame 
fpecies or genu*. 

The language of imagination is metaphor, allegory, fimile, 
and antithefis, or contraft. Of this faculty it is the objedt in every 
inftance to particularize ; to prefent individuals in their feparate 
form; to fill up a defign with a detail of ajl the parts it is project- 
ed to have ; or in fpeech to prefent the occafions of afFe&ion and 
paflion, and the grounds of convidlion, in fuch a manner, as to 
command the afient, and turn the whole force of the mind to a 
particular purpofe* 

Vol. L O So 
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Part I. 
Chap. II. 
Sect VII 



So far it fhould appear that imagination is the fpecific talent 
of the orator and poet ; and of importance, alfo, in qualifying men 
to treat of affairs; for in thefe nothing is abdradt, or free from its 
particularities. Although in argument, fingle points may be fepa- 
rately difcuffed, and didindtnefs require the power of abftrac- 
tion, yet, in proceeding to adt, the whole of every fubjedt mud: 
be 'conceived together j for fo it exifts in nature, and fo it mud 
be expedted to meet the perfbn who would operate upon it, or 
conduit himfelf properly with refpedl to it. In fpeculations on 
niechanifm, moving preffure, and fridtion may be confidered a- 
part ; but, in pradtice, they occur and mull be confidered toge- 
ther. In fpeculations on the military art, the nature of a coun- 
try, of troops whether of horfe or foot, of arms, cannon or muf- 
quetry, and above all, the nature of men to be commanded or 
led into a&ion, may, for the fake of didindtnefs, be confidered a- 
part, and each by itfelf furnifh matter of regular diicourie ; but, 
in pradtice, the whole mud be taken together; and the negledt of 
any part will fruftratethe moft fpecious advantage of knowledge 
refpedting the others. 



Different men, either from nature or habit, are varioully qua- 
lified either for imagination or abdradtion, and mutually look 
upon the talents in which they themfelvesaredefedlive with fome 
degree of contempt'} although it is evident that real ability "con- 
fids in a proper affemblage of both. The engineer can never 
know the amount of the different powers he is to employ, or of 
the refidance he is to overcome, without confidering each of 
them apart, fo as to edimate its quantity ; nor can he turn his 
fcience to ufe, without being able to conceive how the whole is 
to be treated, when prefent at once, and operating together. 

In 
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In imagination, fubjedls may be confidered as fingle and fepa- P ART - !• 
rate, or as forming plurality and number of conflituent parts. g £CT yj^ 



^nr>^ 



In confidering a plurality of fubjc&s together, we have not 
only to conceive the feparate qualities, circumftances, and pecu- 
liarities of each, we attend to their relations alfo, whether of fi- 
militude, analogy, or oppofition. 

Similitude, or the repetition of like parts and qualities, is the 
foundation of clarification, or leads to the arrangement of fub- 
jedts in defcriptive hiftory. 

Analogy is the repetition of like proportions, or correfponding 
relations. Things unlike may be analogous : Thus, the fin of a 
fifh and the wing of a bird, the water of the fea and the air of 
of the atmofphere, are unlike ; but there njay be analogy between 
them ; for, as the fin is to the water, fo is the wing to the air, 
and fo forth. 

In confequence of analogy, though in matters unlike, the names 
of operation and quality are transferred from onfc to another ; as 
a bird may be faid to fwim through the air, and a fifh to fly in 
the water : and, in fuch inftance, according as the fubje& from 
which an expreffion is borrowed is more familiar, more elevated, 
or mean, than that to which it is applied, the metaphor has a 
correfponding effe<5t, in illuftrating, in railing, or in finking the 
matter in which it is ufed. Thus, a perfon whom we would 
fink in the public efteem is faid to be obfeure ; and a perfon who 
is fuppofed to be eminent for any talent or virtue is faid to fhine. A 
perfon who fpeaks with great force of expreffion, is faid to thun- 

O a derj 
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Part I. der ; or the breeze that gently ftirs the leaves, in pafling through 
c HAP vil a wooc *> ls &*& t0 figh, or to whifper. 

In the lavifh and profufe application of metaphor, the feparate 
divifions of nature are, in fome meafure, blended together. The 
intellectual, animal, vegetable, and mechanical kingdoms, receive 
the appellation of qualities one from the other. The magnetic 
needle is faithful and true to the pole. The lover is attrafted by the 
charms of his miftrefs. A thought is heavy, and memory is ef- 
faced. There is a collifion of fentiments, and the qualities of bo- 
dies are adverfe one to another. This is termed metaphorical 
language ; may ferve to vary a flile ; to fupply the defedl of pro- 
per terms ; to difplay imagination, or help out the effedl of rhe- 
torical compofition, in calling the colours of one fubjedk upon 
another. It is reckoned an ornament of flile : but, in the cor- 
real ftatement of truth, the ufe of proper expreflion, it mud be 
confefled, has a beauty and elegance, which metaphorical lan- 
guage never can reach *. 

Allegory like metaphor is founded in the fuppofed analogy of 
fubjedts : But as metaphor is accomplifhed in {ingle terms, al- 
legory may be continued in relation or defcription to any extent; 
while entire fubje&s with all the language that in propriety belongs 
to them are fubftituted one for the other. 

But although, in the allegory, perfons or things of one kind on- 
ly are prefented, it is intended that perfons or things of a different 
kind fliould be conceived or underftood. TRus, in the well 
known table or pidture of Cebes, inclofures, fields, lawns, and 

rocky 

* See the writings of Sir David Dalrymple pafiira. 
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Tocky afcents, interfperfcd with figures and buildings of different Part L 
defcriptions, are meant to exhibit the circumftances of human 9 HAF \lh 

Vtyg'T \7 IT 

life, the charaders and paflions of men, with the event of their >^y^/ 
different occupations and purfuits. 

Allegory may thus be confidered as metaphor extended from 
fingle qualities to many fuch ; and it may be continued through 
all the correfponding circumftances and operations of nature, fo 
far as the analogy is obvious. Or if it fhould be far fetched 
and obfcure, the allegory may ftill be underftood with the help 
of a comment, or what is termed a key to difclofe it. 

Allegories are fometimes amufing, and may ferve to exprefs, 
in a difguifed or artful way, what, more diredlly dated, might be 
offenfive or lefs agreeable : But allegories are otherwife feldom 
inftru&ive. A very common thought may appear ingenious in 
its allegorical drefe, from the ingenuity and aptnefs of prefenta- 
tion of one thing for another ; or it may appear profound, from 
the difficulty of perceiving what is meant under a far fetched 
fubftitution : But talents are furely mifapplied, in rendering that 
difficult in allegory which, diredlly expreffed, would be familiar 
and eafy. 

In thefe obfervations, our objedl is not to analyfe figures of 
rhetoric, but merely to illuftrate, by reference to fome effects of 
imagination, a faculty which is of fo much importance in the 
hiftory of mind. 

Even fimile, too, notwithftanding the meaning of the term, 
proceeds upon the analogy, rather than the identity or fimili- 
jtude of fubje&s. If the objedt of fimile were to point out fub- 

jedc 
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Part. I. jeCts that were like. What more like the aCtion and character of 
Chap.JL one man t j ian t ^ c a fti on anc i character of another : Yet fuch 

comparifons are never ufed in poetry. Diomed is never faid to 
have fought like Achilles, nor Ajax like Idomeneus. The hoft 
of Greeks is not compared to any other multitude of men ; but 
to a fwarm of bees. The warrior, who bravely maintains his 
pod is compared to a rock in the fea, beat by the furge, but im- 
moveable. The hoft of angels, moving their fpears at the fignal 
of command, is compared to a field of corn waving in the wind. 
Even Ajax, in his unwilling and flow retreat from a multitude of 
enemies, is compared, not to any other man in like circumftances* 
but to an afs, who quits the field of corn with reluctance, and 
does not mend his pace, though aflailed by all the flicks and 
(tones of the village. 

Contraft is alfo an effort of imagination, in which the opposition 
of fubjeCts is brought into view. Things oppofite are fo dated, as 
that the qualities in which they ftand oppofed, become the more 
perceptible or (hiking. Thus colours are contrafted in painting > 
virtues and vices, knowledge and ignorance, parts and incapa- 
city, in the characters and difpofitions of men. 

Contraft is the reverfe of fimile, and antithefis the reverie of 
metaphor. When they arife naturally from the fubjeCt, they 
conftitute an ornament of ftyle, and may be of great force in 
promoting its effects, but crowded improperly betray affecta- 
tion and give difguft. 
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SECTION VIII. 



Of AbpaRim. 



We have, in the laft fe&ion, taken the benefit of contrail, in Part. I. 
placing the definitions of imagination and abftradlion together. s ECT# viii. 
In the one, a fubjedt is dated in all its qualities and circumftan- v^rrv^ 
ces; in the other, one or a few points are taken for feparate con- 
sideration. 

Some degree of abftra&ion is exprefled in every general term, 
and indeed in every word of a language, except in the proper 
names which are affixed to mere individuals* In the term ani- 
mal, we abftraft what is common to all living creatures, from 
what is peculiar to any fpecies or genus. The fhepherd, in talk- 
ing of his flock, can tell of what is common to the kind, without 
entering into the peculiarities of any individual. The poftman 
can exadt his hire for the length of the road, without any regard 
to its breadth. The geometer does no more, when he reafons of 
lines, or of length, without breadth; and of furfaces, or of length 
and breadth, without thicknefs ; even of points or mere place, 
2 without 
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Part I. without any dimenfion whatever : He knows, in the mean time, 
s HAP vill t ' Lat ever y body, an ^ every fpace, actually has all the dimenfions 
\^y\j of length, breadth, and thicknefs, and cannot be imagined with- 
out them. 

In ftating the laws of nature, we abftradl what is common and 
uniform in many operations, from what is Angular, and ferves to 
diverfify particular inftances. In metaphyfics or ontology, we ab- 
ftradt what is common or univerfal to all beings, from the mul- 
tiplicity of diftin&ive and feparate qualities. The language of 
fcience, in this manner, becomes abftrufe and intricate to the vul- 
gar. Andabftradtion,ormetaphyficalreafoning,in which it is carri- 
ed to the greateft height, is another name for what is incompre- 
henfible or difficult : But it is, in reality, no more than a conti- 
nuation of what is performed by the feebleft underftanding, m 
treating things of a kind, under their generic or common appel- 
lations. 

How far ordinary minds proceed in this matter, without a£- 
fedling the heights of fcience, may be learned from the ftrudture 
of the mod vulgar dialed*, in which every term, that is not a mere 
proper name, is expreffive of fome abftra&ion. 

If a language, even that of a favage nation, contain the gene- 
ric terms of animal and vegetable, or univerfal terms of fub- 
ftance, quality, quantity, and fo on ; fo far, may we be aflured that 
the people who fpeak that language, even the mod rude, have ab- 
ftra&ed; and, fo far, the diredl operation is familiar to every one : 
Although the reflex a<£t of the mind, in recolle&ing and ftating 
what the mind itfelf has done, is referved for men of fpeculatioa 
and fcience. 

3 We 
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We may obferve in nature a variety of fubjedts, which, being ^ ART '• 
applicable to fbme purpofes in human life, are faicl to be ufeful ; sect. Vlli. 
and hence, without taking into our account therefpe&ive purpofe ^^ 
which any one fubjedt in particular may ferve, we admit its uti- 
lity ; and refer to this general predicament timber, ftone, metals 
plants animals, and whatever elfe, though indefinitely varied, agree 
in the circumftance of being ufeful to man. 

We obferve alfo a variety of fubjelts which are, in themfelves, or 
in their place, excellent and beautiful. The eye, the hand, and 
the foot, are beautiful in their ftrudhire, and contribute to 
beauty in the frame of which they are a part. In the ufe of the 
abftradt term, beauty, we overlook the peculiarities of any parti- 
cular fubje&, toftate what is common to this with other beauti- 
ful iubje&s or forms. Beauty may be refotved into excellence ; 
and is one of the afpe&s of what is good. In what nature of 
things it is conftituted, we ihall have occafion to confider in pur- 
fbing, to its different applications, the important diftindion of 
good and evil. In the mean time, it is mentioned merely in il- 
luftration of that operation of mind, which we term abftra&ion. 

As, in the ufe of this faculty, entity is the fubjedl of metaphyfics 
or ontology, as quantity is the fubjedt of geometry ; fo the ab- 
ftra£t form of an operation in nature is a phyfical law, and its 
application the conftituent of phyfical fcience. The abftradl form 
and expreflion of what is excellent or good, is a moral law, and a 
principle of moral fcience. 
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SECTION IX. 



Of Science. 



Part I* 

Chap. II. IN nature all the fubjedts prefented to our obfervation are indi- 

Sect. IX. vidual, and marked with their particular qualities and circum* 

v - /nr ^' fiances. In the exercife of imagination or fancy, we proceed after 

the model of nature, and particularlize whatever wcj conceive for 

any purpofe of contemplation, defign, or invention. But, if we 

would colledt many particulars under one or a few general titles, 

we muft abftradl the conditions in which they agree from thofe 

in which they differ. 

As imagination, therefore, may be termed the faculty of parti- 
cularization, abftradtion may be termed the faculty of generaliza- 
tion. 

This faculty, applied to matters of defcription, gives the fpe- 
cies and genera of things ; applied to the fucceffion of events, 
gives the laws of nature ; and applied to matters of choice, give*, 
the laws of morality. 
i 

The 
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The phyfical laws of nature may be collected from a fufficient Part I. 
number of particulars which, though differing in circumftances, q HAP \x 
and diverfified in their appearances, fugged a general fadl common v^rvvy 
to many operations. Thus, the law of gravitation, or the pref- 
ftue of bodies in the vertical line, is traced through all the phe- 
nomena of weight in bodies at reft, of acceleration in falling bo- 
dies, of retardation in afcending bodies, of vibration in pendu- 
lums, and of the curvature defcribed in projectiles, and fo forth. 

The law being thus afcertained, it is applied to the explana- 
tion of many phenomena which, of themfelves, would never have 
fuggefted the law. Such are the varying preflures of fluids on 
the bottoms and fides of veflels proportioned not to their quanti- 
ty or abfolute weight, but to their depth or altitude. Such are 
the ebbing and flowing of the fea, the proceffion of the equinox- 
es, the revolution of planets in their orbits, and fo forth ; of which 
the explanations, fo obtained, are termed theories^of the refpediive 
phenomena to which they belong. 

In this manner, phyfical fcience is conftituted, and particu- 
lars are faid to be underftood and fcientifically known when we 
can refer them to the phyfical laws under which they are compre- 
hended. 

The objedl of phyfical fcience being fadl and reality, it is evident 
that mere hy pothefis cannot be fubftituted for a law of nature, nor 
any theory fuftained, in which the principle is not fome known 
or exifting law of nature, and its application fufficient to explain 
the appearance. It is alfo evident that, where any appearance is 
comprehended in any well known law of nature, it is unneceflary 
to feek for any other account or explanation of it. Such is the 

P 2 tendency 
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tendency of the rales which Newton laid down to himfelf in pro- 
r RT h ceding t0 explain the phenomena of the planetary fyftem. 

Sxct.IX. , ■ 

V/W Science is fometimes defined the knowledge of caufes and their 

effects in nature. But caufe and effeft, fo far as we, are enabled 
to conceive their relation, are terms of the fame meaning with 
thofe we have employed, namely, law of nature t and its pheno- 
mena. 

The relation of caufe and effect is familiarly conceived ; but 
metaphyficians are not agreed on the origin of this conception. 
Some are of opinion, that it originates in the mere conjunction or 
concomitancy of one thing with another ; as in the conjunction 
of expanfion with heat, or of motion with impulfe, and fo forth. 

Mere conjunction, however, will not account for the notion of 
caufe and effeCt ; for things are conjoined without fuggefting any 
fuch relation between them; as the waves that break on the fhore; 
the leaves, blofToms, and fruit, that come in fucceffion through the 
ipring and fummer. Nor could mere conjunction, without a pre- 
vious notion of this relation ever fugged any thing befides con- 
tiguity of time or place. 

The relation of caufe and effeCl is probably conceived firft in 
the mind itfelf ; in the relation of its oyra efforts to their in- 
tended effeCt ; in the relation of evidence to the conviction pro- 
duced by it : And the relation being thus previoufly conceived, 
may be afterwards prefumed to exift on the credit of figns or 
proofs, which appear fufficient to evince its reality in any parti- 
cular inftance ; as in the cafe of things uniformly obferved toge- 
ther^ and in the fame proportions* 

Where 
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Where this is the cafe, we aflume the relation of caufe and ef- £ ART ** 

Chap IX 

fe& ; and, as there is a neceffary connexion betwixt evidence and Sect. IX 
belief, we aflume alfo, not the mere concomitancy, but the necellity v/yxj 
of an eflfed from its caufe, and converfely the necefftty of a caufe 
to the production of an efieft. It is confeffed neverthelefs by 
metaphyiicians, that, notwithstanding this aflumed neceffity of a 
caufe to the produ<ftton of every eflfe&, the intimate nature of 
caufality or operating power, is nowhere fo known to us as to 
let us perceive its efficacy. And when we fay, that gravitation 
is the caufe of weight in bodies, we mean no more than that the 
weight of a body, whether at reft or in motion, is a particular 
phenomenon of the general law, by which bodies prefs to the 
earth in the vertical line. 

When we do not perceive a caufe, we are apt to imagine one,, 
and thus fubftittjte imagination to fupply thedefedl of our know- 
ledge. It is fafer, therefore, to acknowledge our ignorance in this 
matter, and to aim at the inveftigation of laws, in which we may 
actually fucceed, and in which we cannot miftake hypothecs for 
fad and reality, than to ufe a term which is ambiguous in its 
meaning, and under which we may fubftitute fuppofition and; 
fancy, for obfervation in aligning the caufes of things. 

Sir Ifaac Newton, in his theory of the planetary fyftem, ihew~ 
ed that the phenomena are comprehended in the well-known laws 
of motion and gravitation, familiar in the terreftrial fpaces,and e~ 
qually applicable to the heavens. 

Des Cartes, in fearch of a caufe for the planetary revolution*, 
fuppofed the fpace in which they move to be repleniihed with mat- 
ter* 
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Part I. ter, and that matter to be in motion, in the manner of a whirl- 
s' HAP IX ' P° ^ or vortex * Here is fuppofition upon fuppofition, without 
s^W^ any evidence of reality ; an error which is more likely to be com- 
mitted while in fearch of caufes, which may be fuppofed occult, 
than while we inveftigate a law of nature, of which the very name 
implies a ferie6 of fadts well known to exift. 

Although, therefore, we fometimes define fcience to be the 
knowledge of caufes, and of their efFedls ; yet it is fafer and more 
accurate, or more congenial to the a&ual ftate of our conception, 
to fay that it is the knowledge of the laws of nature, comprehend- 
ing a multiplicity of diverfified appearances, which the law 
may ferve to explain. 

The works of intelligent power are comprifed under general 
laws, or generic deferiptions ; and obfervation is gratified, in 
tracing particulars to the general titles, whether of defcription or 
of phyfical law, in which they are comprehended. As creative 
intelligence proceeds in this form, the created mind cannot o- 
therwife arrive at any maturity, or enlargement of knowledge. 

So far, than, we have purfued the hiftory of underftanding, or 
the power cognitive, through its feveral fun&ions of concioufhefs, 
perception, obfervation, memory, imagination, abftra&ion, and 
fcience. 

Under the laft of thefe titles, no doubt, we may include not 
only the application of generic principles to the explanation of 
phenomena, or particular appearances ; but the application of 
moral principles alfo to direft the choice of voluntary agents. 

The 
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The laft may be termed moral fcience, and is a principal arti- £ ART '• 

cle in the hiftory of Mind : But before we proceed to the confidera- Sect. IX*. 

tion of it, we muft attend to the fpecific principles of adion and V^W^ 
choice by which human nature is characterized. 
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SECTION X. 



Of the primary Sources of Inclination in Human Nature. 



Part. I. vJi AN, we have obferved, Hxough in general let loofe from the 
Chap. II. trammels of inftinft, and left to obferve and to chufe for himfelf, 

Sept* jC 

i^syxj yet, in fome refpe&s alfo, but a variet£$mong the animals, is di- 
rected by inftinds that precede the knowledge of his ends, 
or any experience of the means to-be employed in obtaining 
them. S\ s 

Of fuch inftin&ive dire&ipds, in human nature, there are fe- 
reral examples : Such as the inftin&ive effort common to man, 
with the other animals, upon the contact of air, to ply the mu£- 
cles employed in refpiration ; and, upon application of the lip to 
the nipple, to ply the mufcles employed in fu&ion. In thefe in- 
(lances, complicated operations are performed, of which, the na- 
ture is fo far from being underftood by the infant who performs 
them, that it had baffled from time immemorial the fearches of 
lp&tAitiVt man, and is but recently known in the progrefs of 
fcience. 

To 
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To thefe we may add, the well-known inftin&ive abhorence of a £ ART *• 
precipice, by which man, as well as many of the other animals, is Sect. X. ' 
affe&ed in looking down from a height. In this inftance, the KSVKJ 
head grows giddy, and gives warning -of danger, which cer- 
tainly precedes the knowledge of what might be feared from a 
fall. To know this, we muft fuppofe the party apprifed of the 
accelerating power of gravitation, which, continuing to operate in 
falls of a certain height, increafe the velocity and force of the blow, 
with which the falling body fbrikes on the ground, fo as necef- 
farily to deftroy life. Such knowledge animals, that tremble on 
their approach to a precipice, certainly have not ; nor would it 
be fafe for a man to have nq other guide, in this matter, but his 
own experience and knowledge of the laws of gravitation and 
collifion. The fir ft trial he made might be fatal : And nature 
has kindly anticipated the cffe&s.of knowledge, in a certain feel- 
ing of dizzinefs and fear of falling, which keeps the perfon con- 
cerned from expofing hkftfdf to fuch dangers. Thefe warnings, 
indeed, may become umjeceffary in proportion as thofe who are 
accuftomed to climb and look down from heights, learn to fecure 
themfelves by proper expedients and'jnrefence of mind; and the 
feeling is accordingly worn off, or abates by pradice and 
time. 

There are other examples of inftin&ive dire£ion, which, 
though not operating from the birth, or through the earlier pe- 
riods of childhood, yet germinate in the progrefs of the animal 
frame, and, in the ufe of means, give a lingular impetuofity, to 
to which a knowledge of their end feldom contributes. 

But the more general character of man's inclinations, or ac- 
Vol. I. (^ tive 
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Part I. tive difpofitions, as we have already obferved, is not that of a 
Chap. IL y-^ prop^^ t0 t \^ ^fe of means, but inftin&ive inti- 
L/yv/ mation of an end, for the attainment of which he is left 

to difcover and to chufe, by his own obfervation and experience, 

the means that may prove moil effectual, 

Man is thus difpofed to preferve himfelf ; and the manner alfo 
is, in fbme degree, fpecified or pointed out to him by the appe- 
tite of hunger, which forms a general diredtion to the ufe of 
food. Attention to his fafety likewife is enforced by the painful 
fenfations that warn him of his dinger from fire, from ex- 
treme cold, from fuffocation, impure air, wounds or hurts of 
any fort : But the precife material with which hunger is to be 
gratified, and the precife expedients with which he may be fe- 
cured from harm, are left, in a great meafure, to his own choice 
in the refult of his obfervation and experience. 

In this manner, man is left to obferve and to chufe among the 
variety of ways which, in different fituations, may be taken 
to fupply his occafions, whether in refpeft to fubfiftence, 
fhelter, accommodation, or ornament; all of them recommend- 
ed by nature under the general head of his prefcrvation and conve- 
nience, fafety or well-being : But he is fo far from being limited by 
his inftindls to any particular fpecies or form of materials for every 
purpofe, as the beaver is limited in the particular conftru&ion 
of his dam, or the bee in the form of his cell, and every bird in 
the materials and ftrudure of his airy or neft ; that he is difpofed 
to innovate on every pradice, whether of nature or art; and finds 
occafion to diverfify his manner wherever he is placed, or to whate- 
ver fituation he is enabled to advance himfelf. Hence the multipli- 
city of arts which he is difpofed to pradtife, and in which his in- 
ventions 
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ventions fo frequently varied continue to accumulate almoft with- Part L 

out end. 2 HA * - J L 

1 Sect .X. 

To the other animals appetite continues to be the fole motive 
to adtion, and the animal, in every moment of time, proceeds up- 
on the motive then prefent. But to man, the repeated experi- 
ence of gratifications and croflea, like the detail of particulars in 
any other inftance, is matter of generalization : He collefts from 
thence the predicaments of good and evil, and is affe&cd towards 
any particular objed, according as he has referred it to the one 
or to the other. In the intervals of any particular appetite or in* 
ftindl, he can take meafures to fecure his good, or to avert his 
evil. 

It has been obferved that man has, in common with the other 
gregarious animals, a difpofition to aflbciate with his kind ; but 
this, beyond the limits of a mere family connexion, is not direct- 
ed to any determinate form of fociety. His company may be 
large or contracted, and his policy republic or monarchy. But, 
to whatever form it inclines or approaches, he ever meets with 
fpecific inconveniencies, which he is defirous to remove ; or is 
prefented with fome profpedt of advantage, which he is defirous 
to gain: And fociety itfelf is to him, like every other article in 
his condition, an occafion of exercife or exertion to his intellec- 
tual as well as animal nature. Public juflice and order are, 
therefore, to man a fpecies of real good, and obje&s of defire ; 
public difbrder and wrong a fpecies of evil, and correfponding 
objects of averfion. 

Animals, in general, have inftindive propenfiries to the ufe of 
their organs ; and man, we may add, to the ufe of his faculties : 

Q^2 He 
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Paxt I. He repudiates whatever tends to reftrain him, and is glad of oc~ 
Chap, II. ca fi on8 xh zt ca u f ort h the exercife of his powers. Confinement 
v/rv/ anc * freedom are therefore to him among the principal conftitu- 
ents of good or of evil. 

In his relation to other men he has indefinite fcope for the ex- 
ercife of his adtive difpofitions. The family to which he is at- 
tached, the friend he loves, the public caufe he has efpoufed, fur- 
nifh him with fo many interefts to be guarded or purfued toge- 
ther with his own. As he is not indifferent to the objedts a- 
round him as they concern himfelf, no more is he indifferent to 
their prefence or abfence in the lot of other men with whom he 
has a general fympathy of commiferation or joy. 

Whatever the individual may incline to obtain or avoid for 
himfelf, he may alfo have at heart for his friend or his country; 
and hence we derive the diftindiion of felfifh and fociable in the 
charadfcersof men. 

In nature at large we are furrounded with fpechnens of beau* 
ty and deformity, of excellence and defedt. We have not names 
for the particular faculties by which thefe objects are diftinguiih- 
ed; or rather the diftindiion is conceived to exift in the nature of 
things, and intelligence itfelf is fuppofed a competent power of 
difcernment. The general filence of language refpedting any 
other faculty is a prefumption that no feparate appellation of 
that kind is required. 

In judging of what is excellent or beautiful, we difcriminate 
the frame and combination of material fubjedts, as well as the 
condition of living and intelligent natures* To the latter, how*. 

ever* 
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ever, chiefly the diftin&ion of excellence and defect refers. The Part I. 
good and the ill, that is apprehended in the charadter of mind, £ HAP ' J* # 

Sept jl * 

we cfteem or reprobate in ourfelves and others, with fupreme af- v>v\*/ 
fedion or diflike* 

In the diftin&ion of excellence and defeat, we find the occafions 
of various paffions; as of pride, vanity, emulation, magnanimity, or 
elevation of mind, that keep pace with the applications of excel- 
lence whether erroneous or juft. The general difpofition to excel, 
next to intereft, is the moft ordinary} and even more than intereft, 
a powerful motive to a&ion, and an occafion of the greateft exer- 
tions incident to human nature. To this we may refer the 
honeft man's integrity, which he will not forego to preierve his 
life ; the gentleman's honour, to which he is ready to facrifice 
every confideration of eafe or fafety j the foldier's glory ; and the 
martyr s crown. 

The mere inftindl of a gregarious animal is, in human nature, 
but the fmalleft part of the focial character. Befides the mutual 
difpofition of the fexes ; of parent and child ; the prediledion of 
friends ; and the afiedtion of citizens to their country; already 
mentioned as the principles upon which focieties of a particular 
denomination are formed, or maintained ; there is a principle of 
fympathy and indifcrimmate concern in the condition of a fel- 
low creature, whether profperous or adverfe ; to which, as con- 
genial to man, even where it operates in pity towards any other 
animal, we give the name of humanity : There is an efteem of 
merit, and a love of juftice ; there is a reprobation of wickednefs, 
and an indignation at wrongs ; all of them turning upon the 
diftin&ion of benevolence and malice, or upon the fitnefs or 
unfitnefs of the individual to fill his place in fbciety, as a part 
well adapted to fuch a whole. 

3 To 
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To mankind, thus formed for combination and intercourfe, 
man himfelf is (till the moft important objc A of the fcene ; he is 
the principal objedt of love, confidence, and efteem ; or the prin- 
cipal objedt of diftruft, deteftation, and contempt ; according as 
he ufes well, or abufes, thofe powers of nature and art, with 
which he is furnifhed. This forms; relatively to him, the diff 
tinltion of beauty and deformity, of excellence and defe&, of 
merit and demerit, of virtue and vice ; and is to his mind the ge- 
nuine fource of glory and frame, the fupremc obje&s of choice 
or rejection, and the hinge upon which his ambition fhould turn 
in all his endeavours to better himfelf, or to avoid the degrada- 
tion or difgrace to which he is expoied. 

In nature every fpecimen of good or of evil is particular, in- 
dividual, or feparate. From certain coincidences, we combine 
numbers together, under the predicaments of ufeful or detri- 
mental, of profit or lofs, beauty or deformity, excellence or de- 
fed, virtue or vice. 

Whether it be proper to range fubje&s of fuch different deno- 
minations under any common predicament, of good on the one 
hand, or of evil on the other, was warmly difputed in the an* 
tient fchools of philofophy, and is a queftion of mere arrange- 
ment, or at moft of moral difcernment, not of hiftorical fad, in 
the ftatement of which we are now engaged. 

#. 

The diftin&ion of good and evil originates in the fenfibility of 

intelligent beings to the circumftances in which they are placed, 

or to the qualities of their own nature. But the application of 

this diftin&ion, and the courfe of life to proceed from it, will de- 

2 pend 
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pcnd on the affociations men have formed, and even oft the epi- Part I. 
thets of good and evil, they are ufed to bellow on the fubjefls _q J^f" ^' 
that occur to their choice. They covet what is reputed profita- 
ble, beautiful, or honourable, and fhun what is reputed perni- 
cious, vile, or difgraceful. 

Man, fave when he is urged by mere inftindt, without any 
knowledge of an end, ads upon his conception of things, and 
is led in different directions, according as he conceives an objeft 
in his imagination, or in his view, to be ranged under either of 
the oppolite predicaments we have mentioned. Where wealth is 
conceived a$ honourable, poverty as fhameful, the very defire of 
excellence, or ambition itfelf, will take the direction of avarice. 
Where merit is limited to arbitrary forms of behaviour, virtue 
itfelf will become a principle of formality or fuperftitious obfer- 
vance. 

Such conceptions may be termed the pradtical notions of 
things, and are of fupreme importance among the conftituents of 
a human character, or among the principles upon which the part 
to be a&ed through life will depend. 

To whatever objeft we incline, or however we may have claf- 
fed individual things in our conception of what is good or evil, . 
it is proper to remember in this place, that every effort of the 
mind is alfo individual and particular, relating to an objecfl in fome 
particular and individual fituation. The objcdl is either agreea- 
ble and defired, or difagreeable and avoided. It is iecure in pof- 
feffion, or precarious and imminent ; hence our adlive difpofitions 
are either the joy of the fuccefsful, the grief of the difappointed, 
the hope of thofe who have good in profpelt, the fear of thofe to 

whom 
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Part. I. whom evil is imminent, or who are threatened with the privation 
w^y I# °^ S 00 &* Thus, every fentiment of the feeling mind is particu- 
lar ; and the term, affe&ion, whiph is neither the joy of the fuc- 
cefsful, the grief of the difappointed, the hope of thofc to whom 
fuccefs appears probable, nor the fear of thofe who diftruft an e- 
vent, is a mere abftradtion, no where exifling in nature ; but con- 
venient, like other abflradtions, in the ftatement of a fubjedl, as 
matter of difcuflion or argument. 

Whilft, therefore, we term a difpofition, abftrattly confidered, 
an affection of mind, we may term the modifications of this af- 
fection, exhibited in different circumftances of the object, the 
pajfions ; and thefe being neceflary, in one degree or other, muft, 
upon the fuppofition of a juft affedtion, and a jufl degree of fenti- 
ment, be acknowledged to be jufl alfo. 

The feeling, which we have when our objedfc is in danger, may 
be neceflary to excite the proper exertions, and therefore not only 
natural but eflential to the propriety of character. 

The fame feeling, when ourobjedt is fecure, would be prepos- 
terous, and miflead our condudt. When a mother fees her child 
approach to the fire ; her affection, which the moment before 
was fecure, takes the form of alarm ; and the change may be no 
more than fuificient to batten her efforts in behalf of her charge. 

So long as the paffions retain this meafure of propriety, and 
are effectual to animate the mind to its proper exertions, it is un- 
neceflary to obferve that they are no more than the purppfe of 
nature feems to require ; for, even if a perfon could, without any 
emotion, ward off the dangers of his country or his friend, we 

think 
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think it becoming, that the energy of his affe&ion (hould be Part. I. 
in due proportion with the occafion on which it is felt. It is no ^ HAP \J 
more than the force of a fpring wound up to give an engine the \^>r\j 
movement required ; and when that force keeps pace with the re- 
fiftance to be overcome, its variations conftitute a beauty, in the 
ftru&ure of which it is a part. 

If, neverthelefs, an affedtion fliould fruftrate itfelf in becoming 
a degree of emotion difproportioned to the occafion, flill more if 
the mind fliould incur a perturbation difqualifying it for the part 
that ought to be a<fled ; it is evident that paflion, in this fenfe or 
degree, muft be reprobated as improper and deflrudlive of the very 
end for which our affections and their different modifications are 
given. 

In dramatic poetry, the occafional changes of paflion are dif- 
played ; and the entertainment would languifh if any uniform 
tenor of affecflion were preferved through all the varieties of a 
profperous or an adverfe fortune. Such a tenor, however, or 
purpofe of mind, which, without appearance of agitation or dif- 
turbance, is prompt and effe&ual in the difcharge of its office, 
though unfit for theatric reprefentations, is unqueftionably the 
moft dignified and forcible in the condudl of life. For this rea- 
fon, Epi&etus enjoins his pupils not to be ading tragedies with 
acclamations of joy at one time, with accents of grief, and alas, at 
another tims. And, for this reafon, the characters of Cato, or of 
Socrates, were lefs fit for the ftage than that of CEdipus or An- 
dromache. 

Paflion, in common language, implies fome excefs of emotion 

or perturbation ; and it is in this degree or extreme, we are 

Vol. I. R commonly 
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P**t 1. commonly admonifhed to beware of its effeCts. The paffions 
sJ!^ F y were P ro ^ cr ibed in the fchools of antient philofophy, not mere- 
ly upon this ground, of their excefs, but upon the ground of 
their incompatibility alfo with the model of perfection, implied 
under the denomination of wifdom. This character confided in 
the choice of virtue, confidered as the fole good ; and in the re- 
jection of vice, as the fole evil. A good confiding in choice a* 
lone, and therefore ever prefent to the wife who has made that 
choice, is an objeCt of uniform fatisfaCtion, not of fluctuating 
emotion to joy from grief, or from hope to fear. The quedion 
was not, how far this date of the affections was realized in any 
indance, but how far it was a fit model of perfection, to which 
the efforts of men ihould be directed. 

Before we conclude this account of our primary fources of in- 
clination, the modifications of paffion, of which they are fufcep- 
tible, and the practical notions or conceptions from which they 
proceed ; it is proper to obferve, that notwithdanding any bias 
originally given to the nature of man, or any didinCtive bias 
which the individual may have taken to himfelf in his manner of 
thinking or aCting, he is, nevertheleft, voluntary in every choice, 
and is the mader of his own aCtioas'/ 

It is well known to the confcious mind, that, however ftrong- 
ly an indinCt, an affeCtion, or opinion, may indigate will in 
the line of their refpeCtivc directions, and however frequently 
they may prevail, that yet there is a fbvereign power of choice 
by which any inclination may be fufpended, over-ruled, or pre- 
vented of its effedts. Thus the fick patient, though but of mo- 
derate refolution, can deny himfelf the gratifications of appetite, 
or obey the mod naufeous prefcription, when reafon requires the 

facrtfice. 
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facrifict. And the humane can refift the partial di&atee of pity, Part I. 
when juftice requires a more firm and decided 'exertion of judge* 9 HA * ' '*• 
ment for the good of mankind. . yyvv 

♦ 
When we would make a mere animal depart from the path of 
his inftinft, or refrain from the gratification of his appetite, there 
mutt be a matter to apply the force which is neceffary for this pur- 
pofe : But man is his own matter ; and, in the exercife of this 
fovereign power of the will, can repeat Ins efforts, however diffe- 
rent from thofe to which his inftin&s would lead him, until 
he acquires that inclination, facility, and power of performance, 
which we term his habit, and which though acquired is fcarcely 
to be diftinguifhed from an original propenfity. 

Such acquifitions, no doubt, merit a place in the hiftory of 
the human mind ; but as they are adventitious, or dittinguiihable 
from the original fources of inclination, they will come more 
properly to be confidered hereafter, among the principles of pro- 
greflion in human nature j by which man, in the exercife of hi* 
power over himfelf, may gain adventitious perfections, or incur 
adventitious defe&s, according to the truth of his judgement*, 
and the tenor of his choice. 

In poffeflion of the fovereign power over himfelf, the guilty 
may plead his paflions in extenuation of his guilt j but paffion it- 
felf is an objedl of moral cenfure, and the paffionate is confcious 
of refponfibility for the part he may have aded under its influ- 
ence. 

Having thus, under the title of the primary fources of inclina- 
tion, mentioned the pra&ical notions of things, and the fove- 

R 2 reign 
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Part I. reign power of will ; it may be proper to ftate the particulars 

S HAP X • which may farther incur under thefe heads, and to confider 

\S>r\j more efpecially the fources of caprice and adventitious affe&ion or 

paffion, of which the examples are fo frequent in human nature. 
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SECTION XI. 



Of the Sources of Caprice and Adventitious yfffcSiion^ or 

TaJZon. 



WHERE man is not diredted, like a mere animal, by a deter- £ A RT ' ': 
minate inftinft, we have obferved, that he adts upon the concep- Sect. XL 
tion he has formed of the obje&s around him. \SY\J 

Some of his conceptions are taken from experience and obfer- 
vation ; others from report or the prevailing opinions of other 
men. 

Even of thofe conceptions that are taken from experience and 
obfervation, fome are founded upon the ordinary courfe of 
things, others upon fingle events or cafual coincidencies. 

On the conceptions which are founded upon the ordinary 
courfe of things, we may fafely proceed, trading that nature, 
being regular and permanent, will perfevere in the order fhe has 
eftablifhed. The hufbandman accordingly, having experienced 

the 
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Part I. the fucceflion of feafons, with their effedta, fecurely fows that he 
Chap. a. m ^ n ^ ^^ mcn comm0 nly f having obferved the condition 
v^vv*/ -* n d temper of their neighbour, frequent or fhun him, according 
as they conceive him to be an objedl of confidence or diftruft ; 
and every individual from his infancy, having made adtual trial 
of what is pleafant or painful, profitable or unprofitable, excel- 
lent or vile, may truft his conceptions, well founded in experi- 
ence, as a rule of condud through life. 

In deriving an apprehenfion from any real event, we have the 
authority of fad; but fingle fads, in a merely fortuitous coinci- 
dence of circumftances, are not to be received as models of what 
nature would have us to conceive. A place, and the calamity 
which may have happened |^k»a^erfon, and the ill news he may 
have brought, have in fad tlpSjagfented together ; but by acci- 
dent merely, and without an^^omBfeion to juftify our conceiv- 
ing them as one. Such conceptions, neverthelefs, are known to 
feize upon the weak and unwary mind ; and, by an aflbciation of 
things, in their own nature unconnected, make that, which is in 
itfelf indifferent, an objed of fond defire, or of vehement averfion 
and horror ; of this there are f^riking examples in what is termed 
antipathy to particular objects or things. 

Individuals, for the moft part x without any authority of fads, 
fingle or multiplied, take tbeir fcotkm of things from report or 
prevailing opinion. A perlbn, fays the Spectator, " may be talk- 
*' ed into any opinion or belief ;" and it is undoubtedly true* 
that the bulk of mankind take up their opinions upon truft, from 
what they find commonly received or inculcated in the world. 
With them, to be often repeated, and again and again conceived, 
upon the authority of others; has the fame efFeft as to be expe- 
rienced, 
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rienced, or repeatedly perceived in the ordinary courfe of things. Part I. 
The conception becomes equally habitual in either cafe, and pro- g HA?# xj 
duces the fame effeft. * 

Prom this iburce the bulk of the people derive their concep- 
tions on the point of honour, and on the condiments of rank or 
diftin&ion, whether birth, fortune, or perfonal qualities. From 
this fource they derive their veneration for the religion, andtheir 
refped for the government of their country. 

On thefe fubje&s, we think by contagion with other men ; 
and remain fubmiilive to government, or docile to religion, fo 
long as the world continues to let the example. As we follow the 
herd, in forming our conceptions of what was refpedtable, fo we 
are ready to follow the multitude alfo when fuch conceptions 
come to be queftioned or rejected ; and are no lefs vehement re- 
formers of religion, and revolutionifts in government, when the 
current of opinion has turned againft former eftablifliments, 
than we were zealous abettors while that current continued to 
fet in a different dire&ion. 

To this tendency of minds* to a general conformity of thought, 
there are no doubt exceptions ; not only in the cafe of thofe who 
are inclined and qualified to think for themfelves, and to derive 
their conceptions from a better fource than that of vulgar opi- 
nion ; but alfo in the cafe of others lefs fortunate in their cha- 
racter, by whom figularity is miftaken for eminence, and is en- 
tertained as an objed of ambition : Such men affedt tb difTent 
from the multitude, and work themfelves into lingular notions of 
things, taken up at firft from afiedation, and continued through 
time into habit. 

The 
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Part. I. The reclufe forms his notions of things upon the model of his 

Sect* XI. own vei T limited obfervation, or on the fuggeftion of reprefen- 
v^YV^ tations with which he has occafion to amufe his folitude. Men 
of fpeculation alfo are apt to miftake their own abftra&ion for 
realities ; and fhould find their talents mifplaced in the midft 
of affairs that have reference to circumftances indefinitely va- 
ried and minute. Their merit lies in difcourfe rather than adlion ; 
and they may appear with advantage, where general know- 
ledge is to be difplayed in language, without the trial of prac- 
tice and application to the production of real effedls. Men 
of ability in condudt are often deficient in difcourfe ; and the elo- 
quent, on the contrary, often defcend from their eminence, when 
brought to the teft of ability in any of the more difficult fcenes of 
a&ion. 

Men of every defcription, according to Lord Bacon, have their 
idols, or peculiar mifapprehcnfions, by which they are mifled 
from the truth. If the reclufe are vifionary, the vulgar are taken 
up with any triffles that happen to be in common repute. In 
the ordinary competitions for rank, precedence, or confideration, 
they are fo much occupied with thefe fuppofed comparative ad- 
vantages, that the real and abfolute bleffings of a happy nature 
are overlooked ; and, in the courfe they purfue, men appear to 
profit no lefs by the depreflion of others than they do by their 
own advancement. Hence the evil paffions of envy, jealoufy, and 
malice, the principal fource or conftituents of depravation and 
evil in human life. 

Paflion, once entertained, ferves to confirm the notion on which 
it is founded : But, from whatever fource our conceptions are de- 
rived, it is agreeable to the general law of our nature already fta- 
i ted, 
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ted, that fubje&s and qualities once conceived together, ihould Part I. 
alfo recur together, as often as either is prefented to the mind. 9 HAP \ h 
A thing once conceived as ufeful or pernicious recurs under the >^y\J 
fame predicament ; and this difpofition to conceive things, as they 
have been aflbciated, is confirmed by habit ; or, where an aflb- 
ciation of mere fancy has been repeatedly entertained, may pro- 
ceed upon habit alone. 

In this manner, we not only come to attach qualities to fub- 
jedh, with which they have not any real connexion in the ordi- 
nary courfe of things ; but we alfo attach feeling and emotion of 
mind to things which are not, in reality, objects of any fuch e- 
motion or feeling : Infomuch that as often as the object is pre- 
fented, we incur the emotion ; or if the emotion is, by any a- 
larm or contagion, excited, we prefently recur to the accuftomed 
objedt. The fearful, when panic-ftruck, imagine they fee fpec- 
tres in the dark, or hear the report and clafh of weapons in the 
air. 

Of all the examples which ferve to evince or illuftrate this 
law of aflbciation, language is the molt familiar and obvi- 
ous. 

The figns which compofe a language, it is well known, are ar- 
bitrary, and have been varied indefinitely by the choice or ca- 
price of thofe who employ them : Yet fuch is the connexion, 
which ufe has formed between a fign and its meaning, that the 
vulgar are apt to believe the words of their own language to be na- 
tural expreflions, and thofe of any other language to be mere jar- 
gon, or a capricious deviation from nature. " Tain, Bread? faid a 
Frenchman, under the effects of this belief, " Pourquoi Bread: 
Vol- I. S " Les 
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Part I. " Les Francois font les chofes tout fimple, ils appellent Tai* t 

££» " *~" 

* Even to thofc who know the arbitrary institution of figos, the 

found of a word prefcnts its meaning ; and to thofe who are vert- 
ed in different languages, any one of many founds may pre- 
sent the fame meaning : So that things, however different in na- 
ture and in their phy Ileal effedts, as a name is different from the 
thing named, yet in the mind come to be fo confounded to- 
gether, that the presentment of the one is equivalent to the pre- 
ferment of both; and the effects they produce, promifcuouf- 
ly afcribed to the one or the other. Words are faid to prcv- 
voke ; becaufe they are generally employed for this purpofe ; 
and the fame meaning may be conveyed without any fuch ef- 
fect, when the offenfive terms are omitted. A perfon's aflertions 
may be queftioned, or his civilities declined without any offence ; 
but to fay that he is impertinent, or lies, would have a different 
effea. 

The affociation of names with things may be fo formed, as 
to give a habit of pafling indifferently from the thing to the 
name, or from the name to the thing, as is the cafe of every 
perfon in the ufe of his mother tongue : Or, it may be a ha- 
bit of pafling only from the nanie to its meaning, but not the 
converfe of eafily pafling from the meaning to the name, as is 
• the cafe with thofe who have learned a foreign language imper- 
fedly, and who underftand what they read or hear in it, but are 
unable to fpeak it. 

This degree of attainment, in the ufe of a foreign language, 
like the habit of pafling from A to B, but not of recurring 

from 
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from B to A, is a habit of conceiving the fenfe, if the trord come Part I. 
firft ; but not of being ready with the word, when we would <f HAP 'JJ* 

n y n n DECT. AX* 

expreis the fenfe. ksy\j 

Such fails then, may be collected into a general law of our 
nature : 

That the concommitancy of things or circumflances, leads to 
a habit of conceiving them together. 

So that any accidental combination of fubjedls may become 
the object of united conception in us. The prefentment of a 
part is equivalent to the prefentment of the whole j and we are 
agitated on the appearance of anyone of two or more affociated fub- 
jedls, as if the others were actually prefent: Infomuchthat perfbns, 
not on their guard againft fuch affociations, may be in the pow- 
er of any accidental or common coincidence for the tenor of 
their ordinary affedlions or paffions ; and exhibit examples of a 
temper or fpirit in common life, for which nature has laid no o- 
ther foundation in their conftitution, befides this, of their being 
expofed to adopt fuch conceptions of things as lead to fuch modi- 
fications of the temper. 

The ingenuous differ from the malicious ; the firft in conceiv- 
ing mankind as copartners and friends, the other in conceiving 
them as rivals and enemies : And this difference of apprehenfion 
hath its intimate fource in the aflbciation of happinefs, which one 
may have made with qualities of an abfolute value j another with 
v circumflances, in refpedl to which, the advantages of men are 
merely comparative. Infomuch that elevation of mind, though the 

S 2 nobleft 
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Fart I. nobleft and mod powerful afFe&ion of human nature, is not al~ 
S HAP XI wa ^ 8 ^ ure °^* ts a * m# While the ingenuous attach it to merit, 
v/yv/ the vain glorious attach it to mere precedence, consideration, and 
fame. 
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SECTION XII. 



The fame Subjcft continued. 



AlAN is formed with a general difpofition to affed what he Part I. 
conceives to be good. If his conception be juft, his affedtion c HA? xiI 
will be proper and free from caprice or unaccountable paflions* vyvv 

But as the conceptions of men are not always taken from the 
ordinary courfe of things, but fometimes from lingular accidents, 
from contagion and fafhion, from the affeftation of Angularity, 
or peculiar habits of thinking any way contracted, it frequently 
happens that the conception mifleada the affedtiocu 

Qualities, agreeable or difagreeable, are affociated with things 
in their own nature indifferent ; and things indifferent, under 
fuch aflbciations, become objects of capricious defire or averfion. 
The phial winch contained a naufeous drug being affociated with 
what it once contained, may continue to naufeate after it is emp- 
ty or clean. 

Language, as we obferved > is the great field of arbitrary affo- 

ciation* 
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Part. I. ciation, in which meaning is connected with found fo firmly that 

sf HAP y!t lt 1S a ^ mo ^ iffipoffible to feparate or to diftinguifh their effedls. 

{^/~t\j Words of reproach provoke, and expreffions of regard conciliate, 

as a caufe produces an effedl, when mod firmly connected in 

the arrangements of nature. 

In fuch inftances, the terms that oblige or offend have an ob- 
liging or an offenfive meaning ; and we may eafily underfland 
how a thing, in its own nature indifferent, fhould produce either 
pleafure or difpleafure, if it obtrude on the mind the fubjedl or 
occafion of fuch emotions. This is an effedl of our affociating 
the objfcdl of paflion with a thing that is otherwife indifferent. 
But, as an affedtion or paflion may, by contagion or otherwife, 
be repeatedly incurred, together with the prefentment of an ob- 
ject or occafion, of itfelf, no way fit to excite fuch emotion j ine- 
very fuch cafe, there f^ems to arife a habit of affociating together 
occafions and paflions, without the intervention of any thing 
that can be confidered as the natural objedl of the latter. Thus, 
we fee perfons terrified where there is no ordinary caufe of 
fear ; perfons flutter with hope and defire, when there is no fup- 
pofeable good in their profpedl ; and fuch paflions are known to 
operate wit;h the greateft force where the objedl is altogether 
namelefs and unknown. Obferve the awe with which the devo- 
tee is affedled, on feeing the pried perform his filent duties at the 
altar ; of on hearing the folemn founds of devotion in a language 
which he does not underftand. Here, if there be any objedl of 
veneration, it is fuch as the mind has fancied to itfelf after the 
paflion has been excited : And the perfon is perhaps the more 
flrongly affedled, that he is left to guefs at the caufe, or that the 
caufe is fuppofed too myfterious for him to conceive. The para- 
dife of fools has ever a reference to fome namelefs and inconceiv- 
able ftate of enjoyment. 1 

3 it 
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It may indeed be difficult to underftand how the habit of at- ? ART *\. 

Chap II 
•taching afledtion or paflion to a mere blank, or privation of any Sect. XII. 

object whatever, could be at all acquired ; and it muft be con- vynrx^ 
fefled that, if the prefentment of an objedt, fit to excite the paf- 
fion by affociation or otherwife, were neceflary, we never could 
have acquired apy fuch habit. The exiftence of an objedl, in- 
deed may be aflumed, even while we labour under perfect igno- 
rance of its nature. Thus, we may fancy an occafion of joy, 
when we hear the fhouts of triumph, or an occafion of terror 
when we hear the cries of defpair ; and we may take part in the 
emotions of either kind, on the fuppofition of an objedt, which 
we magnify the more, that we know not what it is, as well as 
from fympathy with thofe who appear to be greatly affedled. 

Paflions are thus communicated from one perfon to another 
by contagion, without any communication of thought, or know- 
ledge of the caufe ; and the perfon, to whom a paflion is fo com- 
municated, may miftake for the objedl of it fome trifling incident 
or circumftance, which happens to accompany the emotion. 

If the nurfe fhould fhriek, or give figns of horror, while a rat 
or a moufe is paffing on the floor, her child being infedted with 
terror, may from thenceforward attach fimilar emotions to the 
appearance of a fimilar caufe. 

But, in whatever manner the fadt be explained, it cannot be 
doubted, that feniiments of great force are produced on frivolous 
occafions : As the paflions of enthufiafm or fuperftition are at- 
tached to forms of expreffion or gefture, in their own nature in- 
different or void of any meaning ; the moil ungovernable feelings 

of 
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Part I. of horror are incurred on the prefentment of thingsTiarmlefs or 
S AP XTT ufe*^ f uc k as ^ e mo ^ familiar domeftic animals, or the mod 
\^>r\j ' ordinary and falutary fpecies of food. Of one perfon, we are 
told, the hair will ftand on end on the appearance of a cat j of a- 
nother, that he will ficken and faint at the fmell of cheefe, or the 
fight of a particular joint of meat. Such capricious fears or a- 
verfions are commonly termed antipathies, and probably mud 
have originated in early childhood, or under the effe&s of difeafe; 
and acquire the force of habit, before the reafon of the thing 
could be queftioned ; fo that they remain through life no lcfs a 
myflery, to the perfon who is fubje&ed to them, than they are to 
others who behold their effects. 

Antipathies, to any particular fpecies of food, we may fuppofe to 
originate in fome exceflive or unfeafonable ufe of it, that may have 
made a lading impreffion of harm on the animal frame ; but, in 
many inftances of the fame kind, there is more of mental .pertur- 
bation, or panic terror* than of a mere loathing and diftafte a£- 
fe&ing the organs of fenfe. 

Of fiich prepoffeflions, it is remarkable that they are more fre- 
quently of the nature of repugnance or horror, than of fond pre- 
dilection and joy. This is perhaps agreeable to the general order 
of nature, under which fuppofed evils are more powerful to de- 
ter, than fuppofed good to allure and conciliate. 

What feems, among the examples of predile&ion and fond de- 
fire, to form the neareft counterpart to the antipathies now fta- 
ted, is the admiration with which titles and badges of honour, 
the coloured turban in Afia, the ribband and the ftar in Europe, 
the finery of drefs and of equipage in all the world throughout, 
2 are 
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are fondly admired and coveted even by thofe who fcem to at- Part I. 

tach their affeftion to the external appearance alone. £ HAP ;l l * 

rr SectXiL 

Examples of fuch capricious affedion, whether inclining to ad- 
miration or horror, originated probably in fome cafual impret- 
fion, or carry an aflbciation with fomething by which the 
mind is ttrongly affedted ; and it fhould feem that, in many in- 
flances, vehement emotion is equivalent to ftrong convidtion of 
reality in its objedt: So that, in proportion as fubjedts are 
fupofed to be of great concern, we are rafh in forming our no- 
tions, and tenacious of the errors or miftakes we have committed 
in refpedt to them. 

Upon this foot, we are often precipitant in conceiving the ob- 
jedts, whether of fuperftition, enthufiafm, or ardent ambition : 
And ftrong paflions of this fort once entertained feem to fhut 
up the mind againft conviction of error. Superftition precludes 
inquiry or doubt refpedting the merit of its objedt, as fo 
many adts of profanenefs. Ambition rejedts every queftion re- 
lating to the eftimate of elevation or rank, as tending to degra- 
dation and meannefs. You may convince a perfon that he has 
mi ftaken his intereft, but feldom that he has miftaken his religion 
or his honour. 

It is well known, in the hiflory of mankind, that fentiments of 
devotion, whether genuine or falfe, may be aflbciated with ex- 
ternal rites of any defcription : with rites, in their own nature 
trivial or indifferent ; or with rites, materially adverfe to the fafe- 
ty and welfare of mankind. 

Rites, in their own nature indifferent or innocent, are mere 
Vol* I. T arbitary 
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Part I- arbitrary figns of the devotion they are ufed to exprefs ; and, being 

S HAP X1I on ^ e ^ 00t °^ e ^ a ^ ) ^^ ie ^ language, it were abfurd to conteft 
\y~r\j their meaning, on the ground of their not having any original 
connection with the thing fignified. They may be confidered as 
the form, in which the thoughts and affe&ions of men are made 
known ; as fuch are entitled to regard ; and, being fet apart to 
exprefs the mod important of meanings, are to be obferved with 
proportional attention and refpeft. 

It fliould feem that, when rites, in their phyfical effefls, are 
of a cruel or pernicious tendency, the errors of fuperftition, or 
the principle which can infpire fuch cruelties, fhould be 
eafily detedled and fet afide. There is however reafon to ap- 
prehend the reverfe. 

To the mind which is tainted with fuperflitious fears, the exter- 
nal rite is the more congenial that it is horrid and cruel. Under 
the influence of fuch difpofitions, the human facrifice appears an 
adequate tribute of homage to the objedl of devotion ; the char- 
nel houfe, or repofitory of the dead, a proper place ofworfhipj 
and every circumflance that contributes to dejedlion and terror, 
fuitable accompanyments of the work that is to be executed. 

Such conjectures are confirmed by the practice of fuperflitious 
nations, in many infiances ; and recently, by the accounts we have 
received of the rites, which are pradttfed in fome of the lately dis- 
covered iflands of the Pacific ocean, and among men otherwife of 
mild and innoffenfive difpofitions. We find them give way to 
the affinity of paffions, in paffing from the effedl of a cruel rite 
to the feelings of an abjedl fuperftition ; in paffing from the hu- 
maH facrifice, and from the fight of the dead, to the homage they 
would pay to an angry fpiric 

.a 
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It is indeed known, from lefs affedling examples, that we ea- P ART - 1* 
fily pafs from an agreeable or difagreeable fentiment of one kind, Sect/xI! 
to another of the fame general tendency ; from benevolence and \77V 
efteem to hope and joy; or from malice and envy to melancholy, 
fear, and defpair. 

As fuperftition is fo eafily formed, fo tenacious of its errors, and 
fb forcible in its effedls, it is not furprifing that perfons of a de- 
figning ambition have foftered it in themfelves, whiift they em- 
ployed it as an engine to work up the minds of other men to 
their purpofe. Such adventurers appear to have been fuccefsful, 
in proportion as they have fet reafon afide, and fubftituted un- 
accountable caprice inflead of any juft or virtuous fentiment of 
the mind. 

Next to fuperftition, or religious enthufiafm, the aflbciations of 
honour, whether imaginary or real, 4re obferved to be of the 
mod powerful effedl in the government of mankind. Here the 
conception once entertained cannot be violated without incurring 
a fenfe of a degradation and meannefs. Upon this ground, we 
admire the fafhions of high rank, its titles and badges of honour, 
its retinue, equipage, or drefs ; and fortune, however powerfully 
recommended from the confideration of intereft, is ftill more ad- 
mired and eagerly purfued, as a conftituent of rank. Even plea- 
fure owes its principal charm to the diftin&ion it gives ; and the 
fumptuous table of the rich is more flattering to his vanity than 
it is to his palate. 

An aflbciation of glory, with fortitude in the fuffering of pain, 
leads the favage in triumph through extreme tortures. Such 

T 2 an 
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Part I. an aflbciation, having ever been made with atchievements of va«* 
S ^ AP XII ^ our * P re P ares r ^ e foldier for adtions above the common ftrength 
^^YXj of man. It infpires the feeble fex, in the feebleft race of man- 
kind^ to fcek for death in its mod terrific and cruel form *. It 
is effectual, not only in procuring tranfient efforts on great and 
remarkable occafions, but fixes in the mind alfo unremitted and 
fteady attachment to the objedls of ambition, whether aflumed by 
prejudice, or feledied with wife difcernment.. 

The vulgar have moft commonly dated to themfelves the at- 
tainment of power, preferment, or fame, as amounting to eleva- 
tion and greatnefs ; and the paffion, which refults from fuch ap- 
prehenfions, is known to be an unremitted, as well as a forcible, 
motive of adlion : In frequency it is equals in force it is fuperior, 
to intereft itfel£ What pity, that examples of its power are 
more frequent in cafes where it is milled by falfe aflbciation, 
than where it proceeds on a difcernment of real worth, and 
where it infpires ajuft elevation of mind ! But fuch is the con- 
dition of man, in this firft period of his progrefs from ignorance 
to knowledge; during which, his neareft way to the percep- 
tion of truth lies through the experience of miftake and er- 
ror- 
Inequalities of men we may conceive to have been at firft ob- 
ferved in the perfon endowed with different meafures of ftrength, 
whether of body or mind ; and may fuppofe that perfon to have 
been efteemed moft noble, who poffeffed moft of the qualities 

which 



* The widow in India prefents herfelf to be burnt alive on the pile on which her 
dead hufband's corps is confumecL 
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which every one wifhed to find in his friend, unfhaken fidelity, Part I. 
generofity, and courage. &ct!xIL 

Sucji we may believe to have been the ftandard of eftimation, 
while perfons remained undiftinguifhed by fortune or cafual ad- 
vantages. But, together with diflindlions of fortune, amount- 
ing to inequalities of condition, perhaps leading to fupcrior at- 
tainment or elevation of mind, we may fuppofe an aflbciation of 
fuperior dignity and worth to have taken place. The effedls of 
wealth, indeed, in procuring attention and fubmiflion, keep pace 
with the effedts of merit, in procuring efteem and affedion. The 
vulgar can feldom diftinguifh them ; and the order of fociety 
fometimes requires that even the mod difcerning fliould not dis- 
pute their effe&s, or refufe to fortune the consideration of rank. 
It is well if the ordinary race of men retain any fenfe of perfonal 
merit, or eftape the contagion of bafenefs ; which can perceive no 
ground of elevation but riches, no objedt of refpeft but profperity 
and power* 

Whoever has formed his conception of greatnefs amidft the 
pageantries of an Afiatic court, or has fufFered his mind to be 
infedted with awe, from the operations of power, in adlions of 
cruelty and caprice, will be ready to do homage wherever like 
figns of elevation are held forth to his view. 

His veneration will be excited by the contemptuous looks, or, 
what he may be pleafed to call, the lofty air of the monarch. He 
will take his impreffion of greatnefs even from the robe in whichhe 
is drefled, from the fceptre which he holds in his hand, from the 
crown, or the turban fludded with jewels, which refts on his brow. 

In this proftitution of refpeft, it is paid to the jealous, efFe- 

minate r 
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Part. I. minate, and cruel tyrant, flill more than to the affedlionate father, 
Sect* XII anc * heroic g uar dian of his people. 

Similar attachments of efteem and contempt, to the external 
circumftances and conditions of men, are obfervable through c- 
very rank of life ; and, fuch is the effedl of fuperiority, when ad- 
mitted upon any pretence, that it exalts whatever is aflbciated with 
it, and degrades whatever is oppofed to it* 

If rank be founded in riches ; wealth, wherever it appears, is 
confidered as reputable ; and the want of it, in every fhape, in- 
curs contempt or negledl. Its prefence or abfence warps the 
judgement in matters of beauty or deformity, of convenience or 
inconvenience, as well as of merit and demerit * : And the defire 
to be what the vulgar admire, often condemns the ambitious to fore- 
go every other fource of enjoyment, in private; to incur perpetual 
care, fuffering, and diftrefs, in order that they may carry, in 
their public appearances, the eftablifhed marks of diflindion and 
faihion. How many fubmit to be wretched at home, in order to 
appear happy abroad ! 

This principle of eftimation, indeed, whether well or ill appli- 
ed, is known to be of fovereign influence in the government of 
mankind ; and it is of the higheft moment, in the policy of na- 
tions, that it fhould be directed aright. Wherever the ftandard 
of elevation and honour is ereded, thither will the paflions of 
men be pointed, and the mod ardent efforts of fortitude and 
magnanimity be made. 

Upon 

* Tandem res inventa eft, aurumque repertum ; 
Quod facile et pulchris et vatidis demfit honored*. 
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Upon the whole we may be fatisfied, that affedtion and paflion P ar t *•. 
may be founded in the groundlefs aflbciation of fubjedls and g ^y 
qualities ; perhaps alfo, in the mere habit of incurring emo- v h y r v\J 
tions of a particular kind, under cafual emergencies : And it is, 
no deubt, of the greateft moment, to review our habitual con- 
ceptions and paffions ; and, above all, to examine the fubjeds to 
which we attach our feelings of efteem and contempt. 

Such is the force of aflbciation in thefe matters, and fuch its 
effcd on our condudl, even in oppofition to convi&ion and rea- 
fon ; that though we are fenfible our notions are ill-founded, yet 
we are not releafed from their influence, until we have worn 
off one habit by degrees, or in the fame manner in which it was 
framed, and until we have fubftituted another by a fimilar prac- 
tice or ufe in its (lead. 
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SECTION XIIL 



Of Will and Freedom of Choke. 



Chap il -M^N is confcious of his power to chufe among the objedls that 
Sect.XIIL occur to him ; and is confcious of the confiderations on which, 
v - / * v ^* / in any particular inftance, he has made his choice. He may 
have inclinations to which he does not give way, and induce- 
ments which he is able to withftand. His perfon may be reflrain- 
ed to any particular place ; it may be driven by force in any 
particular dire£ion. He may even feel paflions of fear or hope, 
conftraining him to chufe what he is willing to avoid ; but is 
confcious that his being willing or unwilling, in any particular 
inftance, can proceed from no caufe but himfelf : The part he 
is willing to take is his own ; and he alone is accountable for 
the choice he has made. 

The power of choice is a fadl of which the mind is confcious: 
It is therefore fupported by the higheft evidence of which any 
fadl is fufceptible. Attempts to fupport it by argument are nu- 
gatory, and attempts to overthrow it by argument are abfurd. 
a The 
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The axiom, that every eflFed mufl have a caufe, cannot bring Part. I. 
any new light on this fubjeft. The axiom itfelf is not better s " t^XIII 
known than the fa&, that will is free, and truths are certainly \yy \j 
confident one with the other. The confeioufnefs of freedom hath 
been termed a deceitful feeling ; but why not the axiom, that 
every efftft mud have a caufe, a deception alfo ? If we fay the 
axiom is a necefl&ry truth ; it may be fo when well underftood. 
Effeft is correlative to caufe, and they are infeparable ; but there 
may be exiftence without any caufe external to itfelf, as there 
may be will without any caufe but the mind that is willing. 

Every rational adtion, indeed, has a motive ; for the very pur- 
pofe which conftitutes rationality is itfelf a motive : But, may 
not the mind determine itfelf; and, amidfl the confiderations or 
objedts which are prefented to its choice, be the caufe of its own 
determination ? If there be always a confideration upon which 
minds are willing or unwilling, ft were abfurd, neverthelefs, to 
confider volition as an alt of neceflity, not of choice. Such fub- 
ftitutions of mechanical imagery, in this, as in many other in* 
(lances, ferve to miflead our conception. Under fuch images, 
the mind, in the midft of its motives, is conceived as a tennis ball 
impelled at once in many directions, while it can move but in 
one diredlion. Will is the diredion of mind, and is always fuch 
as it receives from fome one of its motives. Here the analogy, 
though far from being perfedt, is fuppofed to convey the idea 
of neceflity from matter to mind : For what know we elfe of 
neceflity, it is faid, but that an effeft ever follows its caufe ? 

In this cafe, however, we endeavour to confound matters 

which are far from being alike. The effeft on the tennis ball is 

Vol. I. U not 
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Part I. not conformable txTany one impreffion, but is a compound of all. 

SectXUI *^ r ^ e k°dy> which is ftruck by oppofitc forces, take account 
v«/ F W ' °f their number, direction, and power, and, upon a fair eftimate 
of that which was ftrongeft, chufe to move in the direction of 
fome determinate force, the analogy would be complete ; but the 
inference to be drawn upon this fuppofition, inftead oF extend- 
ing neceflity to mind, would communicate freedom to mat- 
ter. 

The confideration that infinite power muft have preordained 
the operations of will, and that thefe operations therefore cannot 
be free, is an argument taken by conjecture from a collateral 
fubjedl, to overthrow a fadl of which we aie confcious^ 

The implication of univerfal prefcience in the perfedl intelli- 
gence of God, from which we would infer, that every future e- 
vent is no lefs certainly future, than that every pad event is cer- 
tainly pad, is an argument of the fame kind. We would rejedl a 
fad that is perfedlly within our cognizance, on the credit of an 
* argument taken from a fubjedl that is beyond our reach. We 
know not the nature of divine omnifcience; and, if the Almighty 
hath opened a fburce of contingence in nature, we may fuppofe 
that contingence itfelf is a perfe&ion in his works. Who can 
doubt that intelligence is a quality of the higheft order in the 
fcale of created being ; and that difcernment and freedom of 
choice are efTential to intelligent beings. 

The knowledge which we afcribe to the Author of nature com- 
prehends, no doubt, whatever may refult from the fource of 
contingence, which he has opened in the freedom of his intelli- 
gent 
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gent creatures,and his almighty providence is fufficient to controul Part I. 
the effeds of fuch freedom. He forefees, we conceive, that abfo- 9 H AP 'J^ 
lute evil under fuch government cannot befal the univerfe : for k^ty\j ' 
whatever be the contingent efFed of freedom, it is ever fufcep- 
tible of remedy and it is ever good that intelligent beings fhould 
be free* 

The decrees of almighty power are not lefs eternal in being 
made at any one point of duration in preference to another. The 
date of their exiftence is ever prefent. Such is the eternal Now, 
to which we fometimes drive, but perhaps in vain, to elevate our 
thpughts on this fubjed. 

The confequence which the fatalift would draw from the fup- 
pofed neceflity of human adion, is likewife abfurd. The necef- 
fity confift8 in the relation of motive and will. Every choice, no 
doubt, proceeds on a motive $ for the purpofe, which is fuppofed 
in every ad of intelligence, is itfelf a motive : But how abfurd- 
for the fatalift to plead that he is not accountable for having 
committed a bad adion ; under pretence that his intention itfelf, 
which was the motive or caufe of fuch adion, was bad ! It is e- • 
vident that the inference fhould be, not impunity to the perfbn 
who ads from a bad motive, but the expedience of employing 
fome counter motive to reftrain the bad one : And this precifely 
h the nature of punifhment, whether operating by neceflity or 
choice. 

After all, in treating of the human will, the names of liberty 
and neceflity may be difputed ; but notorious fads are founda- 
tion enough, upon which we may fafely ered the fabric of moral 
faience, fo far as it is of any importance to mankind. 

U 2 Every 
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Part I. Every perfbn knows that, if lie is detained or drawn along by 

S HAP XHr ^ orce > ke k* 8 no c k°* c ^ anc ^ * s not refponfible for the confe- 
v/YV quences : That, if a fa<5t be made evident to him, he has no 
choice, and mud know or believe it to be true ; all he can do is 
to examine the evidence, and abide by the effedts. But if he be of- 
fered a price for his houfe, though more than the value, he has 
a choice, and may reject or accept of the offer at pleafure. In 
the former inftances, he was conftrained by force, or by evidence, 
and is not accountable : But in this he a&s for himfelf, and may 
be to blame. If he be in his fenfes, indeed, he will have a reafon 
for what he does ; but dill he is himfelf the perfon who a&s, and 
who by his choice may incur the higheft meafures of cenfure ; 
as, by miftaking the truth, he may incur the imputation of 
weakneis and folly: And, on thefe confiderations reft the foun- 
dations of moral wifdom and intelie&ual induftry in the fearch 
of truth, in whatever manner we apply the terms of liberty or 
neceffity to one or the other. 
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SECTION XIV. 



Of the Nature and Origin of Moral Science. 



x HYSICAL Science has been confidered as an article in the ^ ART *• 
hiftory of mind proceeding from the obfervation of particu- Sect.XIV 
lars ; leading, by means of abftradtion and generalization, to a vyTU 
comprehenfive view of the fyftem or a&ual (late of things ; and 
terminating in the completion of all that man is able to attain, 
in the exercife of what are termed his cognitive powers. 

The confideration of moral fcience, no lefs an article in the 
hiftory of mind, has been referved for this place, that it might fol- 
low the ftatement of will, and other functions of what has been 
termed the power adtive. 

This branch of fcience relates to human nature, dated under the 
afpedfc already mentioned, of its fpecific excellence and defedt, 
and regards the diftin&ion of good and evil* 

Other diftin&ions intereft the curiofity of men; but on the 

diftindioa 
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Part. I. diftinCtion of good and evil, are founded the oppofite conditions 

S HA? XIV °^ happinefs an d mifery. Men are warned of its importance in 

^/vv - every inftance of enjoyment or fufFering, of honour or difhonour, 

of fatisfaCtion and peace of mind, or remorfe of confeience, felf- 

reprobation, and fhame. 

As men are, to one another, mutually the mod important ob- 
jects of the fcene in which they are placed, and the characters of 
good and evil are equally obvious to their obfervation of one a- 
nother, as in the confeioufhefs which every one has of himfelf j 
varieties, which they exhibit, in this refpeCt, have a pro- 
portional fway over the emotions and paflions incident to the hu- 
man heart •, their effects appear in the fentiments of approba- 
tion or difapprobation ; efteem or contempt, veneration and love j 
or, indignation, deteftation, and fcorn, of which parties, in the 
commerce of life, by their oppofite characters, are the occsh 
fion and the objeCts. 

The occaiions cm which men are fo afFeCted with fentiments of 
complacency or reprobation, command their attention beyond 
any other confideration in nature; infbmuch that pictures of 
manners are, of all other fubjeCts, the moft interefting to the hu- 
man mind. Hence the principal charm of hiftory, on which 
the actions and characters of men are detailed ; of poetry, in 
which reprefentations, fictitious or real, are made ; even of moral 
difcourfe, when the fubjeCts of admonition, injunction, and pre- 
cept are, by ajuft recommendation, brought home to the feelings 
of efteem or contempt. 

With fuch delineations of manners, the great critic would in- 
ftruCt his pupils to captivate the ears, even of the multitude. 

3 Kefptecrc 
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Rejpicere exemplar vita, morumque jubebo Part I. 

Dottum imitator em > et vivas bine ducere voces: Z 1 HAP ' V 

r ^ /^ . /< 7 . n Sect.XIV. 

Inter dum Jpeciofa locis, morataque recle \*SY\J 

Fabula, nullius Veneris \ Jine ponder e et arte % 

Valdius able El at populum, meliufque moratur, 

£>jiam verfus inopes rerum nugaque canora. 

HoR. DE ARTE PoETICA, V. 3 1 7. 

As there never was a nation fo ftupid as not to obferve the firft 
Cmple laws of motion, gravitation, and elafticity ; nor fo artlefs as 
not to apply thefe laws to the ordinary purpofes of human life ; 
fo there never was a people who did not perceive and apply the 
diftindtions of right and wrong, in the moft decided expreffions 
of efteem or contempt, of applaufe and cenfure. How they may 
have proceeded from the firft and moft limited obfervations of a 
phyfical law, which is the origin of fcience in one of its branch- 
es ; or, from the apprehenfion of a moral law, on which this o- 
ther branch of fcience is founded ; to a more enlarged, luminous, 
and comprehenfive fyftem of either kind, we may, under the ti- 
tle of man's purfuits and attainments, have occafionto ftate as a 
part in the hiftory of his progreffive nature. In the mean time, 
we may endeavour to collect the firft canons of reafon, with re- 
fpedl to the conduct of moral enquiries, as W did thofe which re- 
late to the inveftigation of phyfical laWs, or the general arrange- 
ment of fafts. 

Sciences of thefe different clafles agree in the general condition 
of their being a knowledge of the laws of nature, and of their ap- 
plications : But the laws of nature may be differently underftood, 
and differently applied. A phyfical law of nature is a general 
ftate of what is uniform or common in the order of things, and 

is 
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Part I. is addrefled to the powers of perception and fagacity. A moral 
S HA ^XIV * aw °^ nature * 8 equally general, though an expreffion not of a 
\^Y\J fad, but of what is good ; and is addrefled to the powers of efti- 
mation and choice. 

Refpeding the fubjeds of moral law, whatever may be their 
adual condition, the law does not ftate what is, but enjoins what 
ought to be done or avoided. 

^ - 

Phyfical law is applied to* the fontt*t4on of theory, or the ex- 
planation of phenomena ; and is the foundation of power. Mo- 
ral law is applied to determine the choice of voluntary agents, 
and fugged the purpofe to which their power is or ought to be 
employed. 

As, in phyfical fcience, our object is to investigate and com- 
prehend the adual ftate of things, no mere hypothecs or fuppo- 
fkion can be admitted among the laws of nature : And, in moral 
fcience, our objed being to determine a choice of what is beft, no 
mere fait can be adduced to preclude our endeavours to obtain, 
in any fubjed, what is better than its actual (late. 

Among fads or Realities, therefore, moral eftimation being di- 
rected to what is good, indepftident of the fad, the Rrft, or the 
fundamental law of morality, relating to man, independent of 
what men adually are, mud be an expreffion of the greateft good 
to which human nature is competent. It is held forth as the 
principal objed of cultivation and ftudy. And, if there fhould 
be a greater good than that which is fo held forth, the foundation 
of fcience we have laid is defedive, and the efforts of cultivation 
and ftudy are mifplaced. > 

i To 
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To fubfUtute theory, even of mind, for moral fcience would Pa * t -*- 
be an error and an abufe. This abufe, indeed, has been incurred Smt^XIV 
by many, who take the diftin&ion of phyfical and moral fcience v^W/ 
from the fubjedts to which they relate, not from the obje&s to 
which they are diredted. Phyfical fcience they fuppofe to be a 
knowledge of fubjetts material ; moral fcience, a knowledge of 
mind, or of fubjedls intellectual : And they accordingly place theo- 
retical (peculation on the fubjeft of mind, among the difcuffions 
of moral philofqphy. Ip. their apprehension, moral approbation 
and difapprobation are mere phenomena to \>c explained ; and, 
in fuch explanations their fcience of morals adtually terminates* 
The phenomena of moral approbation have been fuppofed no 
more than a diverfified appearance of the confideration that is 
paid to private intereft, to public utility, to the reafon of things ; 
or they have been fuppofed to refult from the iympathy of one 
man with another. 

But if moral fentiment could be thus explained into any thing 
different from itfelf, whether intereft, utility, reafon or Iympa- 
thy, this could amount to no more thaiff theory. And it were' 
difficult to fay to what effedl knowledge is improved, by refolv- 
ing a firft aft of the mind into a fecond, no way better known 
than the firft. The effedl of a theory fo applied, for the moft 
part, has been to render the diftindttori of good and evil more faint 
than it commonly appears under the ordinary expreffions of e- 
fteem and love, or of indignation and fcorn. 

Whatever we fubftitute for an objedt of moral eftimation, is 

thereby fet up as an objedt of prediledtion and cultivation. If 

we fubftitute utility or profit, for the ftandard of moral good, it 

Vol. I. X mud 
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Part I. mud follow, that tobe virtuous and intereftcd^ are fynonymous terms. 
Q HAP inv ^ r ^ ^ or v * rtue i we fabftitute any thing that is of a mean nature, 
\y~Y~\J as when we fubftitute pride for elevation of mind, it is evident 
that we do not fo much miflead the efforts of men, as ftifle the 
very principle, from which they are bent on the improvement 
of their own nature* If fympathy is admitted as the principle 
of moral eftimation, it is evident that we admit, as a flandard of 
good, what may itfelf, on occafion, be erroneous and evil, or 
what ought not to be efteemed beyond where it is juft and proper ; 
limits which prefuppofe that that there is a prior flandard of 
moral eftimation, by which even the re&itude of fympathy itfelf 
is to be judged. 

This flandard, it is the objedt of moral philofbphy to afcer- 
toin, and to apply, in eftimating the reafon of different men, 
their fympathies and their antipathies, the good or the evil they 
incur in every adl of the mind, and in every inftance through- 
out the conduit of life* 

To a being fufceptible of happinefs or mifery, the laws of 
nature, according to which thefe oppofite conditions are difpenf- 
ed, cannot have efcaped obfervation. The inveftigation and 
application of them, accordingly, whether well or ill performed, 
may be confidered as an operation effential to the intelligent 
nature of man ; and is that branch in the hiftory of the human 
mind which we term Moral Philofophy. 
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SECTION XV. 



Of the Sources of Religion among Mankind. 



AMONG the works in which man exhibits a variety of invention ^ ART *• 
unknown in any other fpecies of animal,fome were obferved which 5 £CT * X y 
have not any reference to his ordinary wants, nor any tendency to \^r\J 
compleat his accommodations. Such are edifices conftrudted 
neither fot his lodgement nor for his defence ; temples, and pla- 
ces of worflrip, in which he gives figns of intercourfe withfome 
powers invifible, or ihews the apprehenfion of a prefence greatly 
fuperior to that of his fellow creatures. 

The perception of intelligent power operating in nature is fa- 
miliar, and a principal diftindtion in the defcription of man. No 
tribe is fo brutifh, fays Cicero, as not to know that there is a God, 
although they may not know what conception to form of his 
character *. 

X 2 Oa 

* Nulla gens tarn few, qux non fciat dcum habendum cflc, quamvis ignoret qualem 
habere deceat. 

De Natura Deorum. 
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Cha T II ^ ^ 8 ^ r ^ S cncra * P°i nt i therefore, mankind do not appear 
Sect. XV. to need information. 

Among the nations of the antient world, the greater part, if 
not the whole, had their creed or fyftem of theology, an order of 
, priefthood, a form of worfhip, and altars eredied to the known 
or unknown God. In the new world, even where fuch eftablifh- 
ments were wanting, nations did not incur the charge of bruta- 
lity mentioned by Cicero : For, even amongft them, references 
to the intelligent power that governs the world were familiarly 
made or received. 

What then, may we afk, is the origin of this apprehenfion ? and 
whether does it condudl the human mind in the progrefs of in- 
formation, and in the maturity of its conceptions ? Does man 
v perceive in the afpe& and operations of nature, the prefence and 

meaning of intelligent power, as he perceives in the afpedt and 
works of his fellow-creatures, a mind like his own. furnifhed 
with fimilar faculties and correfponding intentions ? 

To thefe queftions we may anfwer, That, if the apprehenfion 
of a final caufe or defign implies the perception of intelligence, 
if defign be the incommunicable attribute of mind, and if there 
be in the nature of things any intimation of final caufe or defign, 
thither we may refer the firft apprehenfion of intelligent power 
in the fyftem of nature. 

It may be difficult to fix the point from which this intimation 
at firft was given. In the rudeft, or moft fimple ftate of the hu- 
man fpecies, it may have occurred from the fknefs of parts in the 
conftru&ion of fubje&s the moft familiar, or from great and a- 

larming 
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forming occafions that roufed the mind to apprehend the inten- Part I. 
tion of fome power to interrupt, or break in upon the ordinary 9 hap *yJ; 
ceurfe of things, \*s>r\j 

It is, however, probable, that the apprehenfion of a beneficent 
defign in nature had its fource in fome inftance that is really fitted 
to juftify fuch a conception : As in the exquifite conftru&ion and 
obvious defign which appear in the fabric of animal organs. 
Thefe, in the cafe of every animal, are accompanied with an in- 
(tindtive direction to the ufeof them. The chick, almoft as foon 
as he has efcaped from the {hell, runs at his food, and picks with 
the bill. The quadruped, when he drops from the dam, fteps 
with his feet upon the ground, and gropes for the dug, from which 
he is to derive his nourifhment. This inftin&ive direction, when 
combined with intelligence in the nature of man, amounts to a 
perception that the organ was made for thepurpofe to which it is 
applied. Who ever doubted that the eye was made to fee, the 
ear to hear, the mouth to receive, and the teeth to grind his 
food ; that the foot was n>ade to ftep on the ground ; the hand to 
grafp, or enable him to feize and apply things proper for . his 
ufe. 

This perception of defign in nature ftill accompanies the hu- 
man mind in its views, whether contracted or enlarged, whether 
limited to the organization of a fingle animal or plant, or Teach- 
ing to the combination of parts indefinitely multiplied in the ter- 
reftrial or folar fyftems. The part bears impreffions of defign, 
which continues to be perceived with increafing evidence in the 
conftrudtion of the whole. 

This fabric of nature, fo fitly organized in the frame of every 

individual 
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Fart I. individual is organized alfo in the aflemblage of many individuals 
Se ? X v * nt0 one ^y^ em » Aether of the earth which they inhabit, or of 
\^r>r\j ' the fun and planets of which this earth itfelf is but a part : So 
that the fame charadler of defign, which the moil ignorant may 
read in the firft afpedt of things that moft nearly concerns them, 
the learned may read alfo throughout the whole fyftem, or volume 
of nature. 

Whether this leffon, to be taken from the afpeft of things, be 
obvious to every beholder, or only to a few of fuperior difcern- 
ment, and from them communicable and eafily received by the 
ordinary clafs of men, we may not be able to determine, and is 
not of moment to our prefent argument, in accounting for religion 
as the gift: of nature, to every nation and to every age. For, in 
every nation, and in every age, the few may be found who 
are fit to receive and communicate to others the apprehenfion of 
defign in the works of God. 

By this magnificent piece, of inftrudion, man is finally let 
into the fecret of his own deftination ; and is enabled to become 
a confcious and a willing inftrument in the hand of his Maker 
for the completion of his work. 

Among the foundations, on which the difference of right and 
wrong is fuppofed to reft, the will of God, commanding the 
one, and forbidding the other, is by fome aflumed as the only 
real ground of diftin&ion. 

The will of God is, no doubt, of fupreme authority ; and 
where that is known, we need not recur to any other : But, it 
has pleafed him that his will, at leaft in the firft intimation of it, 

fhould 
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fhould be declared by means of the order eftablifhed in his Part I. 
works. And in our condudl of life, the oppofite natures of right £ HAP v v 
and wrong are our fafeft guides, in every particular inftance, to y^v 
the performance of what the will of God has required. It is in 
fearch of a model, and of a patron of what is previoufly known to 
be right, that we arrive at our beft and our higheft conceptions 
of the Supreme Being* 

This conception, if we take it at a medium of what nations in 
general have pofTefTed, is to be valued, rather as indicating a 
capacity of farther attainment, than as a bleffing already com- 
pleat. It is, like other articles in the progreflive and variable 
nature of man, a foundation on which he may build ; a germ 
which, in the progrefs of his nature, may wax to indefinite mag- 
nitude and ftrength j or, if we may ftill vary the image, it may 
be confidered as one of the rude materials on which he liimfelf 
is to exert his talent for art and improvement. 

It is fo much the difpofition of man to operate on his firft 
materials, whether by extending or improving them, or by 
ftraining them to the model of fome favourite prepoffeffion, af- 
fection or paffion ; that it is probable we may no where find the 
conception of God in the fame form which it bore when firft 
collected from the appearance of things in the world. 

As the wife and the happy may have raifed and enlarged their 
conception of this objedl, the brutifh and the depraved may have 
corrupted and funk it far below the level even of ordinary reaforw 

The Author of nature, in creating, we may obferve, appears 
difpofed to a limited variety of kinds and fpecies, but deicend* 

to 
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Part. I. to indefinite multiplicity and difcrimination of individuals. 
Chap. II 
Sect. X\ 



Chap. IL Many individuals conftitute but one fpecies, and many fpecie* 
but one genus or kind. The fyftem of nature itfelf is one, con- 



fitting of many orders and claffes of being ; and a defign which 
is apparent in every part, refults in a defign that is common to 
the whole. • Neither in the neceflity of an efficient caufe, nor m 
any appearance of a divided purpofe, is there any reafon to ap- 
prehend a plurality of gods : Yet fo little are the bulk of man- 
kind qualified topurfue a feries of obfervation and thought, with- 
out any mixture of error, that Polytheifm has been more frequent 
than Theifm j or the belief of many gods, more frequent than 
the belief of one fupreme intelligent power. And nations have 
made up a lift of their gods upon a model, taken from the 
human race, numerous and diftinguifhable by fex and age, as 
well as by difpofition and rank, 

Thefe are the great and prevailing errors of the human mind, 
in purfuing its firft apprehenfion of intelligent power, fuppofed to 
exift in the condudt of nature. 

It is in corredling fuch errors, and in obferving the order of 
Providence, that the human mind is likely to advance in that 
part of its progreft which relates to this fubjedl : And which, in- 
deed, is the completion of all the advantages which man is en- 
abled to obtain in the progrefs of his intellectual faculties. 

Although polytheifm favours of a prepoffeflion which man has 
taken from the analogy of his own nature, and from the diverfi* 
ty of character in the multitude of men ; yet, it is probable, that 
the plurality of Gods did not originate in the conception of any 
fingle perfbn, but was an aggregate of the conception* which 
different men had formed upon the fuggeftion of their own fi- 
3 tuations, 
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tuations, and the peculiar circumftances in which they were Part I. 
nlaced Chap ' IL 

In every nation or tribe, the providence of God was fuppofed 
to take its character from the circumftances in which it was em- 
ployed. In maritime fituations, the deity was conceived as 
monarch of the fea, and diredtor of ftorms. Within land, he 
was conceived as the patron of hufbandmen and of ihepherds, 
the ruler of feafons, and the power on which man muft depend 
for the increafe of his herds, and for the returns of his harveft. 

In no inftance, perhaps, did the people of any one defcription 
or determinate manner of life, originally conceive more than one 
God : But the accounts of what different nations believed, when 
collated together, feemed to make up a catalogue of feparate 
deities ; and what every nation apart intended for one, when 
reports were accumulated from different quarters, was miftaken 
for many. 

The fpirit with which thefe reports of a God acknowledged 
in one nation, different from the God who was acknowledged in 
another, were mutually received by their refpe&ive votaries, was 
various in different inftances. In fome inftances, the pretentions 
of one deity were fuppofed to be confident with thofe of another, 
and the Gods reconcileable. Upon this fuppofition, every nation 
worfhipped its own, without any fuppofed difparagement to the 
God of its neighbour, and without animofity to his worfhip- 
pers. 

In other inftances, pretentions were confidered as inconfiftent; 
deities were ftated as rival powers ; and nations waged continual 
war under the banners of their refpe&ive gods. 

Vol. I. Y It 
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Part, w j t ^ become a proverbial expreffion, that the abufe of the 
Sxct.XIV, bed things becomes the worft ; and this, no doubt, fras been 
V>W/ verified in the abufe of religion. Though in the proper ufe 
of it, the higheft and the mod beneficial attainment of hu- 
man nature, in the abufe, it has become the fource of great 
evil ; a bar to knowledge and freedom of thought ; a fource of 
rancour, malice, revenge, and cruelty, beyond any other princi- 
ple of depravation incident to the mind of man. 

Polytheifm, perhaps, was innocent, compafed to the other- 
wife falfe apprehenfion of a deity to be gratified with a6ts of de- 
bafement and horror, or the obfervance of rites, not only frivo- 
lous, but pernicious to mankind. 

Where the God to be ferved is conceived to be an evil fpirit, 
offended by trivial negledts, and appeafed by as trivial perfor- 
mances, he is worfhipped more from fear and diftruft, than 
from confidence and love : Not with the fear that refults from the 
confcioufnefs of guilt, and is fo far conformable to the di&ates 
of reafon ; but a fear that refults from the uncertainty of what 
man has to expedt from a capricious power, having an objedl to 
purfue for himfelf at the expence of his creatures. 

The vulgar, accordingly, in barbarous ages, apprehended the 
God to whom their worfhip was addrefTed as a jealous tyrant, 
againft whofe exadtion of fervices, and caprice of will, they had 
no fecurity in purfuing any courfe of life even the moft fair and 
inofFenfive which reafon can fuggeft. When calamity befel 
them they had recourfe to divination to difcover the caufe; 
and feemed to believe, that the rod of divine anger was ever 

lifted 
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lifted on high and the application of it to be deprecated by adula* Part I. 
tion, voluntary penance, and facrificc. Sect! XV, 

Even the learned are not always qualified to correct theft 
errors, or rightly to interpret the figns of wifdom, goodnefs and 
juftice, which are held forth in the government of the world. In* 
fomuch that the reality of any fuch meaning, in the fyftem of na- 
ture, has been contefted with much ingenuity, and appearance of 
argument, of which we (hall confiderthe foundation in the fol- 
lowing fe&ion. 
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SECTION XVI. 



Of the Origin of Evil. 



'What in me is dark, 



Illumines what is low, raife and fupport ; 
That, to the height of this great argument, 
I may ajffert eternal Providence ; 
And juflify the ways of God to men. 



Part I. THIS is the great ftumbling block which the Atheift oppofes to 

Chap. II 
Sect.XV 



Chap. II. t he entrance of religion, and which the Theift ever ftrives to re- 
Sect.XVI. 6 

move. 



We are told, by thofe who attempt this arduous tafk, that the 
order of nature requires the obfervance of general laws, even 
whei$j{he effeft, in particular iaftances, may be hurtful j and 

that 
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that the complaints of evil in human life arife merely from the Part. I. 

fhocks of private intereft with univerfal convenience. ? HAP vlrt 

* Sect.XVI. 

However fatisfadtory this account of the matter may be to 
thofe who are familiar with the conceptions of univerfal order or 
general good, the bulk of mankind look no farther than to the 
ground of their own complaints ; and hold that to be evil in na- 
ture by which man is aggrieved. Their complaints may be 
more effectually filenced, if it be made to appear, that this order 
of things is fuited to xhe nature of man, and of every created in- 
telligence ; and therefore required in a fyftem, of which intelli- 
gent being is the capital form or higheft clafs of exiftence. 

On the foot of fair inquiry, which is never more proper than 
in treating fuch important queftions, we are to ftate the fubjcct, 
and then to confider whether there be enough, in the defeats of 
man's condition and frame, to refute the firft ^fuggeftions of an 
extfting power, fupremely beneficent as well as wife. 

The works of nature are indefinitely varied ; infomuch, that 
variety itfelf appears to be an objeCt in the formation of 
them, 

Throughout the kingdom of mineral, vegetable, and animal, 
there is a continual diverfity of kind, fpecies, and individual : 
Yet, throughout the whole of every kingdom, there runs a certain 
analogy ; there is a diftribution of qualities, a chain of connection 
and mutual fubferviency, which renders the veftige of intelligent . 
power the more evident, that parts are fo various, while they are- 
fo happily ranged and connedted. 

Parts 
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p ART n * >arts f ^ at con ^ tute l ^ e fy^m °f nature, like the (tones of an 
Sict.XVL arc k> f u PP ort an ^ are fupported ; but their beauty is not of the 
\*SY\j quiefcent kind. The principle^ of agitation and of life combine 
their efledts in conftituting aft order of things, which is at once 
fleeting and permanent. The powers of vegetation and animal 
Hfe come in aid of mechanical principles ;, the whole is alive and 
in adiion : The fcene is perpetually changing ; but, in its changes, 
exhibits an order more ftriking than could be made to ariie from 
the mere pofition or defcription of any forms entirely at reft. 

Man, with his intelle&ual powers, placed at the top of this ter- 
reftrial fcale, like thejeey-ftone of the arch, completes the fyftem. 
His veftige on the earth is marked with* continual efforts of pecu- 
liar defign, to which the form which material fubjedshad previouk 
ly aflumed, is ever made to give way. His favourite plants and 
animals are propagated. Whatever is noxious or 6 unferviceable to 
him, his rivals and his enemies, are fupprefled. The fuperfluona 
foreft is cleared ; marihes aft drained ; or ways are opened for 
ilagnating waters to reach the &a. His property is fet apart : 
His field is cultivated : Cities are built : He himfelf, or the pro- 
ductions of his art, every where crowd on the view, and become 
the principal objedt of the (bene. He is even met on the track- 
kfs ocean, and employs the currents of air and of water to aid 
him in the movements which he is difpofed to perform. 

The genius of variation, which is fo eminent in comparing: 

different fpecies of being together, is caitied into the economy 

• with which the fame fpecies, in refpedt to the individuals that 

compofe it, is continually changing; and the generations that 

were and art y haftea to make way for thofe which are to come. 
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a 
In this wonderful fcene, the power that works was originally * >ART J* 
creative, and is equally fo in every fu^geffive period of time. Swt.XVI. 
While the things that were are pafling away, things that were not s*/^^w 
are brought into being. Not only individuals are made to fucceed 
one another, but new foraa> and varieties of afpedt and ftature, 
are made to fucceed in the fame individual. From the firft germ 
of every vegetable, from^e embryo in every animal, there is a 
progrefs to the maturity of its kind ; and ff om thence a decline 
and continual approach to its diflblution. 

This progrefs afle&s man in his intellectual and mor^J nature, 
no left than in his growth, or in his approach to the perfedt (late, 
and the decline of his vegetative and animal powers. He fets 
out without knowledge, or any of its benefits, in forming his con- 
ception of things, or in directing ,his adtive propenfities. His fa- 
culties and his -attainments are equally progreflive. His know- 
ledge, preceded by ignorance, originates in the mere capacity of 
obfervation and thought. He hadQ^ ftruggle through the firft 
miftaken appearances of things, by experience and continued ob- 
fervation to the difcovery of truth. Knowledge is the fap which na- 
ture has fupplied to nourifh the growing mind: Its faculties, in the 
mean time, take folidity and ftrength from the exercife they find 
in collecting this nourifhment. 

* 

Labour is to man a fource of enjoyment, and to the faculties 
with which he is furnifhed a principal meafcs of improvement. 
Arts communicate, by information and example, from the matter 
to his pupil, and from a pafling generation to that which fucceeds 4 
it ; fo that the progrefs of the human fpecies is not, like {hat of 
other animals, limited to the individual or to the age ; Wit com- 
municated from one to another, and continued from age to age. 

As 



* 

« 
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r AR T *tt ^ 8 exerc ^ e * s t ^ ie School of intelligent power, man is every 
Sect.XVI. w ^ ere Surrounded with occafions that require its exertion. He 
\S~r\j finds himfelf befet with inconveniences, which he defires to re- 
move ; remote from advantages which he defirfes to gain ; and 
fubjedted to much difficulty, danger, difappointment, and fbrrow, 
in his attempts to remove the one, or to obtain the other. Every 
material prefented to him, in its natural date, is rude, and unfit 
for his ufe. The Spontaneous produce of the foil is no where fit 
to maintain him. Poifon and food are blended together in the 
productions of the earth. The noxious and the falutary are to 
be diftinguiftied and feparated with anxious care. He is made 
defirous of knowledge ; but the fubjedl of his inquiries is con- 
cealed from him under a variety of perplexing appearances. He 
is difpofed to fociety j but diftreffed with the evils to which he 
finds it expofed. When his objedl is at a diftance, he t is flattered 
with hope, that when he fhall have gained it, h\s labours will be 
at an end : But on his approach to the fuppofed end of his wiflies, 
he finds that his hope was d^reitful, that he mud engage in fome 
other purfuit, and that his labours are flill to be renewed. The 
very organs that render him fufceptible of pleafure expofe him 
alfo to an overbalance of pain. 



Thefe particulars in the lot of man are to him matters of com- 
plaint, and numbered with the evils that darken his apprchenfion 
relating to the providence of God : But to an indifferent fpedtator, 
who compares the aiftor with the fcene in which he is placed, or 
the pupil with the fchool to which he is fent, the whole muft 
appear to be wifely and beneficently devifed. It muft appear, 
that a lot, compofed of objedls to be defired and fhunned, is fitted 
to an a&ive being, as the air is fitted to the wing of the bird, 
2 the 
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the water to the fin of the fifli, and its place in the fyftem of Part I. 
nature is fitted to the refpedtive ftrudture and organization of 5' HAP Yyr 
every fpecies, in the feveral divifions of the animal kingdom, ^xw/ % 

Man, though|a rational foul, is endowed with animal organs, 
that he may perceive and obferve the fyftem of nature around 
him. The wants and neceflities of his animal frame are the 
earlieft fpurs to his adiive exertion. His intelligent faculties arc 
tried and whetted in purfuing appearance to reality, which 
the firft afpecft of things often ferves to difguife. Having the talents 
of an artift, his fupply is very properly made to confift in rude 
materials, not in finifhed productions, that would fupercede the 
ufe of his faculties. 

Among the fignals which are held forth to warn him of what 
he ought to fhun, or dircdt him to what he ought to chufe, pain 
is not lefs inftrudlive than pleafure ; and the hand which inflidls 
the one is not lefs beneficent than that which beftows the other. 
He is deftined to learn, and his lot mufWiave the feverities of a 
fchool, not the pampering of fenfuality and floth. The bed 
mariners are formed in boifterous feas ; difficulty and danger are 
fit occafions for the exercife and attainment of ability and cou- 
rage. 

To an obfcrver, who fees the nature and deftination of man 
in this point of view, the final caufe will be obvious : And an 
evidence of the wifdom and goodnefs of Providence will arife 
from thofe very grounds on which the atheift is pleafed to difpute 
their reality : Proofs of goodnefs in the Author of nature may be . 
colledtedfromthe very wants towhich man is born; from the labour 
he is bound to perform ; the difficulties he is required to furmount ; 
Vol. I. Z the 
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Part I. the dangers he ha$ to encounter; and from the delays or diiap- 
s"ctXVI P°i ntment8 d 1 ^ prolong or renew his labours, and call for a 
vyY>*/ continued repetition of his toils. 

We may not perceive the fpecial neceflity of paiaful and adverfe 
circumftances in any particular inftance ; but # that fuch fhould 
be interfperfed in the lot of man, and his experience chequered 
with die agreeable effects of that wifdom, which he ought to culti- 
vate, mixed with the contrary efie&s of folly, which he ought to cor- 
red, is highly expedient, and well fuited to his nature. 

The activity of life, in the mean time, is to him not only the 
fchool of wifdom and of virtue, but the conftituent alfo of plea- 
fure and of prefent enjoyment. 

If we attempt to conceive fuch a fcene as the atheift contends 
would be required to evince the wifdom and goodnefs of God ; 
a fcene in which every defire were at once gratified without delay, 
difficulty or trouble ; it j£ evident, that on fuch fiippofition the 
end of every adtive purfuit would be anticipated, exertion 
would be prevented, every faculty remain unemployed, and mind 
itfelfno more- than a confcioufnefs of languor, under an oppref- 
fion of wearinefs, fuch as fatiety and continued inoccupation 
are known to produce. 

On this fuppofition all the adlive powers which diftinguifh 
human nature would be, fuperfluous, and only ferve to difturb his 
peace, or to four the tafte of thofe inferiour pleafures which ap- 
pear to be confident with indolence and floth. 

Such a fcene were ill fuited to this a&ive and afpiring being, 

for 
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for whom the good to be gained is not an exemption from labour, Part L 
but the improvement of his intellectual faculties, and an ap- c HAP ' T y # r 
proach to the refemblance of that being whofe good is beneficence y^Iv 
and wifdom, and who kindly communicates a relifh of the fame 
bleflings to the mind of man, whofe lot we are now con- 
fidering ; and who is enabled to colled* the exiftence of an 
Author fupremely wife and beneficent from the beautiful order 
which is eftablifhed in his works. 

Such then being the charadter of mans nature, refpedting his 
difpofition to ad, his faculties, and his preferable enjoyments ; 
the propriety, for his reception, or even the neceflity of a world 
governed by fixed laws is obvious. 

If the laws are multiplied and combine their efFedts to a degree 
of intricacy ; his penetration is exercifed in obferving the conjunc- 
ture tl^t is formed by their joint operations ; his fagacity in fore- 
calling the refult ; and his art in accommodating his meafiires to 
the end he would gain. If the laws of nature were not fixed, 
all thefe faculties were given in vain. If there were not any fix- 
ed conne&ion of caufe and effedt, the wife could have no forefight, 
nor pradtife any means for the attainment of an end* 

r 

So that eftablifhed order is not more confonant. to the nature 
of man, than it is in general to all intellectual being. It is the 
proper work of God, the proper ftudy of man, the foundation 
of fkill, wifdom, and art. 

If any one, therefore, fhall fay, that the univerfe is an objedt 
too vaftfor him toconceive; that he knows not what may or may not 
accommodatefuchanobjedtj hemayneverthelefs be qualified to per- 

Z 2 ceive 
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Part I. ceive, that an eftablifhed courfe of things, agreeable to fixed and 
q HAP yvi determinate laws, is a proper fcene for the reception of intelligent 
i^sv~\j # beings ; that fuch are the fuperior clafs of exiftence in nature, 
for whofe fake all things are made : And he may venture to 
aflume, that whatever form of proceeding bed accommodates the 
world of intelligence, is the proper ftate of that univerfe in 
which this order of being is fbpreme. 

It is, therefore, find with great juftice, that to be governed by 
fixed laws is eflential to the form of nature $ and that the general 
law is wifely and beneficently obferved, even where it operates to 
particular inconvenience or hurt* For the wife may obferve it^ 
learn to avail themfelves of it, and avoid the inconvenience that 
would refult from inattention or ignorance. 

It appears alfo, that thofe reafoners are in a great miftake, 
who think to fupercede the exiftence of mind and Proyidence^ 
by tracing the operations of nature to their phyfical laws : for 
phyfical law is the charadleriftic operation of unerring mind. 
The unerring mind does now what it always did, and is incapable 
of change ; becaufe to change would be to deviate from what is 
beft. 

So far the argument relates to the circumftances of human 
life, and to the mixture of phyfical evil in the lot of man : But 
the depravity of his own nature, and the frequency of his crimes,, 
are evils more real, and lefs reconcileable to the conception of a 
juft and beneficent author. 

To this difficulty the common folution, and belike the true 
one, is, that man being intelligent and free, he alone is account- 
able 



* 
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<able for the adts of his will. The will cannot be over-ruled to any Part I. 
purpofe, without transferring the moral quality from the perfon § "^XVI 
whofe choice is fo over-ruled, to the will that conftrains him. 

Under a mQral government virtue may exift and improve : 
but under a mere phyfical neceffity it can exift only in the power 
that impofes the neceffity. 

A being that is deftined to acquire perfection niuft originate 
in defeil ; and the permiffion of vice, that refults for a time from 
this defedfc, is confident with the goodnefs of God : Has not 
malice, we may be afked, a deeper root in human nature than 
mere error or miftake ? It may have fuch a root ; but if error 
and miftake be fufficient to account, for the germ of this poifonous 
plant,we have no occafion to look for any root that is deeper. It is a 
maxim in reafon, not to aflume more caufes than are exiftent in 
nature, and fufficient to explain the phenomena *. 

Error and miftake may, no doubt, lead to competition and 
ftrife, to injury and fuffering. And thcfe wc know are fruitful 
of malice. The injurious hates, becaufe he diftrufts and fears 
thofe whom he has injured. The injured hates from indignation 
and refentment. 

To place men in the way of incurring thefe fentiments, it is not 
neceflary that they fhould have let out with a dcfign to injure. A 
mere conception of good in any matter of competition, where the 
fuccefs of one is detriment to another, will find the parties in a 
ftate of mutual diftruft, difaffe&ion, and hatred. 

Among the errors to which man is expofed, in his fir ft attempts 

to 
* Vid. Rcgulae Philofophandi Ncwtoni. 
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Part I. to form a notion of good and evil, one is peculiarly dangerous to 
S HA? XVI r ^ e P caceo ^ c i et yi ^d apt toempoiibn the mind withvicej namely, 
the miftake of precedence, or comparative advantage, whether 
in refpedl to rank, power, or wealth, for excellence. And the 
confequent habit of confidering all advantages, not in refpedl to 
their abfolute value ; but in refpedl to the comparative relation 
of lefs or greater which they bear to the cojncUtion of other men. 
If one is to precede ; others muft be contested to follow. The 
eminence of one is the depreflion of another. Celebrity confifts 
in being more talked of than other men ; and riches in -having 
more wealth than is common. In this point of view, the induftry 
of one to better himfelf is oppofition and injury to anqther : Men 
are mutually rivals, competitors, and enemies; and the occafions of 
diftruft, animofity, and malice, more frequent than thofe of 
confidence and good will. 

i 

Uuder fuch apprehenfions of gpod and evil the occafions of 
jealoufy and hatred accumulate in the^ progrefs of counteraction 
and ftrife. We may obferve them* particularly in the compe- 
titions for power, for fame, for love, for court pfefenaent, .^n4, 
favour. To prevent them entirely, nothing, more feems to be 
wanting, but a conception of goocL limited to things, in which 
the fuccefs of one is c6nfiftent with that of another : And, if 
truth leads to the knowledge of fuch a good we. may confider the 
prefent (late of man, or the period of hi* exiftence that is nowpaf- 
fing away, as but a tranfition to a better, in which malice, in the 
progrefs of information, will be corredled ; and every other evil 
difpofition or habit, refulting from his ignorance or falfe appre- 
henfion will be fupprefled. 

To have moral agents in nature, the choice of their actions 
muft be free j or at moft, fubjedled to a difcipline that may 

furniih 
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furnifh the mind with fufficient occafions of obfervation and ex- Part I. 
perience, to coitfcd its own errors, and to reform what is wrong in ^ HAP \ V V 
its difpofitions or a&iops. The queftion, therefore, refpedting \yr\j ' 
the wifdom and goodnefs of Providence, is, How far fuch a mo- 
ral difcipline is perceivable in the^refent order of things ? Is there 
enough, in this order, to lead intelligence in the difcernment of 
good and evil ? Are the admonitions, on the fide of morality, 
fufficient to point out the choice, and to, win the affedtions ? 

To this queftion we may fafely anfwer in the affirmative. A 
firfl notion may be erroneous, but continued experience mud 
lead to the truth. The confequences of error and folly are of- 
ten difaflrous, and always difagreeable. The confeioufnefs of mo- 
ral evil is attended with remorfe, fhame, and defpair ; that of 
integrity and innocence, with fentiments dire<5Uy oppofite : Info- 
much, that the teftiraony of bbnicience, which has been empha- 
tically termed, The Lamp ' j^Oo^'in the Soul of Man, is a link- 
ing evidence of his prera^j:<> ■ adminifter light ; and to enforce 
the difcipline, fb far arlfis pWper to be applied, to the inftruc- 
tidti and guidance of & caafcious and Voluntary agent. 

Man is entered jm'a progr^fe, iiv whiqh lie is deflined to owe 
to himfelf the good or the eVil incident to his nature. He has 
a merit in what he acquires of .the one, and is refponfible for 
what he incuris of the other. He is fufceptible of indefinite ad- 
vancement, engaged in a road of experience and difcipline, 
which points him forward to his end. He has difpofitions that 
render a date of amity, with his fellow-creatures, agreeable ; a 
ftate of enmity and malice, unhappy : With a pungent fenfe of 
his defeats, where they ferve to debafe him ; with an agreeable 
fenfe of every valuable attainment, in the feelings of a good con- 

fcience 
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Part I. 
Chap. II. 
Sjsct.XVI. 



fcience and felf approbation. He is thus urged, by experience, 
to advance in the line of his improvement : And therefore, not- 
withftanding the defedts which may yet remain in any particular 
period of his progrefs, he is to be confidered not as a blemifh, but 
as a beauty in the order of nature j or, in the fcale of being, an 
approach to the higheft excellence of which created nature is fu£ 
ccptible. 



In this progreffive (late of man, much is gained in the fteps 
which are made from the cradle to the grave ; and progreffion evfer 
fiippofes that what is gained in any fucceflive period, was want- 
ing in a former. The juft notions of things, the candour, refolu- 
tion, and force of mind, which are gained in manhood and age, 
were wanting in youth or childhood. Infancy, neverthelefi, 
hath its merit, as the bloflbm of youth ; and the whole is to be 
eftimated, not from the fimultaneous attainment of any particu- 
lar point of time, but from the colle&ed afpedl of a nature that is 
formed to advance and to perfect: itfelf. We anticipate, in the 
feedling oak and the pine, the future ornaments of the wood; 
and eftimate the germ of any plant, not by the feed leaf alone, 
but by the form it is deftined to gain in the maturity of its fpe- 
cies. 



What is created can never equal its creator, and in the higheft 
is therefore imperfedb With refpeft to fuch beings, the lead 
defecft is the greatefl perfection. A defeft which is always 
diminiftiing, or in a regular courfe of fupply, we may fuppofe 
to be the perfection of created nature. No fixed or definite meafure 
can equal it ; for, in the courfe of its progrefs, it mud indefinitely 
iurpafs every finite excellence that is fixed or ftationary. In its 
continual approach to the infinite perfe&ion of what is eternal, 
a it 
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it may be compared to that curve, defcribed by geometers, as Part I 

Chap. I 
Sect.X 1 



in continual approach to a ftraight line, which it never can reach. 9 HAP ii»i 

Sect.XVI. 



In a progrefs begun with this indefinite profped, fucceffive 
periods, even thofe of the greateft advancement, may be marked 
with their refpedlive defedls and imperfections. The intelligent 
being, at his outfet, though qualified to obtain knowledge, not only 
muft begin in ignorance; but, while he continues to learn, is ftill 
fhort of omnifcience, and may be expofed to error. At any ftage 
of his progrefs, falfe notions of good may lead him to vice, to com* 
petition with his fellow-creatures, to animofity, flrife, and ma- 
lice; but thofe, in the fufferings they conftitute, carry the feeds of 
correction along with them. And the greateft reprobate, when a- 
waked from his dream of iniquity, may be furprifed that he could 
have erred fo long or fo much. Nor muft it be faid, that in this 
progrefs of intelligent being, of which man is an example, the 
happinefs of a prefent time is facrificed to the attainments which 
are to be made in a following one. Infancy hath its gratifications 
no lefs than youth, and this no lefs than manhood, or the hap- 
pieft compofure of temper in the laft attainments of age. 

It is not by any means neceflary, that men fhould forego the 
happinefs of their prefent ftate, in order to obtain that of a future 
one ; nor are ordinary men (provided envy, malice, or jealoufy, 
do not prevail in their tempers), bereft of enjoyment, even in the 
midft of the evils of which they complain. 

The happinefs of man, when moft diftinguifhed, is not propor- 
tioned to his external pofleffions, but to the exertion and applica- 
tion of his faculties : It is not proportioned to his exemption 
from difficulty or danger, but to the magnanimity, courage, 
and fortitude, with which he adls. It is not proportioned to the 
Vol. I. A a benefits 
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Part I. benefits he receives, but to thofe he bellows, or rather to the 
SkctXVI can( ^ our an ^ benevolence with which, as a perfon obliging or 
^ty\j obliged, he is ready to embrace his fellow-creatures, and to ac- 
knowledge or reward their merits. Even while he complains of 
his lot he is not unhappy. His complaints are no more than the 
fymptom of a mind that is engaged in fome purfuit by which his 
wifhes are engroffed, but of which the end is ftili unobtained. 
In theabfence of fuch occupations and troubles, as are prefcribed 
by neceflity, he devifes, for the mod part, a fimilar courfe of oc- 
cupation, trouble, difficulty, and danger, for himfelf. 

The rich and the powerful, (fay the vulgar) are happy, for they 
are exempted !from labour and care: Their pleafures come unfbught 
for, and without any allay' of pain. But what are the high objeds 
of ambition to which the wealthy and the powerful afpire ? Are 
they not often fituations of great trouble and danger, in con- 
tinual application to arduous affairs of date, or in frequent ex- 
pafure to the dangers of war ? What do the idle devife to £11 up 
the blank of real affairs ? Not a bed of repofe, nor a fucceffion 
of inert and flothful enjoyments : They devife fports that engage 
them in labour and toil, not lefs fevere than that of the indigent 
who works for his bread ; and expofe them to dangers not lefs 
real, than thofe which occur in what are thought the moft ha- 
zardous purfuits of human life. 

In the intermiffion of bufinefs, and in the abfence of danger, 
what has the fecure and the idle, under the denomination of 
play, devifed for his own recreation ? A courfe of ferious and 
intenfe application, a ftate of fufpenfe between good and ill for- 
tune, between profit and lofs. While he flrenuoufly labours to 
obtain the one and to avoid the other, he calls the one a good, 

and 
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and the other an evil : but he himfel? has voluntarily incurred Part I. 
this chance of good or of evil. He exults in gain, and he laments g HAP # Jy r 
his lofs ; but he ftill freely embraces the chance by jvhich he is k^y\j 
expofed to one or the other. The gaiiie, fuch as it is, he con- 
fiders as a fit paftime for himfelf ; and though he complains of 
his fortune when unfuccefsful, he is never fo unreafonable, as to 
arraign the inventor of the game for having admitted the poffibi- 
lity of ill as well as good fortune. 

The paflion for play is comparatively mean and unworthy ; 
but the illuftration it brings to the condition of man is appofite, 
and will juflify the terms in which we conclude, that, in the 
game of human life, the inventor knew well how to accommodate 
the players* 

If man be a worthy adtor in this order of things, the fcene is 
prepared for the part it behoves him to ad : And from his 
cafe, as well as from the general afpedl of things, we may 
venture to conclude with Epi&etus, that to thofe who are qua- 
lified with intelligence and a grateful mind, every circumftance 
or event in the order of nature may ferve to manifeft, and to 
extol the fupreme wifcLom and goodnefs of God. 
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CHAP. in. 



Of Man's Progressive Natbrb. 



SECTION I. 



Of the Dijlinftion of Natures, Vrogrcffwe and Stationary, and it* 
immediate application to the Subjeftt of Science, 



THERE is in nature a well known diftin&ion of things pro- £ A * T '- 
greffive, and ftationary, to which we muft attend in the farther Sect. 1. 
purfuit of our fubjeft. v«/w^ 

To 
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Part I. 
Chap.III. 
Sect. I, 



To be ftationary, it is not neceflary that a fubjedi fhould be 
incapable of change, even from the a&ion of any external caufe : 
It is fufficient that it have not any principle of change in its own 
nature. To be progreflive, on the contrary, does not confift in 
any variation or change which ?n e^terpjd- caufe may produce ; 
but in thofe tranfitions', from one (late to another, which proceed 
from a principle of advancement in the fubjed itfelf. 

A block of (tone, from the quarry* may receive, in the hands 
of a workman, any n&ktyof fbrthj^ t*it loft «9iti^lf, would re- 
main in its (late. . * . 



A feedling plant, on the contrary, in a favourable foil and ex- 
pofure, takes root and grows ti£ itfelf. 

• ■ * j. 

Progreflive natures are ftibjett to viciflitudes of advancement 
or decline, but are not ftationary, perhaps, in any period of their 
exiftence. Thus, in the material world, fubje&s organized, 
being progreflivet when they ceafe to advance, begin to decline, 
however infenfibly* at the time of ; their tranfition from one 
to the other. In this confift tjicC, operation or failure of ve- 
getable and animal life. la the^r advancement, the matter of 
which they me compofed acci^iijj|j^, aod at evety period ac- 
quires a form that approach*** lfc$end of their* progrefs. The 
principle of life itfelf gains ftrength or ability to difcharge, and 
to vary the functions of nature. In their decline they fade, fhrink, 
and abate of their vigour and force. 

Intelligence appears to b£, r ;in a ftill higher degree, a principle 
of progreflion, and fubjedl to greater extremes of comparative ad- 
vancement or degradation. It is advanced by continual accef- 
3 fions 
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fions of obfervation and knowledge ; of (kill and habit, in the Part I. 
practice of arts ; of improving difcernment of good and evil ; of g^ 1 
refolute purpofe or power. It declines through defed of memo- ks~*\J 
ry, difcernmen^-i^tSH^ ^nd refolution. * 

;.* 

While fubje&s (lationary are defcribed by the enumeration of 
co-exiftent parts, and quiefcent qualities, fubjedts progreffive are 
charadterifed by the enumeration of fteps, in the paflage from 
one fohn or (late of oriftence &p another, and by the termination 
or point of approach, whetlcr near or remote; to which the fuc- 
ceffive movements of their nature are dire&ed. 

The rank of a progreffive fubjedl is to be eftimated, not by its 
condition at any particular ftage of its progrefs, but by its capa- 
city and deftination to advance in tlje fcale of being. From the 
feebleft fhoot or feed-leaf of the oak, though more diminutive 
than many plants of the garden, we already forecaft the (lately 
fabric it is defigned to raife in the foreft. In. the human infant, 
though inferior to the young of many other animals, we antici- 
pate the beauty of youth, tShe Vigorous foul of manhood, and the 
wifdom of age. And tJte highefc rank, in the fcale of created 
exiftence, is due to that nature, if fuch there be, which is deftin- 
ed to grow in pferfedlion, and may grow without end : its good 
is advancement, and its evil, decline* 

We are inclined to confider progreffion as made up of (lationa- 
ry periods ; as we confider a circle as a polygon of an infinite num- 
ber of fides ; a fluid as made up of folid parts indefinitely fmall j 
and duration itfelf, as made up of fucceffive points, or indivifible 
moments of time. 

In 
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In this ourconceptionis inaccurate, and our reafbning, of courfe, 
likely to become incorredt Progreflion may, np doubt, be divided 
into periods ; but in no period, perhaps, is the fubjeft ftationary. 
Every fubdivifion, like the whole of its progrefs, is a tranfition 
from one ftate to another, and through dates intermediate, more or 
lefs numerous according to the divisions under which we are pleat- 
ed to conceive them. The progrefs of intelligent being, for inftance, 
may be more or lefs rapid, but is continual ; and in the very 
continuance of cxidence, and the repetition of confcioufnefs and 
perception, mud receive continual increments of knowledge and 
thought. Or in the failure of the fource from which it derives 
improvement, is likely to incur degradation and decline. 

For our purpofe, however, it is diffident to obferve, that the 
date of nature or the diftindtive charadter of any progreflive be- 
ing is to be taken, not from its defcription at the outfet, or at 
any fubfequent dage of its progrefs; but from an accumulative 
view of its movement throughout. The oak is didinguifhable 
from the pine, not merely by its feed leaf ; but by every fuccef- 
five afpedl of its form; by its foliage in every fucceffive feafon; 
by its acora ; by its fpreading top ; by its lofty growth, and the 
length of its period. And the date of nature, relative to every 
tree in the wood, includes all the varieties of form or dimenfion 
through which it is known to pafs in the courfe of its nature. 

By parity of reafon, the natural date of a living creature includes 
all its known variations, from the embryo and the foetus to the 
breathing animal, the adolefcent and the adult, through which 
life in all its varieties is known to pafs. 



The 
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The ftate of nature, relative to man, is alfo a ftate of progref- Part I. 
fion equally real, and of greater extent. The individual receives ~ HAP -* H - 
the firft (lamina of his frame in a growing ftate. His ftature is v^vx^ 
waxing, his limbs and his organs gain ftrength, and he himfelf 
a growing facility in the ufe of them. His faculties improve by 
exercife, add are in a continual ftate of exertion. 

If his thoughts pais from one fubjedl to another, he can return 
to the fubjedt he has left, with fome acquired advantage of dis- 
cernment or comprehenfion. He accumulates perceptions and 
obiervations, takes cognizance of new fubje&s, without forget- 
ing the old ; knows more, of courfe, at every fubfequent period 
than he did in a former ; reafons more fecurely ; penetrates 
obfeurities, which at firft embarraffed him ; and performs every 
operation of thought with more facility and more fuccefs* 

With refpedt to the period of his exiftence he fees it but in 
part. When he looks back to the point from which he fet out, 
he cannot defcry it ; when he looks forward to the end of his 
line, he cannot forefee it. He may obferve the birth and the 
death of a fellow creature, but knows nothing of his own. If 
he were to affume the earlieft date he remembers as the begin- 
ning of his exiftence, he might foon be convinced that he over- 
looked a considerable period which had preceded ; or if he fhould 
fuppofe his being to end with the difTolution of his animal frame, 
it is pofliblc he might be equally miftaken. Yet he finds no- 
thing in the world around him beyond the limits of what he can 
colled from the remembrance of the paft, or infer by fagacity 
from the laws of nature in forefighrof the future, from which 
he can fix any certain marks of his own beginning or his end. 

Vol.1. Bb Such, 
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Tart I. Such, without entering into the peculiarities or unequal de- 

Sect' 1 g rees °f power incident to different men, we may affume as the 
^^r^ ftate of nature relative to the individual 

The ftate of nature relative to the fpecies is differently conflic- 
ted, and of different extent. It confifts in the continual fucces- 
fion of one generation to another; in progreffive attainments made 
by different ages ; communicated with additions from age to age ; 
and in periods, the fartheft advanced, not appearing to have ar- 
rived at any neceffary limit. This progrefs indeed is fubje<Sl to 
interruption, and may come to a clofe, or give way to viciflitude 
at any of its ftages ; but not more neceffarily at the period of 
higheft attainmeht than at any other. 

So long as the fon continues to be taught what the father knew, 
or the pupil begins where the tutor has ended, and is equally bent 
on advancement ; to every generation the (late of arts and ac- 
commodations already in ufe ferves but as ground work for new 
invention and fucceflive improvement. As Newton did not ac- 
quiefce in what was obferved by Kepler and Galileo j no more 
have fucceflive aftronomers reftri&ed their view to what Newton 
has demonftrated. And with refpeel to the mechanic and com- 
mercial arts, even in the midft of the mod laboured accommoda- 
tions, fb long as there is any room for improvement, invention is 
bufy as if nothing had yet been done to fupply the necefiities, or 
complete the conveniencies of human life : But even here, and in 
all its fteps of progreflion, this adive nature, in refpeft to the ad- 
vantages, whether of knowledge or art, derived from others, 
if there be not a certain effort to advance, is expofed to reverie 
and decline. The generation, in which there is nodefire to 
know more or pra&ife better than its predeceffors, will pro- 
2 bably 
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bably neither know fo much nor pradlife fo well. And the de- Part I. 
cline of fucceflive generations, under this wain of intellectual a- Chap.Hi. 
bility, is not lefs certain than the progrefs made under the ope- v^vO 
ration of a more adtive and forward difpofition. 

Such is the date of nature relative to the human fpecies ; and, 
in this, as in every other progreffive fubjedl, the prefent being 
intermediate to the paft and the future, may be different from 
either : Each is a part of the whole ; and neither can, with any 
reafon, be faid to be more natural than the others. It cannot be 
faid, that it is more natural for the oak to fpring from its feed 
than to overfhadow the plain ; that it is more natural for water 
to gufh from the land in fprings than to flow in rivers, and to 
mix with the fea. 

The ftate of nature relative to man, however, is fometimes a 
mere term of abftradlion, in which he is dated apart from the 
fbciety he forms, from the art he invents, the fcience he acquires, 
or the political eftabliftiment he makes : And, when his progrelk 
in any of thefe refpedls is to be confidered, it is no doubt conve- 
nient to confider the particular in qucflion apart from himfelf, 
and from every thing elfe. It is not, however, to be fuppofed, 
that man ever exifted apart from the qualities and operations of 
his own nature, or that any one operation and quality exifted 
without the others. The whole, indeed, is connected together, 
and any part may vary in meafure or degree, while in its nature 
and kind it is (till the fame. 

The child may be confidered apart from his parent, and the 
parent apart from his child ; but the latter would not have exift- 
ed without the former. If we trace human fociety back to this 

B b 2 its 
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its fimpleft conftitution, even there the focicty was real : If we trace 
human thought back to its fimpleft exertions, even there it was 
an exercifc of underftanding, and fome effort of invention or fkili 

The groups in which the rudeft of men were placed, had their 
chiefs and their members j and nothing that the human fpecies 
ever attained, in the lateft period of its progrefo, was altogether 
without a germ or principle from which it is derived, in the 
earlieft or mod antient (late of mankind. 

It may Ho doubt be convenient, we may again repeat, in fpectr- 
lation, or in afligning the origin and in deriving the progreft 
of any attainment, to confider the attainment itfelf abftradfc- 
ly, or apart from the faculty or power by which it is made ; 
and we mud not deny ourfelves the ufe of fuch abftra&ions, in 
treating of human nature, any more than in treating of any o- 
thgr fubjett. But there is a caution to be obferved in the ufe of 
abftra&ions, relating to any fubjedt whatever : That they be not 
miftaken for realities, nor obtruded for hiftorical fadb* 



The language of geometry is neceflarily abftradt. A point is 
mere place, confidered apart from any dimenfion whatever. A 
line is length, confidered apart from breadth or thicknefs. A 
furface is length and breadth, confidered apart from thicknefs. 
And, in a folid, all the dimenfions of length, breadth, and thick- 
nefs, are admitted. But the geometrical abftra&ions are no 
where miftaken for realities : Length is not fuppofed to exift 
without breadth, nor length and breadth without thicknefs. Or, 
if fuch miftakes are actually made, yet, no one would infer that 
lines are more natural than furfaces, or furfaces more natural 
than folids. 

% Suck 
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Such miftake and mifapprchenfion of terms is fcarcely admit- £ ART *; 
, . . \. f . ' Chap.IJL 

ted, except in treating of human nature. In every other pro- ShCT. I. 

greffive fubje&, progreflion itfelf, not any particular ftep in the ^/YV 

progrefs, is fuppofed to conftitute the natural ftate. The laft 

ihoot of the oak, after it has flood five hundred years in the fo- 

reft, and carried a thoufand branches, is not deemed lefs natural 

than the firft. 

Under this term, of the State of Nature y authors affect to look 
back to the firft ages of man, not without fome apparent defign 
to depreciate his nature, by placing his origin in fome unfavour- 
able point of view ; as we derogate, from the fuppofed honour* 
of a family, by looking back to the mechanics or peafants, from 
whom its anceflors were defcended.. 

Hobbes contended, that men were originally in a ftate of war, 
and undifpofed to amity or peace ; that fociety, altogether unna- 
tural to its members, is to be eftablifhed and preferved by force. 
Or this, at kaft, may be fuppofed to follow from his general 
affumption that the ftate of nature was a ftate of war- 

If this point muft be ferioufly argued, we may afk in what 
fenfe war is the ftate of nature ? Not furely the only ftate of 
which men are fufceptible ; for we find them at peace as well as 
at war : Nor can we fuppofe it the ftate which mankind ought at • 
all times to prefer ; for it labours under many inconveniences 
and defedts : But it was, we may be told, the firft and the earli- 
eft ftate, frqpi which men were relieved by convention and ad* 
ventitious eftablifliments- 

In 
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This afTertion, that war was the earlicft (late of mankind,*, is 
made without proof; for the firft ages of the human fpecies, in 
times pad, are as little known as the laft, that may clofe the fcene 
of its being in times to come. In every progreffion, it is true, may 
be conceived, a point of origin, and a point of termination, to be 
colle&ed from the direction in which the progrefs proceeds. The 
fun, even by a perfon who never faw him rife or fet, may be fup- 
pofed, from the courfe he holds, to have rifen in the eaft, and to 
fet in the weft. Man, who is advancing in knowledge and arta 
may be fuppofed to have begun in ignorance or rudenefs ; but it 
is notneceflary to fuppofe that a fpecies, of whom the individuals 
are fometimes at war, and fometimes at peace, muft have begun 
in war. There is, on the contrary, much reafon to fuppofe, that 
they began in peace, and continued in peace, until fome occafion 
of quarrel arofe between them. 



The progrefs of the fpecies, in population and numbers, im- 
plies an original peace, at lead, between the fexes, and between 
the parent and his child, in family together ; and, if we are to 
fuppofe a ftate of war between brothers, this, at lead, muft have 
been pofterior to the peace in which they were born and brought 
up, to the peace in which they arrived at the pofTeffion of thole 
talents, and that force, which they come to employ for mutual 
deftrudlion. 



Another philofopher, in this fchool of nature, has chofen to 
fix the original defcription of man, in a ftate of brutality, uncon- 
fcious of himfelf, and ignorant of his kind ; fo fa% from being 
deftined to the ufe of reafon, that all the attempts he has made, 
at the exercife of this dangerous faculty, has opened but one con- 
tinual fource of depravation and mifery. 

But, 
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But, as the former of thefe philofophers has not told us what ^ ART '• 
beneficent power, different from man himfelf, has made peace Sect L # 
for this refradtory being ; no more has the other informed us, v^W^ 
who invented reafon for man; whofe thoughts and refledlions firft 
difturbed the tranquillity of his brutal nature, and brought this 
vi&im of care into this anxious date of reflexion, to which are 
imputed fo many of his follies and fufferings. 

Until we are told by whom the (late of nature was done away, 
and a new one fubftituted, we muft continue to fuppofe that this 
is the work of man himfelf; and the whole of what thefe fhrewd 
philofophers have taught, amounts to no more than this, that 
man would be found in a (late of war, or in a (late of brutality, 
if it were not for himfelf, for his own qualifications, and his en- 
deavours to obtain a better ; and that, in reality, the fituation he 
gains is the effecft of a faculty by which he is difpofed to chufe 
for himfelf. 

This we are ready to admit. Man is made for fociety and the 
attainments of reafon. If, by any conjuncture, he is deprived 
of thefe advantages, he will fooner or later find his way to them. 
If he came from a beginning, defective in thefe reipe&s, he was, 
from the firft, difpofed to fupply his defedls ; in proccfs of time 
has a&ually done fo, continued to improve upon every advantage 
he gains : And thus to advance, we may again repeat, is the ftate 
of nature relative to him. 

It were abfurd, to think of depreciating a progreffive being, 

by pointing out the ftate of defeft, from which he has palled, to 

the attainment of a better and a higher condition j for ib to pafs 

is the fpecific excellence of his nature. 

The 
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The grandeur of the forefl is not the lefs real, for its having 
fprung up from among the weeds of the field : The genius of 
Newton, not the lefs to be admired, for his having grown up 
from the ignorance and fimplicity of his infant years : Nor die 
policy of Athens, Sparta, or Rome, lefs to be valued, becaufe they 
may have fprung from hordes, no way fuperior to thofe, who arc 
now found in different parts of Africa or America. 

It is the nature of progreflion to have an origin, far fhort of the 
attainments which it is directed to make ; and not any precife mea- 
fure of attainment, but the paflage or tranfition from defedl to per- 
fection is that which conftitutes the felicity of a progreffive nature. , 
The happy being, accordingly, whofe deftination is to better himfelf, 
mull not confider the defedl under which he labours, at the out- 
fet, or in any fubfequent part of his progrefs, as a limit fet to 
his ambition, but as an occafion and a fpur to his efforts. 

The life and activity of intelligent-being confifts in the con-^ 
fcioufhefs or perception of an improveable ftate, and in the effort to 
operate upon it for the better. This conftitutes an unremitting 
principle of ambition in human nature. Men have different 
objedts, and fuqceed unequally in thepurfuit of them : But every 
perfon, in one fenfe or another, is earned to better himfelf. 

Man is by nature an artift, endowed with ingenuity, difcern- 
ment, and will. Thefe faculties he is qualified to employ on dif- 
ferent materials ; but is chiefly concerned to employ them on 
himfelf: Over this fubjedt his power is mod immediate and moil 
complete ; as he may know the law, according to which his pro- 
grefs is efielted, by conforming himfelf to it, he may, haften or 
fecure the rcfult. 

The 
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The bulk of mankind are, like other parts of the fyftem, fub- ^ ART '• 
jedted to the law of their nature, and, without knowing it, are led Sect. L 
to accomplifh its purpofe : While they intend no more than fub- v*rrv-> 
fiftence and accommodation, or the peace of fociety, and the 
fafety of their perfons and their property, their faculties are 
brought into ufe, and they profit by exercife. In mutually con- 
ducting their relative interefts and concerns, they acquire the 
habits of political life ; are made to tafte of their higheft en- 
joyments, in the affe&ions of benevolence, integrity, and eleva- 
tion of mind; and, before they have deliberately confidered 
in what the merit or felicity of their own nature confift, have 
already learned to perform many of its nobleft functions. 

Nature in this as in many other inftances does not entruft the 
conduit of her works to the*precarious views and deigns of any 
fubordinate agent./ But if the progrefs of man in every inftance 
were matter of ncceflity or even of contingency, and no way 
dependent on his will, nor fubje&ed to his command, we fhould 
conclude that this fovereign rank and refponfibility of a mo- 
ral agent with which he is vetted, were given in vain ; and the 
capacity of eredting a fabric of art, on the foundation of the 
laws of nature, were denied to him in that department precifely 
in which they are of the higheft account. If he may work on 
the clay that is placed under his foot, and form it into models of 
grace and beauty ; if he may employ the powers of gravitation, 
elafticity, and magnetifm, as the minifters of his pleafure ; wc 
may fuppofe, alfo, that the knowledge of laws operating on him- 
felf fhould direct him how to proceed, and enable him to haften 
the advantages, to which his progreffive nature is competent. If 

Vol. I. C c his 
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his Maker have deftined his faculties to improve by exercife, and 
by the attainment of habits, there is no doubt that he himfelf 
maychufe what exercife he will perform, and what habits he fhall 
acquire. 

But in order to profit by the laws of progrefEon which take 
place in his frame, it behoves him to recolledt what they are, 
and to take his refolution refpedting the purpofc to which he 
will apply their force. 

To this obje<ft, he is urged at once by the double confidera- 
tion of a good to be obtained, and of an evil to be avoided. 
Mod fubjedts in nature, which, from the energy of a falutary 
principle, are fufceptible of advancement, are likewife, by the 
failure or abufe of that principle, fufceptible of degradation and 
ruin. Plants and animals 'are known to perifh, in the fame 
gradual manner in which they advance into ftrength and beauty. 
Man, with whom the fources of good and of evil are more en- 
trufted to his own management, is likewife expofed, in a much 
higher degree, to the extremes of comparative degradation and 
mifery. The progrefs of nations in one age, to high meafures of 
intellectual attainment and cultivated manners, is not more re- 
markable than the decline that fometimes enfues in their fall to 
extreme depravation and intellectual debility. 

It may not be in the power of the individual greatly to pro- 
mote the advancement or to retard the decline of his country. 
But every perfon, being principally interefted in himfelf, is the 
abfolute mailer of his own will, and for the choice he (hall have 
made is alone refponfible. 



We 
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We (hall proceed therefore under this title to ftate the princi- Part I. 
pies of progreffion in the nature of man, and the laws of which Chap.III. 
every one may avail himfelf in chufing the direction he fhould ^/VXJ 
follow, and the attainment he fhould make. 
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Of the ^Principles of Trogrcffion in Human Nature. 



Chap III. -"MONG the principles of progreflion in human nature, may 
Sject. U. be reckoned, firft of all, what is common to man with other 
S *SY^ beings endowed with life ; the vegetating and animal powers, 
by which the organized body waxes in ftature and in ftrength. 

Thefe powers are known to us only by their effects, operating 
in the midft of organs and combinations of matter, fubje£t to 
wafte, and requiring fiipply. The living forms are in a continual 
ftate of fluctuation and change. The fupply of one period ex- 
ceeding the wade, and that of another period falling fhort of 
it, they advance and recede. They are, at the fame time, expo- 
fed to difturbance and interruption from external caufes ; and 
afle&ed in their courfe by inequalities of health or difeafe: 
But the powers of life, with which they are endowed in the mod 
uninterrupted pofleflion of health, wear out ; or incur a decline 
and a final extinction. 

Thus 
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Thus the principle of life, by which organized matter for a ** ART ** 
while is animated, itfelf ccafes to a& ; and the materials on which Sect II 
it operated depart from their organization, and become inert. v/rv 

With thcfe are connected, in the human frame, a power of in- 
telligence, confcious of itfelf, and of its gradual enlargement. 
This important circumflance is not otherwife known than as a 
fa&, or as the particular phenomenon of a general law, common 
to all living and adtive natures : That a faculty \ or organ, which is 
properly exerted, gets acceffion ofjlrength or mafs ; ivhiljl that which 
is over/trained % or negkfted, goes to decay. 

The improvement of human faculties, therefore, is likely to 
depend on the propriety of their exerciies ; and the progrefs of 
the fpecies itfelf will, without their intending it, keep pace with 
the ordinary purfuits, in which fucceflive generations are engag- 
ed. 

Under the general title of exercifes, may be enumerated the 
various purfuits, into which mankind are led by the wants and 
neceflities they have to fupply, the inconveniences they have to 
remove, or the advantages which are placed in their view ; as 
the fpur which nature applies to excite and to direct their exer- 
tions. 

The purfuits of human life, are, in part, occafioned by the 
exigencies of mere animal nature, and have for objed the fup- 
plies of neceflity, accommodation, or pleafure. 

The fupply which is provided for any, or all of thefe purpofes, 
1 confifts 
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Part I. confifts of many feparate articles, which, varioufly diftributed in 

Crap.III. t j^ e £ orm £ property^ render commerce and exchange a mutual 

\^>r\j conveniency to the parties concerned, a confequence which may 

juftify our diftinguifhing the expedients which are employed in 

procuring or difpofing of thefe articles, under the general title 

of commercial arts. 

The adtive puriuits of man refult alfo from the exigencies of 
humkn fociety, or its need of eftablifhments, to reftrain difor- 
ders, and to procure the benefits of which it is fufceptible. 

The provifions required for the fafety and better government 
of men in fociety, may be termed the political arts. 

Men are alio engaged in the purfuits of knowledge, and in 
multiplying intellectual attainments; no left an exigency of the 
mind, than the means of fubfiftence and accommodation, are 
an exigency of mere animal life. 

To penetrate the order eftablifhed in nature ; to emulate this 
order in works of defign and invention ; to unfold the principles 
of eftimation, and realize the conceptions of excellence and beau- 
ty, in works to be executed by human art, or in the charader 
and mind of the ^rtift himfelf, is the peculiar province of man ; 
and in his condud, with refpedl to it, gives occafion to the ipoft 
improving exertion ©f his faculties. 

Thefe exercifes of intelligence, whether found in purfuits of 
knowledge, of elegant defign, or moral improvement, may be 
ftated under their refpe&ive titles, of inveftigation and theory, 
of fine arts, and moral philofophy. 

To 
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To the end for which any, or all of thefe arts are praftifed, Part *• 
the principle of ambition applies itfelf. This is defined in our Sect* II # 
dictionary, the defire of fomething better than is poffejfed at prefent y W^ 
and prevents acquiefcence in any precife meafure of attainment 
already made. In the purfuits of wealth, it is the defire of more 
property than is pofleffed at prefent : In civilization, it is the de- 
fire of eftablifhments more complete, and more efFedhial for the 
peace and good order of fociety : In the purfuits of fcience, it is 
the defire of more knowledge : In the fine arts, it is the defire of 
more finifhed produdtions : And in philofophy, it is the defire of 
fchemes more correft and accomplifhed, applicable to the charac- 
ter, adtion, and inftitutions of men. 

In each of thefe purfuits, or applications of mind, we may 
farther remark, that the operation does not pafs away in mere 
tranfient exertion ; or, like the fhadow of a cloud on the plain, 
leaves not a track behind. Continued pradice is productive of 
habit, or facility of doing again what has been done ; fome ac- 
quired inclination, and fome acceflion of power, which ferve to 
give the mind a pofleflion of the inclination or will it has for 
any time entertained, and of the faculty it has brought into 
ufe. 

Habit is the well known effedl of continuance in any employ- 
ment or courfe of life. Like every other law, which may be faid 
to ftand prominent on the furface of nature, it is familiar to eve- 
ry one ; and, like the laws of gravitation and motion, is made 
the moil ordinary foundation of method, in whatfbever we do : 
Hence, we go to learn a calling, by continued endeavours to at- 
tain it j and repeat a performance, at which we are at firft 
1 aukward, 
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Fart I. aukward, in order to become more dextrous or expert in the 

Such then, in general, we may confider as the principles of 
progreffion in the human mind ; but the law of nature, as it o- 
perates in each, yet merits a more ample difcuflion. That of 
ambition and habit, in particular, though the laft in this enu- 
meration, may very properly have the firft place ; as they enter 
into the confideration of every purfuit and attainment, of which 
they are the fruit or the incitement, the adlive engagements of 
men being prompted by ambition, and, in fad, to be eftimated 
very much by the habits they furnifh and leave behind. 

Habit is known to be that, by which the good or bad a&ions 
of men remain with them, and become part of their characters. 
But how far a perfonmay avail himfelf of this law, in choofing 
not only what he {hall do at any particular time, but alio what 
he ihall at all times be inclined to do, has not, perhaps, been 
fufficiently tried ; and the importance of the queftion may jufti- 
fy a detail of the fubjedl, however little recommended by novel- 
ty, or entitled to the praife of difcovery : It is indeed dwelt upon 
here, not as a matter new to the obfervation of any one, but as a 
matter which ought to be attended to, as much as it is known. 
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SECTION III. 



Of Habit in general 



Harm fin §w tp»tyt cfoxt* re x«A* xai ra m*xi* «*x*r« imw. 

• SoC. APUD XfiN. 



Jrl ABIT is a fource of inclination, but is not numbered among Part I. 
the original propenfities of human nature ; becaufe it is not that by ? HAP |{| 
which we are at firft inclined to a#, but a difpofition which re- k^y\J 
fults from our having already aded. It is the acquired relation 
of a perfon to the (late in which he has repeatedly been j as the 
relation of a tradefman to his calling ; of a ftatefman to the de- 
tail of affairs ; or of a warrior to the operations of war : In all of 
which the adept is diflinguifhed from the novice, by a difference 
of inclination or choice, by fuperior fkill, power, and facility of 
performance. 

Vol. I. D d The 
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Part I. -j^ f a( ^ \ s f am iiiar, and may be aflumed as a law of nature 
Sect. ML common to men, and to animals of every defcription, That ivbat- 
s/W ever the living nature is able to perform without impairing its organs^ 
if pcrjijled in, will produce a habit. In this habit, as mankind ex- 
perience it, there is implied fometimes a gradual diminution of 
pain, which accompanies firft attempts ; a promptitude, gradual- 
ly acquired, in furmounting difficulties ; acceffions of power and 
flrength, in producing effe<5ts ; and a propenfity or difpofition, 
even without refledion or defign, to be doing that to which 
the perfon a&ing has been fometimes accuftomed. 

In fubje&s of defirable attainment, habit is matter of felicity 
and commendation. In matters idle or unneceflary, it is reckonr 
ed a misfortune or a blenrifh. 

There is fomewhat analogous to this law of nature in the ve- 
getable and mechanical kingdoms, as well as in the animal or 
in the rational. The twig that is turned from its pofition, and 
forced away from the natural dire&ion of its growth, will conti- 
nue to vegetate in its new dire&ion, or will come round and be- 
come bent, in order to recover at every (hoot the natural direc- 
tion from which it was diverted. Even bodies deftitute of orga- 
nization, have an elaftic power, by which they recover from any 
change that has been made in their figure, or in the relative pofi- 
tion of their parts. As foon as the external preflure is withdrawn, 
they fuddenly revert to their ordinary ftate; but, under the effedts 
of violence continued for any time, they are obferved to become 
in a manner kfs reludant to a ftate into which at firft they were 
forced j and in which, if retained during the time that is necef- 
fary for this efFeft, they become quiefcent, adopt a new figure, 
2 and 
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and exert their elaftic power, as before, in preferving or recover- Part T. 
ing the ftate they had acquired. Thus the bow, that has been n HAP ' T I ! y* 
too long bent, at firft becomes weak, or if kept fo long in that \j~sr\j 
pofition as to acquire a new fliape, its elafticity operates in re- 
taining a curvature contrary to that which it originally had. 
And it may be figuratively faid to have acquired a new habit. 

An animal will move fpontaneoufly, not only in the track to 
which he has an original propenfity or inftindiive direction, but al- 
fo in any track into which he has been forced, provided he has been 
made to move in it, during the period of time which is necefTary 
for that purpofe. 

The period required to the acquifition of a habit may be une- 
qual in the cafe of different animals, and in the different perfor- 
mances to which it may be propofed to train them. 

In the cafe of man, when he is willing to acquire a habit, his 
acquifition will be aided by his knowledge of the purpofe, and 
by his inclination to obtain it : But, where he is laid under con- 
fbraint, and fubje&ed to a tafk without any concurrence of his 
own will, he is likely to be more reftive and tardy in his pro- 
grefs than any other fpecies of animal whatever : His averfion 
to conftraint augments his diflike to the purpofe for which it is 
applied, and he is ingenious to thwart^ the defign; the labour of 
his inftru&or or mailer is doubled, firft, to overcome his repug- 
nance, and next to continue the pradlice, until it has produced 
the ordinary effedl of reconciling the pra&itioncr to what he may 
at firft have difliked. 

With refpedl to man, however, though difpofed to be his own 

D d 2 matter 
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Part I. mafter, and unwilling to move in any trammels prefcribed ta 
Sz^lU ki m > tk e effeft of continuance, even when forced, much more 
V^w; when it is voluntary, is extremely confpicuous : It is that which 
brings him to conceive objeds in the form under which they 
have been repeatedly prefented to him : It is that which give* 
him a power or facility in performing what he has been re- 
peatedly-made to perform; which renders that pleafant which 
was formerly painful, and gives him an inclination to be doinj* 
what he has repeatedly done* 
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SECTION IV. 



Of Habits of Thinking. 



As the conception entertained in the prefent time is, to every Part I. 
perfon while he continues to entertain it, the ftandard of truth 9 HAP, Ul~ 

Slf PT I if 

and reality ; it were difficult to perfuade him, that his prefent v/yv* 
convi&ion, in any inftance, is the mere effedl of continued repre- 
fentations, whether made to him in the ordinary courfe of things, 
in accidental coincidences, or in the received opinions and no- 
tions of other men- 

This fubjeft has been touched in a former* fedtion, though 
without any inclination to fcepticifin, or doubt of the conceptions 
which are attended with the genuine evidence of truth. 

Nature, in providing the means of information, has warrant- 
ed for truth and reality whatever flie uniformly or generally 
prefents in the order of her works : But what we rafhly infer* 
from Angular inftances, or what li obtruded in vulgar opinions, 
may be ill-grounded and falfe ; and yet men, in being repeated- 
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Part I. ly made to conceive an objedl in the fame way, come to miftake 
c HAP tv ^ lQir own h a bit of conception for an evidence of truth. Whence 
*\>*yv/ is it elfe, that the fubjedts of monarchy have one opinion re- 
fpcdling the expedience of political eftablifhments, and the 
members of democracy a different one ? Whence is it that the 
creed of the vulgar is fo different in Alia, from what it is ia 
Europe ? 

There are topics, no doubt, from which the enquiring mind 
may derive evidence of truth in thefe matters ; but to thefe topics 
the vulgar feldom refort, and are generally the more bigotted to 
their tenets, the lefs they recur to the grounds on which they reft. 
The habit of unqueftioned belief is, in fadt, more powerful than 
evidence, to make the implicit believer not only rejecl any new 
information, but meet the attempt to convince him with fur- 
prife and deteftation. 

There are habits of thinking peculiar to nations, to different a* 
ges, and even to individuals of the fame nation and age, taken up 
at firft without evidence, and often tenacioufly retained without 
being queftioned. In Greece, it was thought difhonourable to 
lofe the fhield in battle, or turn the back upon an enemy : In 
Scythia, flight was thought an ordinary ftratagem in wan In 
Greece, mufic and dancing were reckoned accomplishments : At 
Rome they were reckoned difgraceful. Our anceftors conceived 
the military charadler, as that which diftinguiihed the lord or 
the gentleman : In their opinion, to be noble and military was 
the fame. Afk a gentleman of the continent of Europe what it is 
to be noble? He will anfwer, it is to be defcended through a 
certain number of generations of noble anceftors. Cannot merit 
compenfate the want £>f birth ? The anfwer ia, that merit may 

recommend 
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recommend a gentleman in his rank ; but no merit can ever en- Part I. 
title a peafant or a burgher to the reception that is due to a gentle- £ HAI \y 
man. A/k him to difcufs the evidence of thefe opinions: He will \^*r\J 
rejedl the propofal with contempt. The citizen, in a democratic 
cal government, on the contrary, cannot conceive how a man that 
is born free fhould be inferior to another, who does not excel 
him in parts, integrity, or in fervice performed to his country. 

The authority of government itfelf, under every political efta- 
blifhment, refts on the habits of thinking, which prevail among 
the people. In monarchy, the fubjedl has a refpedtful concep- 
tion of royalty; and every one in his place has refpedt for 
the rank that is immediately over him : In ariftocratical govern- 
ment, this refpedt is by the many, entertained for a few : And 
in republics, which admit every order of the people to fome 
fliare in the government of their country, the objeft of refpecft 
is conceived in the date itfelf, and in the law by which it is 
governed. Sovereignty, in all thefe inftances, is entrufted with 
force: and the arms of the community are wielded by fome fpecies 
of executive power that may be obliged, on occafion, to employ 
them againft the diforderly. Even violence is efFe&ual to fupport 
the authority of government, fo long as the bulk of the people agree 
in opinion with their rulers, and think that the force of the ftate 
is properly applied : But, when the body of the people are of a 
different opinion, or conceive the ufe of force to be an aft of 
injuftice, they themfelves being confeious of a fuperior force, are 
not over-awed, but rather exafperated, by its application, and 
made to unite in their own defence. 

In ordinary times, the pretenfions of fovereignty are received 

with 
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Part I. with implicit faith. Unneceflary applications, whether of force, 
S HA? iv or even °f ar g ument > m fupport of thofe pretenfions, do but en- 
v/vX - danger the fhaking of a habit of thinking, which might otherwife 
remain unmoved. 

If force is to be employed againft the fenfe of a majority, this 
majority too, has force; which, when brought to the trial, mud 
be found the^greateft, or, if reafon is to be confulted, the reafon 
of the majority, under the influence of any opinion, is always 
on their own fide. James I. of England would never ceafe con- 
vincing his fubje&s, that he had a right to their perfonal fervices, 
and to their pr6perty : but they had, at leaft, begun to think other- 
wife ; and he, by keeping the fubjedt in view, entailed an argu- 
ment on his pofterity, which ended in the downfall of his 
houfe. 

Erroneous opinions are termed miftakes or prejudices. A mis- 
take may be of any date ; but if recent, for the mod part, eafily 
gives way to better information. Prejudice, implies opinion of a 
certain {landing, or longer duration. The prejudices of child- 
hood are fometimes corrected by the experience of manhood or 
youth : But otherwife, the longer a notion has remained unques- 
tioned, the more firm its pofTeffion of the mind. For this 
reafon national prejudices are, of all others, the mod firmly re- 
tained ; they af e early inculcated, and remain unqueftioned un- 
der the authority of numbers, or of the prevailing opinion, which 
individuals can feldom refifl. 



The diftindtion of Greek and Barbarian, within the pafs of 

Thermopylae, was an expreflion of felf-eftimation in the Greek, 

and of contempt to the reft of mankind. The Athenians, wd are 

3 told, 
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told, believed their city to be the centre of Greece, and Greece to Part I, 
be the centre of the world. Round thefe centres, other parts of 9 HAP ril* 
the earth were conceived as no more than fkirts and appendages* v«/w/ 
A like opinion is faid to be exemplified in the geography and 
felf eftimation of the Chinefe. 

Many a Muffulman would be greatly furprifed, or receive the 
information faith contempt, if they were told, that there may be 
perfbns, in a nation of Chriftians, no lefs entitled to confideration, 
or no lefs worthy of efteem than the moft renowned of the 
Faithful 

From fuch fadts, relating to the effects of habit, the principal 
leflbns to be taken are ; firft, refpedling ourfelves, To abate of 
our confidence in notions long entertained, except in fo far aar 
they are fupported by evidence ; and next, To prevent our think- 
ing unfavourably of the underftanding or fincerity of thofe who 
differ from ourfelves in habits of thinking, which they may not 
have had fufficient occafion to queftion ; and to remember, that 
although fuch habits render men obftinate in miflaken notions 
of things, they alfo render them fteady to the truth, which they 
may have been fo happy as to have once perceived; and that habit 
prevents the wavering and flu&uation of mind, which might o- 
therwife arife from too eafy reception of one opinion or notion 
of things for another, N ~ 

It is wifely appointed in the order of nature, that the courfe 
of events to a certain degree is regular, and that occttfions re- 
turn at their ordinary periods. In . what concerns the mind, 
there is a certain {lability of thought, no lefs a part in die order 
of intelle&ual being. It is fecured to the wife, not only by the 
Vol. I. E e permanence 
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Part I. 
Chap.III 
Sect. IV, 



permanence of thofe appearances on which they reft a well 
grounded affent. It is confirmed/alfo, by of habit, which gives 
to opinion its continued poffeflion of the mind, without always 
recurring to the evidence on which it was originally founded. 

In matters of mere difcretion, or fmall moment, fuch as are, 
for the mod part, the ordinary condiments of good or ill man- 
ners ; the proprieties of language and drefs ; the routine of hours 
for meals, for bufinefs, or play; the place of didinftion in compa- 
ny ; or the choice of innocent and arbitrary rites ; it is better that 
the members of fociety fhould be of one mind, though perhaps 
with little foundation of evidence or reafbn, than that every one 
fhould, under pretence of thinking for himfelf, be at variance 
with his neighbour in matters of triffling account. 

The authority of prevailing opinions makes at lead one bond 
of fociety ; and it is more fit that the people fhould move toge- 
ther, though not in the bed. way that might be devifed for them, 
than that they fhould difband and feparate into different ways, 
where no one might find, in the way he had chofen for himfelf, 
any thing to compenfate his feparation from the red of his 
kind* 

The volume of nature is open for the information of man- 
kind. If, in natters of importance, the fagacious are well-in- 
formed, they may lead the opinions of others : And it is benefi- 
cently provided, that opinions once formed, and continued into 
habit, fhould give to human affairs, in every country, and in eve- 
ry age, a certain dability or regularity, to which every perfon,- in 
the choice of his own conduit, may accommodate himfelf. 



As 
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As uniformity, or the coincidence of many, in a particular way Part I. 
of thinking, proceeds from communication, and is preferred by ha- e H tT IV. 
bit, it were abfurd to employ any other method, to obtain or pre- vyv^J 
ferve unanimity. The ufe of force in particular, todi&ate opinion, 
is prepofterous and ineffectual : It tends to give importance to trif- 
fles, to awaken fufpicions of a defign to tyrannize, and arms the 
mind with obftinacy or enthufiafm, to retain what was flightly 
adopted, to rejedt what is violently offered, and what, if the mind 
were left to itfelf, would be eafily changed for any other apprc- 
henfion of things that is more prevailing or common. 
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section y; 



vrc/ 



Of Habit) as it affcBs the Inclinations of Men ; and their Capaci- 
ty of Enjoyment or Suffering. 



Part I. T 

Chap.III. AT is a well-known cffedt of habit, to reconcile men to what wat 

JSict/V. once difagreeable, or to difable them from bearing what was 

once fupportable : Thus a manner of life, in refpedt to diet, 

accommodation, or drefs, to which we are at firft repugnant, 

may, by ufe, be rendered agreeable, or even neceflary, to our 

fatisfa&ion. A perfon, accuftomed to the life of a mariner, 

may become reconciled, and even attached, to the fea. The 

converfe alfo is true. A perfon, long difufed to .what was once 

agreeable, may lofe his relifh for it, and even contrad a diflike 

to it. A perfon, long difufed to the exercifes of the field and 

the open air, may feel himfelf diftreffed upon being obliged to 

go abroad. 

It is commonly obferved, that fome articles, fuch as fpiritu- 
ous liquors, and intoxicating drugs, tobacco, or opium, in 

which 
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which the vulgar, in different parts of the world, are mod apt Part I. 
to debauch, are however, in the firft ufe of them, unpleafant or ? HAP- U L 
harfh to the tafte. v^rv'vJ' 

We have not any fufficient reafon to believe that men, of re- 
mote ages and nations, differ from one another otherwife than 
by habits acquired in a different manner of life : But how diffe- 
rently are they affe&ed by external caufes ? and what a diffe- 
rence do they exhibit in their choice of food, accommodations, 
and pleafures I The train-oil, or putrid fifh, which is a feaft in 
Labrador or Kamfchatka, would be little elfe than poifbn to an 
European ftomach. 

Or if men, in fituations fo remote from one another, fhould 
be fuppofed to be of a different race ; or to have incurred, from 
a difference of climate or fituation, a change in the conftrudtion 
of their organs ; varieties, almoft equally ftriking, are obferva- 
ble, in the habits contracted in different ranks of life, by men 
of the fame country and age. The peafant is at cafe in his cot- 
tage, under a roof, and in the midft of accommodations, that 
would extremely difcontent or difpleale a peribn accuftomed to 
other conveniences. 

In fuch inftances, no doubt, men are affe&ed by their habit 
of thinking, no lefs than by the ufe of what they are accuftomed 
to enjoy or to bear. In the ranks of fociety, diftinguilhed by 
their refpedtive accommodations, the inferior fondly afpires to 
that which would raife him to the level of his fuperior. State 
itfelf, or the appearance of greatnefs, is the charm that gives, 
to the apparatus of luxury, its principal value. Men, whofe 
fortunes indulge them in the pofleflion of every convenience, and 

in 
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Part I. 
Chap.III. 

Sect. V. 



in the enjoyment of every pleafure, can neverthelefs forego 
them with eafe, in the hardfhips of hunting or war ; where the 
privation is not fuppofed to degrade, or any way to affedt their (la- 
tion. Such hardships, incurred in the capacity of a beggar, or 
fuppofed to proceed from want of means to live more at their eafe, 
would occafion extreme diftrefs and dejedlion of mind. " The 
" tradefman at Paris," fays the author of the Tableau de Taris r 
li goes forth, on certain holidays, to purchafe a fowl for his fup- 
" per ; and in this he confults his vanity no lefs than his palate, 
iC for he propofes to fare like a gentleman." But fuch effe&s of 
afTpciation in the mind, no lefs than the effe&s of a continued 
ufe in the bodily organs, are to be afcribed to habit alpne. 

A talk, which at firft is fevere and laborious, becomes eafy, 
and even agreeable, through ufe. In youth, we are ever bent 
on pleafure or amufement; and at firft averfe to the application 
or reftraint of bufinefs : But, as there is ever fome degree of ac- 
tive exertion, in what we term amufement or paftime, we often 
Aide, by a habit of application, from the one to the other. 
The habit of bufinefs, when once it is acquired, is from ex- 
perience, well known to fupplant the tafte for amufement ; and 
to render us indifferent to what, before we had acquired^fuch ha- 
bit, we confidered as pleafure. 



In manhood, what does not engage fome ferious paflion, and 
has no other recommendation but that of paftime, appears infi- 
pid or frivolous ; and, when the powers of adlion have been em- 
ployed in fcenes of difficulty or moment, we cannot ftoop to em- 
ploy them in matters of a lefs ferious, or even lefs hazardous, na- 
ture. The mariner has no enjoyment in the tranquillity of a 
life on fhore ; the warrior is not amufed with concerns that do 

not 
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not affedl his fafety or his honour ; the mathematician has no Part I. 
delight in problems which are too eafily folved ; nor the lawyer, o HAP ' v ' 
in cafes that do not admit of difpute. v^W 

The varieties of fentiment, which men incur through habit, 
whether of aflbciation or mere practice and ufe, are evident in 
their judgement of manners and a&ions, no lefs than in their 
feeling of circumftances that affedT their own condition. What^ 
in the manners of one country, is obliging and a favour, in ano- 
ther would be felt as an offence : As death is acceptable to the 
fuperannuated huntfman in the neighbourhood of Hudfon's 
Bay, to beftow it is reckoned a favour ; and the office devolves 
on a fon or a grandfon, who, being fuppofed to have received 
the higheft obligations, are thus deftined to repay it by the laft aft 
of piety to his parent. 

In the contemplation of thefe, and fuch varieties affetting the 
manners of nations, we are apt to enquire, whether any thing 
be fo fixt in the nature of man, as that habit or cuftom cannot 
change or remove it ? 

It is well known that external expreffions, whether of moral 
fentiment, or devotion, in the manners or religious obfervances 
of men, are, like the words of their language, mere arbitrary 
figns, which cuftom accordingly may alter : But the fentiments 
themfelves, whether of benevolence towards men, or devotion to 
God, retain their diftindtive quality under all the variations of 
external expreflion. If our queftion, therefore, refer to qualities 
of the mind, and the diftribution of enjoyment and fuffering, from 
the good or ill qualities of which the mind is fufceptible, we may 
decidedly anfwer, in the affirmative, that the laws are fixed, and 
I that 
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Part I. that no continuance of fituation, and no repetition of aft, can al- 
ls ^r* v ter them. Fear and malice, in all thefhapes they aflume, whe- 
ther of jealoufy, envy, or revenge, are ever conftituents of fu£* 
fering or of mifery. Benevolence and fortitude are ever agreea- 
ble and conftituent of happinefs. No continuance of practice 
can render fear or malice a (late of enjoyment : No habit of 
thinking can change their effedfcs. Some, through the continued 
repetition of crimes, may have'the cohfcicnccfearcJ as nvitb a hot 
iron j and the wicked may have a momentary triumph in the 
gratification of malice ; but no charm can change malice itfelf, 
or fear, into pleafure : Nor does a happy temper of mind pall oa 
the fenfe, or lofe its effedt by continued enjoyment. 

If habit fhould produce any change in thefe important refpe<5t% 
it mud be by fubftituting one affe&ion or temper of the mind 
for another, candour for malice, and courage for timidity, not 
by altering the effeift while the fame temper remains. Of fuch 
changes men no doubt are fufceptible ; and it is an obje& of fu- 
preme concern that they fhould be made for the better, and not 
for the worfe. 

Mod irftn are fenfible of many a change they have undergone 
in what they inclined to have, or were difpofed to do. There is a 
' manner of life, in which they were once aukward, but to whkh 
they are now familiar ; a talk to which they were once forced, 
but to which they are now reconciled, and to which they pro- 
ceed by a kind of fpontaneous effort, and often without preme- 
ditation or intended exertion. 

The ordinary progrefs by whkh a change of difpofition is c£- 
a UGcd 
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fedted, may confift, cither in a diminution of the reludlance Part I. 

C* TIT 

which we may have originally had, or in a growing facility of o^T'y * 
repetition which ends in a fort of mechanical tendency of the ac- v^Y\^ 
tive powers to renew their exertions, and an alacrity of mind to 
attempt what is performed with eafe and fuccefs. 

In fuch inftances, we have yet to obferve, and it is of fufficient 
importance to be treated in a feparate fedlion, that the acquired dif- 
pofition has the advantage of being attended with a talent or ac- 
quired power alfo. Both taken together are, in fome inftances 
termed an art or a calling. The mechanic feems to acquire it 
in his hands ; the orator, in his fpeech ; the ftudent in his quick- 
nefs of apprehenfion, in the extent of his views, or in his mjethod 
of conceiving the order of nature ; and the wife man, in the poflef- 
fion of a refolute condudt, which no firft inclination, on his own 
part, or cafual appearance of things from abroad, can diftradh 

This is probably the moft interefting fadt that occurs ill the 
hiftory of man. By this law of his ntfnre, he is intruded to 
himfelf, as the clay is intruded to the hands if the potter ; and 
he may be formed by himfelf in the courfe of tjtatlife he adopts, 
as the veflel is formed by the other, for purpoft*bf honour or dif- 
bonour. 

It is not in vain, therefore, that man is endowed with a 
power of difcerning what is amifs or defe&ive in the adlual 
date of his own inclinations or faculties. It is not in vain 
that he is qualified to apprehend a perfection far beyond his 
adtual attainments. The one is not to him a fruitlefs topic of 
regret, nor the other an excitement to vain attempts. Thefmal- 
Vol. L F f left 
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?a*t I, left effort* which they lead him to make, Uy the foundation! of 
Chap.ii!, k R ^ jjjhj j^^ ta ^ ^ f ^ p ro gr e f $ fo which he ii dcftined, 

s-ry^' however JIowIy, to advance. 
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SECTION VI. 



Of the EffcRs of Habit in the Acquifition of Strength and Tower. 



AS habit, next to mere will or choice, is the province in which Part I. 
man has mod ample dominion over himfelf ; and as, in chufing £ H ^1 
what habits he ftiall acquire, he is in fome meafure the artificer ^ry^O 
of his own nature, as well as of his own fortune, it is proper to 
fix the attention feparately upon all the different refults of it, not- 
withftanding that they may have crowded together in every ge- 
neral view of the fubjedt It affe&s our opinions and concep- 
tions of things, our enjoyments and fufferings, our inclinations 
and paffions ; and it now merits a feparate confideration, in what 
degree our powers are increafed or diminifhed, by virtue of the 
fame law of our nature. 

Acceffions of power in us are fometimes termed fkill, and 
confift in the knowledge of means that may be employed for 
the attainment of our end : They are alfo termed a Height or faci- 
lity of performance ; and are acquired by mere pfa&ice, without 
any increafe of knowledge. The firft is the refult of fcience ; 

F f 2 the 
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Part I. the fecond is the refult of habit. And there are few arts or per- 
Sect*' VI* f° rmances °f moment, in which it is not* requifite that both 
v^rrv; fliould be united* 

A principal diftindlion of living and adlive natures, whether 
merely animal or rational, confifls in the increment of fubftance 
or of force they receive in the midft of exertions, which, accord- 
ing to the analogy of mechanical attrition ought rather to weak- 
en or deftroy the parts in which they are made. Collifions and 
fridlions, which tear and wear a mechanical engine, do but add 
flrength and fubftance to the limbs of an animal in which fimi- 
lar fhocks and prefTures are fuftained. Whilft the flioe is worn 
in treading the ground, the foot that treads without any cover- 
ing, as well as the hand that is employed in hard labour, be*- 
come callous and large. 

This advantage, by which the animal frame is diftinguifhed, 
is, no doubt, as we have elfewhere obferved, circumfcribed within 
certain bounds. Its exertions may be overflrained ; and the ef- 
fect of excefs is pernicious, no left than that of proper exer- 
cife is falutary. It is at the fame time to be obferved, that a 
xneafure of exertion which, if fuddenly made, would overflrain 
and impair the animal powers, may nevertheleft be brought 
on by fuch degrees, as may enable a perfon, in procefs of time 
to make it with eafe and fafety : Infomuch, that he who con- 
tinues to exert his flrength in fuch efforts as he is able to 
make, without overflraining his organs, and who goes on to in- 
creafe his efforts in proportion as his powers increafe, may conti- 
nue his progrefs far beyond what could at firft have been 
expelled. It is thus tlfet perfbns of different callings come to 
furpafs the ordinary flrength of men, in the u£e of fuch limbs as 

they 
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they have continual occafion to employ. The porter may be Part I. 

known by the breadth of his fhoulders, the feaman by the ftrength £ HAP * \||' 

of his arm, and the boxer by the general firmnefs and protube- v^rrv*/ 
ranee of all his nmfcles. 

In the intellectual nature of man, acquifitions of power are 
made in a fimilar manner, and no doubt, under fimilar limita- 
tions. The mind may overftrain its faculties ; but, without ex- 
ertion, they are fcarcely known to exift ; and, it is from proper 
exercife alone, they receive their improvements. Superior geni- 
us is obferved to languifh without its proper employment ; and 
even to inferior degrees of genius, the tafk which was difficult, 
or at firft appeared infurmountable, may come, in the refult of 
habit, to be accomplifhed with eafe. 

By continuing to attend, to obferve, to reflect, and to recol- 
lect, we become attentive, obfervant, penetrating, and compre* 
henfive, in the treatment of fubjetfs which at firft feemed to c- 
fcape our conception. Whoever can keep poffeffion of his mind 
and his faculties, in the midft of difficulty or danger, will find 
his fortitude and his ability for conduct increafed by the mere 
repetition of trying occafions. 

In ftating the joint progrefs of inclination and ability in the re- 
fult of habit, it merits obfervation, that, while the mind becomes 
refolute in the purfuit of its obje&s, the occafional paffions of 
hope or fear, of joy or grief, to which that objedt under its dif- 
ferent afpefts gave occafion, appear to fubfide or lofe of their 
force, even in the circumftances to which they refer. The vete- 
ran becomes cool and deliberate in the midft of occafions that 
try his temper j he becomes at the fame time far from indiffe- 
rent, 
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Part I. rent, but refolute and able in the condudt of affairs to which he 
Chap.III. j las k ecn j on g accu ft omec i : He has an eafy recourfe to the ex- 

vyvv pedients in practice, or to the confiderations in perfuafion and 
argument, on which he himfelf has decided the part which he 
ads. 

Thus, the pafSons abate of their perturbation and tumult, un- 
der a continuance of their occafions ; while the mind attains to 
a full poffeflion of its faculties, in difcharging the functions, in 
aid of which the paflions may appear at firft to have been given. 
The novice feemed to require the fpurs of hope or joy, the admo- 
nitions of fear or grief; but, under the effe&s of experience, 
thefe weakeners of the human mind fall off. By the veteran, a 
fteady purpofe is formed ; and the mod effectual meafures are 
taken, even with apparent infenfibilty, to the occafion on which 
they are required. To this eflfedl of repeated alarms or emotions 
in calming the temper, perhaps the philofophical critic alludes, 
in placing tragedy, which is compofed to move terror and for- 
row, among the remedies or correctors of thefe very paflions. 
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SECTION VIL 



Of the R(/ults of Habit in the General Hiftory of the Human 

Species. 



IN dating the diftindtion of man among the animals, we re- £ ART J- 
marked the indefinite varieties which the human fpecies exhibits, Sbct.VIL 
in refpeft to condition and manner of life. While other ani- v>W/ 
mals of a kind or fpecies are uniform, men are greatly diverfifi- 
ed. Uniformity is the character of the one ; variety of the o- 
ther : Infomuch that men, of different ages and nations, exhibit 
a diverfity, almoft equivalent to that which takes place in the dif- 
ferent kinds of other animals. What two animals in nature are 
more different in their manner of life, than the Greenlander, a- 
lone in his boat, launched upon the ftormy fea, in purfuit of 
the feal or other prey by which he fubfifts ; and the wealthy ci- 
tizen of London or Paris formed to the accommodations which 
wealth, and the multiplied inventions of art, have procured. 

We have obferved, that other animals have their refpe&ive in- 

ftindts ; directing them to the element in which they are fitted 

1 ta 
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Part I. to refide j directing them to the choice of materials, before they 
S H AP VII ^ ave any experience of the purpofe for which they are to be ufed ; 
v^/^yx, and, directing them to the ufe of means before they have view 
to the end ; and that, in the form prefcribed by nature, they uni- 
formly proceed without any exercife of obfervation> or latitude 
of choice. They have their inftindts of ferocity, of timidity, or 
mildnefs, as invariable as the fhape of their bodies, or the ftruc- 
ture of their organs. 

Man is deflined to obferve and to chufe among the objedts a- 
round him ; to make a trial of different practices ; and to abide 
by that which is moft fuited to his circumftances, or to the fitua- 
tion in which he is placed. Even his own charadter, we have ob- 
ferved, takes a (lamp from his fituation and the manner of life 
in which he is engaged : He feems to carry in his nature, a prin- 
ciple of dudtility olr pliancy, which is with-held from the other 
animals : But, that we may not miftake the effedl or the extent 
of this principle, it is proper to recoiled*, that its exiftence is in- 
ferred from the varieties exhibited by men of different nations, 
ages, and ranks of life, not from the facility with which any 
one individual can turn himfelf into different fhapes, whether 
with refpedl to his opinions, his inclinations, or faculties. In 
refpedl to thefe, in every particular inftance, there are habits 
which ferve to fix the manners of men, no lefs than inftindt is 
• obferved to fix the pradtice of other animals. 

If this were not the cafe, human life would be a fcene of inex- 
tricable confufion and uncertainty. One perfon could not know 
whether another, in the tranfadtions of life had any determinate 
ruleofcondudt; or whether a party, in any tranfadtton, would 
abide by the fequel even of what he himfelf had propofed. 
2 Were 
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Were intelligent beings fo anomalous in their difpofition and con- Part I. 
dudl, the confequeftce would be nolefspterplexing,in the rational sf^T'vii 
fyftem, than the want df any uniform law, upon which to proceed, 
would be in the pra&ice of mechanical arts ; and would equally frut 
trate every exertion of prudence or forefight in the condudl of life. 

Although man is entrufted by nature with a fuperior latitude 
of obfervation and choice, yet he is not left, upon the return of 
every occafion, to the mere guidance of an obfervation he is then 
to make. The meafures, which his experience in former times 
has led him to employ, recur to his mind on every fubfequent oc- 
cafion of the fame kind; and, even if he fhould be off his guard, 
or have forgot the grounds of his former proceeding, mere habit 
will lead him to repeat the fame choice, and to perform the fame 
aftion. This bias to retain the form he has once adopted, though 
without any original propenfity, is with hiili nearly of the fame 
effect with the inftin&s of other animals. 

Were it not for this efle& of habit, we fhould have continual 
occafion to complain, that no meafufes could be taken upon mere 
expe<ftation,nor any reliance had on a condudl which were fo fubjedfc 
to fluctuation, and without any determinate rule. 

Such complaints indeed we have fometimes occafion to make, 
but the contrary complaint of obftinacy, in the retention of pre- 
judice and habit, tends to fhew that man is not left altogether 
expofedto the defedls of either extreme: That, while his natural 
propenfities and acquired habits tend to mark out the line of his 
conduift, his will is yet free ; and whatever direction he may have 
taken, he is impowered to change it upon the obfervation of a-» 
nother that is more for his good. As he was qualified at firfl to 
Vol. L G g chufe 
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Part I. chufe his practice, at the hazard of acquiring a habit whether 

S HAP viI P ro P er or improper; fo he may judge alfo of the habit he has ac- 

\yy>J ' quired ; and, among thofe he approves or condemns, chufe which 

he would retain, or which he would counteract and correal 

by an oppofite pra&ice. 

But while we thus glory in the prerogatives of intelligence 
and freedom of choice, we muft rejoice alfo in a circumftance, 
which appears to give fixed pofleflion of the attainments we may 
have made, and which will reward the labours we undergo in 
forcing any falutary pradtice, by giving us the ready and fpon~ 
taneous ufe of it when acquired. 

The force of habit, it is true, in the ordinary courfe of human 
life, may fix a difpofition to evil no lefs than to that which is good; 
but we may flatter ourfelves in the notion, that good, on the 
whole muft prevail. It is the tendency of experience to detedl eve- 
ry falfe opinion, and, by this means, to narrow the fcope of aber- 
ration and miftake. The experience of evil tends for the future to 
inculcate a better choice f and, by teaching mankind efFe&ually 
what they ought not to do, limit them at laft to what ought to be 
done, or put them in the train of a wifer or more happy coa- 
du<Sh When every rock or fhoal is marked with its beacon, the 
fafe channel or paffage alone will remain to be taken by the mod 
heedlefa mariner. 
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SECTION VIII. 



Of Ambition, or the Defire of fomething higher than is pojffejfed at 

prefent*. 



DIFFERENT circumftances in the condition of man rendef £*** [^ 
him fufceptible of various attainments/ or contribute to forward Sect. VIII. 
his progrefs ; and, on this account, were enumerated among the ^^X^ 
principles of progreflion in human nature : But Ambition, in the 
fenfe given to it as above, is the fpecific principle of advancement 
uniformly diredled to this end, and not fatiated with any given 
meafure of gratification : It continues to urge its purfuit after the 
higheft attainments are made, no lefs than it did when farthefl 
removed from its end. 

This paflion is obferved to operate in the concerns of mere ani- 
mal life ; in the provifion of fubfiftence, of accommodation, and 
ornament ; in the progrefs of fociety, and in the choice of its 
inftitutions. It operates in the attainments of knowledge, and 
in every aim at perfection, whether in executing works of genius, 
or in the honourable part which the worthy defire to fupport 

through life. 

G g 2 Perfonal 

* Vide Johnson's Dictionary. 
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r ART m Perfonal qualities, however, we mud fuppofe to be its genuine 
Sect. VIlL objedl, as thefe are the real conftituepts of eminence or true ele- 
v-AV vatioh : And perfection in the natulr of man being never ac- 
tually attained, will account for the peculiar form of this in- 
flindl, which, even where it miftakes its objedl, and feems to finct 
a limit beyond which it is vain to urge its purfuits, as in the 
provifion to be made for the accommodation of animal life ; yet 
even in this article, it ever aims at fomewhat higher and better 
than is pofleft at prefent. The mi&r, after he has got all he can ufe> 
continues to hoard without end what he is determined not to ufe» 

Ambition is, upon this account alfo peculiar to man* He a- 
lone, among the animals, feeips to conceive the diftin&ion of 
perfection and defeat, and refers to it in many of hh mod ve- 
hement fentiments and paflions, fuch as efteem, admiration, 
refpeft* veneration, and love, on the one hand; contempt* detek 
Ration, and fcorn, on the other* 

In refpeft to whatever object thefe fentujienta are felt, we mzj 
prefume that the diflin<9tion of excellence and defe<3: k either rea- 
lized in the obje<5l itfelf, as it is in the ehara&er and difpofition of 
the human mind; or, if the objedt be in its own nature indiffe- 
rent, as in competitions of mere matter aftd form, we may fup- 
pofe that the notion of perfe&ion or defedl is aflbciated with it, 
in the mind, and gives occafion to the oppofite fentiments of acU 
miration or difguft with which the objedl is received or behelck 

There is a real excellence or defedt in all the examples of per* 
Ibnal merit or demerit, in all the examples of juftice or injuftice r 
in the manners or inftitutions of men, and in the degrees ia 

which 
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which minds are poflefled of genius, or defe<Stive in point of abi- Part I.' 
y. tXT Chap TIL 

llt7# * Srct.VHL 

Excellence and defed^jjpn the other hand, are affociaied merely 
in our conception, with circumftanccs.- of birth or fortune, info- 
much that men entertain efteem'for perfons of one condition, and 
contempt for thofe of another, upon the mere difference of eftate 
or of family. Whole nations admire the poffeffion of wealth in ' 
themfelves, and take rank from the accommodations they poffefs. 
Not fatisfied with the gratifications which riches afford, they boaft 
of them as matters of eftimation alfo, and affume a rate of ele- 
vation, which the real degradation of manners and fpirit but too 
often belies. 

> 

The national purfuit of fuch obje<5fo, indeed, are urged to in- 
definite extent, rather by the intireft and ambition of individuals 
than by the policy of ftates ; and communities become rich, not 
from the impulfe of public inftitutions, but rather from the ambi- 
tion of their feparate members, who wifh to provide for them- 
felves what is confidered as a conflituent of fuperiority in the di- 
ftindtions of rank. 

Such is the operation of Aibition in the purfuits of wealth* 
But, as excellence is more frequently aflbciated with power than 
with riches, ambition is commonly more underftood to be a love 
of dominion, 1 than of wealth. Craffus was eminent for riches,, 
but was reckoned ambitious fb far only as he made wealth fub- 
fervient to power. Ambition is reckoned the charadleriftic of 
Caefar ; becaufe, although indifferent to riches, he aimed at do* 
minion over his equals, and could not be fatisfied with any con- 
dition below that of fovereign of his country. Sylla, though not 
corre&in his notion of greatnefs,ftiil rofe above this idea, and con- 
temned: 
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Part I. temned the fovereignty among fools as much as he would have 
Sejct^VIII c * one t ^ r a PP^ au ^ e or efteem. 

The cireumftances which lead the mi>fl, in forming thefe affo- 
ciations, whether analogy or prevailing opinion, are various ; and 
power is certainly more e&fily miftaken for comparative elevation, 
than either family or wealth. Power is even fbmetimes founded on 
the beft qualities of human nature, — wifdom, goodnefs, and forti- 
tude ; but, being obtained alfo by cunning or brutal force, being 
always diftinguifliable from merit or real worth, it may lead to the 
mod pernicious and fatal effedls ; or, as it implies fubjedtion in 
fome, as well as dominion in others, it is in human life a prin^ 
cipal fource of contention, war, and injuftice. 

Apart from the ruinous effedls of violence in the purfuits of 
dominion, it is ungenerous to defire that others fhould be at our 
mercy, or fubjedl to our caprice ; and this defire is fure to make 
itfelf enemies, and to meet with refiftance, whether from compe- 
titors in the fame line of pretenfion, or from others who difdaiq, 
fubjedlion, and contend for their rights. 

If Cato and Antoninus were ambitious in aiming at the high*- 
eft meafures of perfonal worth, or, as it is defcribed in the Caefars ' 
of Julian, in afpiring to a refemblance of the fupreme God ; how 
vile mud the ambition of Caefkr appear, in wifhing only to re- 
duce his fellow-citizen? and equals, to hold their lives and fortunes 
at his ciifcretion. 

As we may hope, that intelligent beings, fooner or later, in 

the prefent or fome future ftate, are deftined to perceive the true 

path of ambition ; this principle, we acknowledge, is, beneficent* 

ly, made one of the mofl powerful motives of aftion in human 

3 nature. 
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nature. Even in its prefent, too frequently erroneous courfc, it Part I. 
ferves to engage men in never-ceafing purfuits and exertions; c H * p \m t \ 
which, though aimed A a miftaken end, neverthelefs occafion \*sy-\j * 
the improvement of faculties, fo intenfely applied : Infomuch 
that we may venture to (late this pafBon, even in its, mod fignal 
aberrations, as a material principle in the progreflive nature of 
man ; operating in all his purfuits ; and denying him, even in 
fearch of a fupply of his animal wants, that repofe which nature, 
as often as an appetite is fully gratified, feems to allow through- 
out every other part of the animal kingdom. 

Man is born naked, defencelefs, and expofed to greater hard- 
fhips than any other fpecies of animal ; and though he is quali- 
fied to drag a precarious exiflence under thefe difadvantages, yet as 
we find him, in the fituation of his greateft defeft, urged by mo* 
tives to fupply it, no way fhort of neceflity, fo we find him, by 
a continued application of this motive, which we term ambition, 
ftill urged to proceed in every fubfequent ftate of his progrefs. 

His fociety, alfo, prior to any manner of political eftablifliment, 
we may imagine expofed to extreme diforder ; and there, alfo, we 
may fancy the fpur of neceflity no lefs applied than in the urgen- 
cy of his mere animal wants. From thefe motives, accordingly, 
we admit the arts of human life, whether commercial or politi- 
cal, to have originated, and fuppofe that the confideration of ne- 
ceflity mud have operated prior to that of convenience, and both 
prior to the love of mere decoration and ornament. 

The wants of men, indeed, are of different kinds, and may be 
unequally urgent ; but the movements, performed for the fupply 
of very different wants, appear to be fimultaneous* and bring at 

once 
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Part I. once into practice the rudiments of every art, without any fuch 
c HAP vi 1 1 or( kr as we might fuppofe to arife from.their comparative degrees 
Km ^Y\j of importance, or the urgency of dccafiofls on which they are prac- 
tifcd. 

The convenient and ornamental in their feveral forms, how- 
ever rude, are fludied in the fame age with the neceflary ; and 
the fame perfbn, who fubfifls from meal to meal on the precari- 
ous returns of the chace, is, in the intervals of his neoeffity, no 
lefs ftudious of ornament in his perfon, his drefs, and the fabric 
of his habitation, his weapons, or arms, than he was earned in 
procuring his food. He ftudies the didindtion of ingenious 
thought and ardent emotion in the fong which he recites, or in 
the talk which he holds in the aflembly of his tribe : He* con- 
ceives an honour to be purfued, and a dignity of charadter to be 
preferved, in which his ambition is not furpafled, even by thoffe 
who are mod effectually relieved from the diftra&ions that at- 
tend the inferior cares and neceflities of animal life. 

Without meaning, therefore, in any degree to infimiate, that 
the purfuits of external accommodation, or the rudiments of 
commercial arts, had a priority in the order of time, to thofe of 
political inftitution or mental attainment; we may feparate thefe 
particulars, and place them in the order that appears moft conve- 
nient for our owndifcuflion: Or beginning with commercial arts, 
we may proceed to confider the political occupations of men, 
before we date the mental attainments which mankind are ac- 
tually making, whild they are engaged in thofe other purfuits. 

The human mind, in whatever manner it be employed, if its 

faculties are brought into exercife, ever receives fome increment of 

2 power 
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power and fome modification of habit : fo that, without intend- Part I. 
ing to operate upon itfelf, it neverthelefs partakes of the efFelt Sect ? VIIL 
that is produced, and receives an addition to the dock of perfo- v^YV 
nal qualities in the midft of attentions that were bellowed on a 
different fubjeft. 

Such in general is the fortune of nations.— -They do not pro- 
pofe to improve the chara&er of their people in point of wifdom or 
virtue; but the people, neverthelefs, receive inftrudtion and ha* 
bits of civilization, in the midft of labours beftowed in procuring 
their fubfiflence, accommodation, or fafety. 
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SECTION IX. 



Of the Commercial Arts. 



Part 1/ *\ ^ 

Chap.IIL A HESE arts, it has been obferved, originate in the wants and 

Sect. IX. ncceflities of animal life. They are continued, multiplied, and 

*-^V\j extended to fupply a continued or increafing confumption, and 

to gratify multiplied and accumulating wants : They terminate 

in the acquisition of wealth, accommodation, and ornament. 

It has been obferved alfo, that man's original wants are more 
numerous, and his fupply more fcanty, than thofe of any other 
animal ; and the propriety of this condition, in the cafe of a be- 
ing qualified to provide for himfelf, and whofe progrefs depends 
on the exercife of his faculties, has alio been dated. With re- 
fpedl to him, the earth being comparatively fterile, or unftocked 
with fpontaneous productions fit for his nourifhment, or with 
animals fit for his fervice ; his (kill and his labour are immedi- 
ately required to feledt and to cultivate the ufeful plant, to breed 
the ferviceable animal, and to remove from his way, the ufelefs 
or die pernicious of either kind. 

i What 
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What the earth is made by culture to produce, is yet rude, un- £ ART '• 
til it be fabricated, and receive a new form from the hand of s ECT IX*. 
this artift. Even this hand, though the moil accomplifhed or- ^v^ 
gan of all thofe with which any animal is furnifhed, is not a fuf- 
ficient inftrument for all the purpofes of art, until it be furnifhed 
with a fupplement in various engines and tools. 

The (lores, out of which man is to feledt the materials of art, 
are difperfed on the earth, and often concealed at great depths 
below its furface. A mixture of order, and of apparent diforder 
in the diflribution of thefe materials, ferves to encourage his 
hopes, and to protradl his labours in the fearch of them. 

Veins of metal are feen to (lain the clefts of rocks ; and ftrata 
of ufeful materials, by their oblique pofition interfering the fur- 
face of the earth, give marks of their preftnce under ground ; but 
the miner mud dig to obtain them, and the mineralift has many 
operations to perform, before his material can go into the hands 
of the artift, who is to apply it to the feveral purpofes of human 
life. 

The lift of articles that engage the attention of man is not li- 
mited to the mere fupply of his neceflities, whether in point of 
fubfiftence or fafety : his views extend to decoration and orna- 
ment, as well as to ufe and convenience ; nor is ornament left 
an original want of his nature than either flielter or food. The 
favage, no lefs than the polifhed citizen, affeds decoration in his 
drefs, in the fabric of his arms, and in the apparatus of his per- 
fon« 

H h 2 Although 
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Part I. Although man, therefore, when contrafted with the other a- 

Sect* IX.' n#ima ^ 8 > labours under fome apparent comparative defe&s ; yet 
v„/W^ his fuperior faculties, employed to fupply thefe defe&s, (boa 
raife him to a ftate not only of equality, but of advantage great- 
ly fuperior to theirs. 

Though feemingly preft by neceflity, his movements at firft are- 
flow, until he receive an additional impulfe as he taftes the fweets 
of fupply; they are farther accelerated in proportion as he becomes 
furnifhed with tools, and learns to diftribute the talks of men in 
fociety to fuit the varieties of their difpofition and genius : Ever 
bufy, but never at the end of his wifhes j when fartheft advanced* 
he is only in the way to complete his attainments, but never en^ 
tirely fktisfied with what he has done. 

Confidering the fupply of neceflity, in every fociety,as a primary 
concern of the national councils, we are apt to place it among the 
objeds of ftate ; and to think that the blefling of plenty muft 
depend on the wifdom of thofe who govern, or who aft for the 
community. His own intereft, however, is too much the concern 
of every individual, to be delegated or entrufted into any other 
hands than his own. It requires, care, induftry, and {kill, which 
are the virtues of private ftation ; not fuperior genius, fortitude,, 
liberality, and elevation of mind,— the virtues of thofe who are to 
rule the world* 

The commercial arts, therefore, are properly the diftindive 
purfuit or concern of individuals, and are beft condudted on mo- 
tives of feparate intereft and private advancement. The rich a£» 
fe& a fuperiority in the pofleffion of wealth ; and the poor, to e- 

ftage 
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fcape from the ftate of meanncfs into which they have fallen, Part I. 
ftrain every nerve to become rich. Upon this motive the trader q HAF "?J* 
continues to labour, even after his neceflities are provided for, and \^y\j 
after his wants might have fuflered him to reft* 

This motive continues to operate in every fkuation, at which 
* mankind arrive in the progrefs of arts ; or when it ceafes to ope- 
rate in the mind of one perfon, it is flill adive in the mind of 
fome other, who has the fame objedfc of private gain to purfue. 
Families, who have long occupied the higheft places in the ranks 
of fociety, alarmed at the intrufion of thofe who would partake 
in their ftate, endeavour to fet a bar in the way of more recent 
pretentions, by contending for birth as neceflary to conftitute rank. 
And we may obferve, by the way, that it is perhaps fortunate for 
mankind that any thing is devifed to prevent eftimation from be- 
coming the appendage of mere riches alone. 

Perfons born on a certain elevation, if difpofed to worthy pur- 
fuits, are more likely to receive impreflions and to entertain fen- 
timents becoming their ftation, than they who have recently ar- 
rived at their fuppofed diflindion by fordid or mercenary arts. 

Mere wealth has no natural connexion with merit ; and, be- 
ing conceived as a fubjelt of eftimation, is likely to infpire that 
aukward and often ridiculous, if not odious prefumption, which 
forms the character of thofe who are (aid to be purfe-proud. 

Commerce confifts in the exchange of commodities, and is 
highly expedient, fo far as perfons, in confequence of various 
purfuits and advantages, have mutual redundancies to be difpof- 
ed of> and mutual wants to be fuppliecL 

Men 
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c ART III ^ cn are ma( * e t0 diverfify their employments, not only by a 
Skct.IX." variety of difpofition and faculty, but by a variety in the occa- 
Vi/vv fions alfo which they have to employ them. 

The habitable world is diverfified in every place ; it is diverfi- 
fied in refpedt to climate, to the form of its furface, and to the 
nature of the foil. On the hill or the plain, the inland or the 
coaft, the inhabitant is furnifhed with feparate materials for ma- 
nufacture, or a feparate provifion to fupply the exigencies of hu- 
man life. 



In every fituation, there is or may be procured a fuperfluity 
of fome one or more commodities, while there is, or may be a 
deficiency in others : But, that the fuperabundant bounty of na- 
ture, in any one article, may be turned to account, it is neceflary 
that the fuperfluous articles fhould be exchanged for fomething 
elfe that is wanting. 

Where the furplus and want, in the fituation of different per- 
fons are mutual, the expedient of exchange required to accommo- 
date the parties, though above the comprehenfion of any other 
animal, is perfectly obvious to man. He prefents what he has 
to fpare of one kind, as an inducement for his neighbour to fup- 
ply in return what he wants of another ; and, as the accommoda- 
tion in many cafes may be mutual, the practice of commerce 
cannot fail to proceed. 

It appears to be a condition in the order eftabliflied throughout 
this habitable globe, that no lot is fo completely made up, as not 
to admit of acceflion by fupply from abroad, and none fo defi- 
cient 
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cient as not to have fbmewhat to fpare. There is no human ta- Part I. 
lent fo far equal to all the purpofes of life, as not to have occa- 9 HAP -JH* 
fion for co-operation or aid ; and no perfon is fo far infignificant, \^y\j 
as not to be able, in fome particular, to contribute to the welfare 
of others. 

Every place has its aflbrtment of goods for import and export'; 
and men are the mutual producers and confumers of the feveral 
commodities that make up the aggregate fum of wealth. The 
manufacturer of China works for the huntfman of Siberia 
or Labrador. The fifh and the train oil of Greenland are car- 
ried in exchange for the wines of Andalufia and the gold of 
Peru. 

The citizen of London or Paris is enabled, at a meal, to fur- 
nifh his table with productions that have been fupplied from 
climates and foils the mod remote from each other. And we 
may fancy it to be the objedt of commerce, or the effect it might 
ferve to produce, were its efforts completely fuccefsful, to level 
the conditions of men in all the variety of their fituations ; to 
compenfate original defe&s by adventitious fuppiies ; and to give 
every commodity a current, from the place at which it is fuper- 
fluous or abounds, to any other at which it is wanted. 

Here, indeed, is a lofty pretenfion of human art ; and the ef- 
fect is actually fuch as to raife mankind, in the ages of com- 
merce far above the level of that condition, which they held in a 
more early ftate of their progrefs : But, when we obferve them in 
either extreme of fimplicity and rudenefs,or of accommodation and 
art, or under any of the gradations which lead from the one to 
the other, they feem to be equally fetisfied, or rather equally dif- 

fatisfied, 
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Part I. 
Chap.III. 
Ssct IX. 



fatisfied in all the varieties through which they are known to 
pais. They have their different habits that reconcile them equal- 
ly to the ftate in which they are accuftomed to live ; and what- 
ever that ftate may be, they have their feeling of wants, or their 
defire of fomething better than the prefent, which ever prompts 
them to urge on their way ; infomuch that, poffibly, the fum of 
gratification or difappointment may be equal in all the different 
titrations of men. 



On this fuppofition it may be afked, what does the (pedes 
gain in the refult of commercial arts, and at the expence of fo 
much invention and labour. 

This problem is likely to occur only among fpeculative men 
in fome advanced ftate of the very arts, of which the value is 
brought into queftion, and the merits, when tried before fuch 
judges, may be pronounced very different from what they would 
be found before a different tribunal. The judge, in every in- 
ftance confuking his own habits, would pronounce on the absur- 
dity or the re&itude of manners, and confider as a good or as an 
.evil, the privation or fuperfluity of conveniencies to which he 
himfelf is, or is not, accuftomed. 

But if men, in every age (hould be thus ready to pronounce 
in favour of their own condition, and to look upon fituations, 
very different from their'own, with diflike or contempt; the ques- 
tion would ftill return, and might have fome appearance of 
difficulty with thofe who can dived themfelves of prejudice, 
or who can allow that contentment is ftill of equal value in 
whatever condition it be attained* 



On 
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On this fubjedl, however, there are fixed principles to which £ ART [• 
we may recur, and on which, without being under a neceffity to Sect.Ix! 
prove, that the meafure of human enjoyment is increafed in any v-^W 
particular age of commerce, we may neverthelefs juftify the efforts 
of mankind to multiply their accommodations, and to increafc 
their (tores. 

Firft of all, we may obferve, thatprogrefs itfelf is congenial to 
the nature of man ; that whatever checks it, is diftrefs and op- 
predion ; whatever promotes it, is profperity and freedom : That, 
although the fum of attainments, when actually made, fhould be- 
come familiar, £hould pall on the fenfe, and become to the poflef- 
for rather a neceflary of which he cannot bear to be deprived, 
than a fource of any pofitive enjoyment ; yet the fuppofed 
increafe of convenience in every fucceflive ftep may be agreeably 
felt ; and progrefs itfelf, to the fucceffion of ages, form a feries of 
gratifications and pleafures, which in any fixed or permanent 
ftauon could not be obtained. 

Even, if we fhould thus be difpofed to give up any fuperiority 
of enjoyment, derivable from one fet of perfonal accommodations, 
in preference to another ; the invention and pradtice of arts re- 
lating to fuch accommodations, have unqueftionable value, in the 
exercife they furnifh to the a&ivc nature and intelligent power 
of man. 

Such is the nature of man, the party concerned in this queftion, 

that, although by eredting the fabric of commercial arts, and, by 

accumulating the wealth which they beftow, he fhould not, in the 

mere circumflance of fortune, find the fum of his enjoyments in- 

Vol, I. • I i creafed; 
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Part I. creafed ; yet, it would not follow, that he has laboured in vain, whe- 
s HAP IX * er * n cu tovating **** ground, or in working the materials which 
yyw the Author of nature has fupplied for his ufe. It is, indeed, moftly 
in fome acflive exertions that his happinefs confifts; and his attain- 
ments never can form a condition in which he may not be e- 
qually aftive, and in which, if willing, he may not procure feli- 
city, from the fame fource of juft or beneficent occupation and 
exercife ; a fource which is ever open to him, if not in the a£ of 
procuring the advantages of fituation, at leaft in that of employ- 
ing them for his own, and the good of his fellow creatures. 

We are ever ready to own that labour is prefcribed to man; 
that he is deflined to earn every blefling by the fweat of his brow, 
by. the labour of his hands* or the exertion of his mind : But we 
do not always conceive, that thefe labours and exertions are 
themfelves" of principal value, and to be reckoned among the 
foremoft bleffings to which human nature is competent ; that 
mere induftry is a blefling apart from the wealth it procures ; 
and that the exercifes of a cultivated mind, though confidered as 
means for the attainment of an external end, are themfelves of 
more value than any fuch end whatever. 

In the progrefs or refult of commercial arts, employments are a- 
dapted to all the varieties of difpofkion, capacity, or genius. Sepa- 
rate departments are opened for the different defcriptions of men; 
tafks q£ labour for the ftrong, of addrefs and fleight of hand for 
thofe who qre defe&ive in ftrength ; tafks of fkill for the inven- 
tive and knowing ; laws of nature to be investigated, and ob- 
fcurities to be cleared up, by the ingenious and comprchenfive* 

The objed of commerce in every department is profit ; bat 

• fcience 

2 
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fcience itfelf, by the reward for difcoveries which trade can af- Part I. 

3hap.I1 
Sect. E 



ford, may become a lucrative purfuit. j?* nr" 



In the feveral departments into which the bufinefs of trade is 
distributed, it may be obferved, that variety of talents being 
required, the faculties of mind are unequally cultivated. While 
invention employs the fuperior genius, and while the direction 
of a work requires the enlargement of knowledge ; the execution 
of a (ingle part confiding, perhaps, in a mere movement of the 
hand or the foot, fuperfedes every a& of thought or exercife of 
ingenuity : Infomuch, that the human faculties feem to be as 
much fuppreffed in the one cafe, as they are raifed and invigo- 
rated in the other : But as the lot of man is never free of incon- 
venience, fb the inconvenience he fuffers is never deprived of all 
compenfation. 

The favage who performs, however rudely, the feveral tafks of 
human life for himfelf, though greatly inferior to the' fcientific 
performer, may in fa&be as much fuperior to the mere labour* 
er, who is no more than a tool in the hand of a mafter artift. 
There is a calling in the rude ages of macldnd, in which every 
individual is bred from his infancy, and of which he cannot re- 
mit the pradice, without extreme danger ; that of penetration 
and fagacity, refpe<5iing the friend with whom he is to co-operate, 
or the enemy of whom he is to beware. This, in the laft, as well 
as in the firft (late of mankind, is the ftandard of eftinution re- 
lating to them ; and, while we endeavour to fpecify xhe ad- 
vantage gained by commercial arts, it were mere ignorance 
to reft the comparative merits of men entirely on this founda- 
tion. 

lis The 
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Chap.HI. 
Sect. IX. 



The fuccefs of commercial arts* divided into part*, requires * 
certain order to be preferred by thofe who pradtife them, and 
implies a certain fecurity of the perfon and property, to which 
we give die name of civilization, although this diftin&ion, both 
in the nature of the thing, and derivation of the word, belongs ra- 
ther to the effects of law and political eftablifhment, on the forms 
of fociety, than to any ftate merely of lucrative pofleflion or 
wealth. 

Civilization has been confpicuous in nations, who made little 
progfefs in commerce, or the arts on which it proceeds. The Ro- 
mans had formed a very accomplifhed republic, and exhibited 
many an illuftrious character ; whilft, in refpedt to family eftate, 
and manner of life, they were nearly in the condition of peafants 
and hufbaiylmen. The policy of Sparta arofe from a principle 
diredlly oppofed to the maxims of trade, and went to reftrain 
and to fufpend the commercial arts in all their efFe&s. The na- 
tion would not have a citizen admired for his wealth, or the equi- 
page of his perfon : They would not have him occupied with the 
care of his fubfiftencebr private fortune ; and, to procure this ex- 
emption for free men, they fo far difpenfed with the laws of nature 
and humanity, as to devote, in the capacity of flaves, a particular 
race of men to perform the labours neceffary for the maintainance 
of the people : They would leave the citizen nothing to care for 
but hisjDwn perfonal character and the fervice of his country. 
And thf^ fucceeded fo far, that, without riches, in the midft of 
nations who were admirers of wealth, and in the moft cultivated 
part of the earth, they enjoyed a degree of confideration, fuperior 
to that which the luftre even of literary genius and the fine arts, 
as well as commerce, bellowed on their neighbours* 
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In the more ordinary (late of nations, however, the arts of ? AKT *• 
fubfiftence and accommodation conftitute a material part, in the c £CT jv* 
cxercife of thofe faculties in which human nature is deftined to ^v^ 
improve. Property calls for the fecurity of law ; and prudence 
requires the trader to be fair in his dealing. Virtue, though not 
as in Sparta, made the principal objelt of policy, will not fail, 
in every department of human affairs, to make its own value to 
be felt : It cannot be difpenfed with in any fociety ; nor is that 
perfbn altogether contemptible, who is fair in his dealings only, 
that he may be rich. The merchant is enterprifing in his trade ; 
but, as war expofes him to be plundered, or at lead to be dis- 
turbed, interrupted, or fruftrated of his gains, he is inclined to 
peace ; and ought to be mild in his tranfa&ions with other na- 
tions. Thefe expectations indeed, like many others relating to the 
influence of circumftances on the will of man, are-frequently frus- 
trated. The Carthaginians had the intereft of traders, in the 
peace of mankind ; were themfelves unwar like, and entrufted their 
military fervice to foreign mercenaries; but, in their treatment of 
captives, or vanquilhed enemies, were nowife more mild or hu- 
mane than other nations, their contemporaries, of the antient 
world. They were even noted for cruelty in their fuperflition, and 
in the fyftem of their penal laws. Human Sacrifices were a part 
of their rites, and the crofs an ordinary engine of punifhment, for 
every gradation of guilt. 

In the progrefs, as well as in the refult of commercial arts, 
mankind are enabled to fubfift in growing numbers ; learn to 
ply their refources, and to wield their ftrength, with Superior 
eafe and fuccefs. The refources of wealth are increafing, and, 
joined to the advantage of a growing energy and (kill in the ufe 

of 
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Part I. of them, conftitute to nations, who unite the public virtues 
Chap. III. ^^ comm erce, an acceflion of fecurity and power* 

ijUECT* 12\.» 

The obje<ft of commerce is wealth : But, in this part of the 
hiftory of man, neverthelefs, is evident, what in reality will be 
found applicable to many other of its parts, namely, that the end, 
he propofes to himfelf, is not to him of fo much value as the 
purfuit in which it engages him, or the means he is led to em- 
ploy, in the conduct of that purfuit. 

The end of commercial art is, fuch a fupply of accommodation 
and pleafure, as wealth may procure : But, fuppofe this end to 
be obtained at once, and without any effort ; fuppofe the lavage 
to become fuddenly rich, to be lodged in a palace, and furnifh- 
ed with all the accommodations or means of enjoyment, which 
an ample eftate or revenue can beftow j he would either have no 
permanent relifh for fuch pofleflions, or, not knowing how to 
ufe or enjoy them, would exhibit effe&s of grofs and ungovern- 
able paflion, and a brutality of nature, from which, amidft the 
wants and hardships of his own fkuation, he is in a great mea- 
fure reflrained. 

Such we may pronounce to be the effedfc of mere wealth, un- 
attended with education, or apart from the virtues of induftry, fo- 
briety, and frugality, which nature has prefcribed as the means 
of attainment: But, in the ufe of thefe means, the induflrious are 
furnifhed with exerciies improving to the genius of man ; have 
' occafion to experience, and to return the offices of benefi- 
cence and friendship ; are led to the ftudy of juftice, fobriety, 
and good order, in the conduit of life. And, thus, in the very 
progrefs with which they arrive at the poffeflion of wealth, form 

to 
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to themfelves a tafte of enjoyment, and decency of manners, Part I. 
equivalent to a convidtion that happinefs does not confift in the c HAF jx 
meafure of fortune, but in its proper ufe; a condition, indeed, ^/w 
upon which happinefs depends, no lefs in the higheft, than in the 
lowed, or any intermediate ftate into which nations arp led in 
the purfuit of thefe, or any other arts. 
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SECTION 



Of the Tolitical Artu 



Part I. As the commercial arts originate in the neceffities of man's anw 
Chap.III. ma i nature, the arts which may be termed political, originate 
E ^J^. in the wants and defe&s of inftin&ive (bciety. 

Animals, which are led by their inftin&s to form themfelves 
into troops or fwarms, and to combine their labours for fubfift- 
ence, accommodation, or fafety, are likewife led, by the fame 
power of inftindl, to fome general polity or arrangement of parts, 
for the purpofe of nature : An infant fwarm of bees will follow 
the queen, or mother of the hive, and wherever fhe fettles will 
take their abode. The human fpecies alfo by the original in- 
ftindt pr deftination of nature not only find themfelves formed 
into troops or companies, but ranged alfo in a way to be diredl- 
ed or governed in numbers together. The will, of one is often a 
principle of a&ion to many. The parent leads his infant child. The 
courageous and the able take an afcendant over the timorous and 
2 weak. 
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weak. And not only in die family there is a fubordination of Part I. 
perfonal quality of (ex and age ; but, in every troop or com- 5* * f v™ # 
pany, fome are qualified and difpofed to lead; others willing to ^/vvi 
be led. Inequalities of ftrength, whether of mind or body, con- 
stitute a relation of dependance and power, forming a fpecies of 
government, which we may term ihftin&ive, becaufe it is prior 
to any concerted defign or inftkution on the part of thofe con- 
cerned. 

The courageous take a ftatioh in danger, under which the ti- 
mid are fain to accept of protection; The wife point but the 
way to an end, which every one would gladly attain ; and for the 
attainment of which perfons of inferior ability fubmit to be go- 
verned by thofe of a ftronger mind. 

We mud not, however, confound the eflfeft of thefe inequali- 
ties in forming a fpecies of a&ual government, with any fuppofed 
right to command in one, or obligation to obey in another. The 
firft perfon you meet in the ftreets, upon a difficulty that occurs in 
the way, may win your confidence, and incline you to receive his 
direction ; but this does not amount to a right in him to com- 
mand you, nor to an obligation on you to obey him. This right 
and obligation, as we ihall have occafion to obferve, is founded in 
convention alone ; and can be a&ually traced to this foundation, 
wherever fuch rights and obligations are really eftablifhecL 

Nor is it neceflary, furely, in this place, to combat the arguments 
of thofe, who, in judging of political eftablifhments, recur to the 
firft fuggeftions of nature, as the model of what mankind are for- 
ever bound to retain. Men are deftined to improve on their lot 
and on their firft inventions, and no more acquiefce in the firft 
Vol. I Kk defedive 
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Part L defe&ive forms of fociety, than they do in the firft rudiments of 
Chap.IIL Q ^j ier accommodation, or in the firft practice of any mechanical 

We ftate the condition of rude fociety, as the material on which 
the genius of man is to work, not as a finifhed production, with 
which he is forever to remain contented. In tins ftate we obferve 
- that there are, whether from nature or fortune, cafual diverfities in 
the ftate of the parties, that produce a difparity of rank : That fuch 
difparity fuggefts the claims of prerogative to perfons of one 
condition ; infpires others with deference ; or, if prerogative be 
carried beyond certain limits, an alarm, on the fubjedt of privi- 
leges, is taken by thofe over whom it is claimed. 

If, in fixing the date of fubordination, we take our accounts 
from antient tradition and record alone, we muft affume, that in 
the rudeft times it was known. For, in every inftance, we read 
of tranfa&ions that imply the exaltation of particular perfons 
above the ordinary level; we read of patricians , or noble s y who rofe 
above the body of the people; and princes or kings $ who rofe above 
the nobles y and who were the beads or leaders of their feveral 
communities. 

The firft fubjedts of hiftory are the wars of fuch leaders at the 
head of their followers ; or the contefts into which parties were 
engaged on the fubjedt of their refpedtive pretenfions, whether 
prerogative or privilege. 

Even, if we fhould fuppofe, as is probable, that the record of 
hiftory, in fuch inftances, is not correct, or does not reach far e- 

nough 
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nough back, to make us acquainted with the earlieft ftate of man- Part I. 
kind; and that the condition of favage nations known in our own c H v^ 
times, is a better fpecimen of primeval fociety : Yet, even a- \y*KS 
mongft diem, alfo, there is a diftinftion of perfons, a leader and 
followers, a feledl council of die nation, and a body of the people ; 
diftindtions in which the foundations are actually laid for all the 
varieties of perfonal eftimation and family diftin&ion. 

When difparities of rank are admitted among the parties which 
compofe a fociety, what Tacitus relates of the ancient Germans 
may be fafely affumed as £0 many laws of nature, by which men 
are led before they have planned an eftablilhment : That, in 
matters of Jmall moment > the chiefs deliberate ; but, on great tccafions, 
all take a fart: That royalty is attached to birth % and military command 
to valour *. 

In the refult of this natural or inftin&ive courfe of things, 
(mall dates are inclined to democracy, becaufe a great proportion 
of the people is ealily and frequently aflembled. In dates of 
greater extent, the nobles, or fele& clafs of the people, lay hold 
of the government, becaufe they have leifure to attend to it, and 
are eafily convened* 

In focietics of every defcription, as often as men have confulted 
and have occafion to ad in a body, there is required fome undi- . 
vided authority, of which the firft and fimpleft form is that which 
is conceived in the perfon of a king or a prince, 

Kka In 



• De minoribus rebus principes, dc majoribus omncs confultarrt. Rcgcs cgjnohilU 
tate, ducetexvirtutefumant. 
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Part I. j n arr iving, therefore, even at the ftate of a principality, in (ome 

I . TV A n III 

Sect. X- ruc * e f ™) 1 ^ 1 * 6 does not appear any concerted defign to eftabKfh a 
\SY\J government. Nobility may take its rife from the diftin Aion of per- 
fonal qualities; from great ability and courage; from the tuftre of 
great a&ions ; and from the influence of extenfive poflfeffions; What 
thus ferves to diftinguifh a particular clafs or order of men from 
the multitude, may ferve alfo to diftinguifh an individual from his 
order or clafs; and a fuperiority thus obtained may be allowed to 
defcend in the race. The offspring of heroes c6mes into the world 
with a luftre borrowed from his progenitors. The child is taught 
to affume elevation, as he advances in years ; and his rank is ac- 
knowledged in the reipeft that is paid to his blood. 

The diftin&ion of royalty differs from that of nobility only in 
degree, and is of the fame origin. In the firft admiffion of either, 
there probably was not any intention to form a conftitution, or 
give method and order to the affairs of ftate. Such diftin&ions, 
however, when once admitted, neverthelefs operate to this effed; 
and,- before men had conceived the defign of a political inftitu- 
tion, or came under the fuppofed ftipulation of magiftrate and 
fubjeft, they have already ranged themfelves into different or- 
ders ; of which one is in a condition to govern, and another in a 
ftate to obey. 

So far, then, we maybe inclined to think that the cafual 
fubordinations, not only of fex, age, and perfonal qualities, but 
thofe likewife of birth and fortune, may have preceded any for- 
mal intention to regulate the diftribution of power. 

But the forms which arife in this manner from inftin&g of na- 
ture! 
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ture, although they may ferve for ages the purpofe of political efta- Part I. 
blifhment, are however no more than a rude material on which q HA? \t 
the ingenuity of man is to be exercifed. And his original lot in vyvv 
this as in other inftances, calls at firft for his efforts to remove 
inconveniences which arife in it, rather than to improve the 
advantages of which it is fufceptible ; although, in procefs of 
time, men have recourfe to many inftitutions and conventions 
for both thofe purpofes. 

The defeats of a rude fociety confift, either in a want of or- 
der at home, or in the want of fecurity againft invafions from 
abroad. 

Diforders at home arife from the collifion of private interefts 
and paffions ; or from the interfering of private with public 
and common concerns. In the fimpleft fociety, even that of a 
family, parties may divide on the fubjedt of perfonal confidera- 
tions, and the individual may apprehend an intereft for himfelf 
apart from the common caufe of his kindred. 

Under fuch apprehensions, the effedts, whether of natural af- 
fection, of brotherly love, or of family attachment, may be pre- 
vented or greatly difturbed ; and political inflitutions appear to 
have been at firft fuggefted by the abufe to which fociety is expo- 
fed, in its cafual (late, whether of fubordination or anarchy. 

At one time, an inftitution is required to Strengthen the hands 
of thofe who govern, againft popular licence, or private crimes. 
At another time, it is required to fix the limits of power, or to 
guard againft its abufe. 

But, 
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Part L But, whether we thus affume the reprefentations of tradition 
Sc* X an( * ear ^ rccor ^> m ev *dence of man's primeval date, or have 
vyvv recourfe to the defcription of rude or unpolifhed hordes of our 
own times, we may conclude equally from either, that the firft 
objelt of concert or convention, on the part of man, is not to 
give fociety exiftence, but to perfedt the fociety in which he 
finds himfelf already by nature placed ; not to eftablifh fub- 
ordination, but to correal the abufe of a fubordination already 
eftabliihed :, And that the material, on which the political ge- 
nius of man is to work, is not, as the poets have feign- 
ed, a fcattered race, in a (late of individuality to be collect- 
ed together into troops, by the charms of mufic, or the leffons 
of philofophy. But a material much nearer the point to which 
the political art would Carry it, a troop of men by mere inftindt 
affembled together; placed in the fubordinate relations of parent 
and child, of noble and plebeian, if not of rich and poor, or other ad- 
ventitious, if not original diftin&ion, which conftitutes, in fa&, a 
relation of power and dependance, by which a few are in condition 
to govern the many, and a part has an afcendant over the whole. 

The idea of men in any fociety, great or fmall, having ever 
affembled upon a foot of abfolute equality, and without exclu- 
fion of any individual, to difpofe of their government is altoge- 
ther vifionary and unknown in nature. Even where the inha- 
bitants of the fmalleft diftrift or village, with the mod determin- 
ed refolution to equalize the rights of men, have affembled, not 
to deliberate on national affairs, but to ele& delegates for that 
purpoie, half the people, under the diftin&ion of fex, are excluded 
at once even from the right of election ; a third of the remain- 
ing half under the diftindtion of nonage ; (till more under other 
accidental diftin&ions ; and, where the remainder is not un- 
animous, and mud ad by the majority, this governing part of 

the 
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the community may not exceed 18 per cent, or is under a fifth £ ART *• 
/. 1 , * Chap.III. 

of the whole. Sect-X. 

Thefe exclufions are made upon the foot of a power in thofe, 
who arrogate government, not upon a foot of confent in thofe 
who are fubjedted to it. Even the government of the majority, 
for which there could be no convention, unlefs the people were 
unanimous, proceeds upon a mere overbalance of power. Two 
may over-rule one by the fuperiority of force ; but this does 
not amount to a right, in any one (pedes of a&ual government 
whatever. Providence, indeed, has kindly determined, that, 
wherever there is fociety there ihould alio be government, of 
fome kind or other, to provide for the peace and co-operation of 
its members. The form of fociety, like other materials provided 
for human ingenuity to work upon, may be rude or defective, 
and require the exercife of reafon to remove its inconveniencies, or 
to obtain the advantages of which it is fufceptible. But the ob- 
ject of reafon never can be to abolifh the relation of power and de- 
pendence ; for this nature has rendered impoflible; but, to guard 
againft the abufes of power, and procure to individuals equal fecu- 
rity in their refpe&ive Rations, however differing in point of ac- 
quired or original advantages. 

We are not now inquiring what men ought to do, but what is 
the ordinary trad in which they proceed, and how far the exercifes 
of their political fituation is a part in that fchool of intellectual 
and moral improvement, in which they are deftined to advance 
in knowledge, wifdom, and all the eligible habits of life. Man- 
kind mud be contented to adt in the fituations in which they 
find themfelves placed ; and, except when urged by great occa- 
fions,feldom projed, and rarely at once obtain, any great innova- 
tion* The party which has an advantage in the aftual (late of 
1 fociety 
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Part I. fbciety endeavour to avail thcmfelves of it ; and the party that it 
Chap.UI. aggrieved, ftrives to obtain relief. The effect is, to preferve the e- 
v/YV ftablilhment where parties are equally balanced, or to procure fome 
change, where either prevail* Even if the fociety fhould be led 
at any particular time, by a fingle perfon of diftinguifhed influ- 
ence and authority, as in the examples of Lycurgus, Solon, or 
Romulus, to adopt at once a plan confiding of many regulations; 
ftill the effe<5l could be no more than to define the condition in 
which parties fhould aft, and in which they might find occafions 
no lefs trying and complicated, than thofe in which they would 
have been otherwife engaged. A date governing itfelf upon the 
plan of Romulus might have found no lefs to do for its members, 
than they themfelves would have otherwife found in the condition 
of fhepherds or robbers, the nurfery from which this celebrated 
lawgiver is fuppofed to have colleded the firft members of that 
famous republic, which is fuppofed to have taken the firft prin- 
ciples of political order from him. 

The inftitutions afcribed to thofe celebrated lawgivers did 
not put an end to the political operations of ftate ; they only 
placed the members of fociety in fituatdons to a<5t with advantage 
for the prefervation and welfare of their country. Every new emer- 
gence required new meafures for this purpofe: And the law itfelf, 
however fimple in a rude age, mud have multiplied its claufes to 
keep pace with the growing affairs of a profperous nation; and its 
application to queftions of contefted right, of criminal charge, or 
public arrangement, muft have required continued attention on 
the part of the governed as well as the governing. Under the 
mod accomplifhed inftitutions of government, it remained for the 
citizens, in every inftance, to conftitute and to wield the force of 
their community, whether for the fuppreffiotiof diforders at home, 
or the repulfion of injuries from abroad. 

* In 
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la whatever manner a conftitution of government be obtained, Part I. 
whether upon the plan of a fingle perfon, or in the refult of many o ***' v % 
fucceflive institutions, its affairs mud continue to exercife the \yr\j 
faculties of thofe who are to be employed to conduit or to deliberate 
upon them ; and, to f he extent of the numbers fo employed, focie- 
ty itfelf is to be confidered as a fchool in which men are to receive 
the inftra&ions, and perform the exercife* of intelligence, of wif- 
dom, and virtue. It is the foil on which human genius is deftined 
to receive a principal part of its nourifhment, and to make the 
mod vigorous {hoots of which its nature is capable. 

In this point of view, the attainment of a juft political order 
otherwife £o neceiTary to the welfare of mankind, is to be confi- 
dered alio as an occafion on which the principal fteps of man's 
progrefs are made, or in which a fcene is opened that gives fcope 
to his a&ive difpofition, and is fitted, like other parts of his lot, « 
to improve his faculties by rendering the exercife of them necef- 
fary to his prefervatidn and well-being. 

As the neceffities of animal life might have been fewer than 
they are at prefent, or might have been entirely prevented ; fo 
the exigencies of civil fociety might have beenfupplied and regu- 
lated by mere inftinft, as they are in the cafe of other animals, fo 
as not to require any efforts of defign or contrivance on the part 
of its members. Nature, however, has other wife arranged the for- 
tunes of man ; and fo difpofed of his lot, that, being provided 
with intellc£tual faculties, he ever meets with a fuitable occafion 
by which they are called forth into ufe. 

Thele faculties or difpofitions in his cafe have a principal re* 
Vol. I. LI lation 
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lation to the community or fyftem, of which he is by nature a 
part. He is made to confer j to inform, or to receive informa- 
tion j to confide, or to diftruft; to co-operate, of to oppofe; 
to approve, or to condemn ; to perfuade, or to diffuade : And it 
may be difficult to determine how far fociety of one kind or o- 
ther is neceffary to light up the fpark of intelligence, or to furnifh 
the occafion of thofe exertions in which alone the exiftence of 
this faculty could be known. We have not the experience ne- 
ceflary to decide this queftion, nor the means of comparing the 
effedls of mere fociety with thofe of abfolute folitude. Men are 
every where affembled in troops together j and, although varied 
ties in the conftitiition of government give them unequal occa- 
sions to employ their faculties, and we are thereby enabled to 
compare the effedte of different political filiations together; yet, 
we are not, by any a&ual experience enabled to judge how far the 
kaft perfedl form of fociety fhould be preferred to the entire fe± 
paration of the, individual from his kind* 



On this queftion, indeed, we might even without the help of 
experience, aflume, a priori, that minds fhould become enlight- 
ened, in proportion as they have occafion to receive informa- 
tion from the frequent difcuffion of fubjefts, which they are 
concerned to underftand ; that they fhould acquire ability and 
ftrength of mind, from the neceflity of deciding on the interefts* 
whether public or private, which they are concerned to fupporti 
And the hiftory of mankind has confirmed our conjecture in 
this matter : It has abundantly fhewn, in the inftance of repub* 
lican governments, that the attainments of knowledge, ability, 
and public virtue, are proportioned to the concern which num- 
bers are permitted to take, in the affairs of their community ; 
and to the exertion of ingenuity and public fpirit, which they 
have occafion to make in. national eounfels, in offices of ftate, or 
public, femces of any fort. 

High 
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Highmeafures of intelligence, and mature underftanding, with Pa * t *• 
all its appurtenances of fcience, and regular manners, are known to Sect/x.* 
mark the advanced period of political arts ; and, as communities ^*v~ 
differ in refpedfc to the national exertions they have made, fo 
they differ alfo in refpedl to the attainments of cultivated genius : 
Hence probably the inequality of nations, both in antient and 
modern times. 

The very evils that affiidt fociety,andthedivifions thatfeem to 
endanger its being, make a part in the fcene that is prepared for 
the inftrudlion of its members. Their leffons are taken in fcenes 
of conteft and trouble, as well as of co-operation and peace. 'Re- 
fiftance of wrong is itfelf an adtion of juftice : And in this, or any 
other effort of genius, difficulty tries andfharpensthe wits of men. 
This whetftone is found, by the votary of fcience, in the intricacy 
of thofe natural appearances which he drives to explain ; by the me- 
chanic, in the ftubbornnefs of the matter on which he would work ; 
and it is found, by the free and ingenuous citizen, in the refiftancc 
he meets with, from interefts and opinions oppofed to his own. 

The difficulties and impediments which men of ability, in op- 
pofition, mutually furnHh, are greater than thofe which are met 
with in ftudy however abftrufe, or in the practice of arts, however 
laborious or nice. In the conteft of human abilities, invention 
is continually at work; obftruftions are mutually prefented; and 
if the genius of one perfon furmount the difficulties oppofed to 
him, that of another is employed dill to fupply, in the fame way, 
fbme frefh occafion of labour. The fcene requires penetration, 
fagacity, and fortitude. Henry the Fourth of France, fays the 
prefident Hainault, " met with the circumftances which try, and 

L 1 2 u which 
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Part I. " which form a great man; — difficulties to be overcome^ and dangers 
Chap.HL a tQ fo cncQvMtrcd . fj e m t a ljb with enemies and opponents worthy 
v^/yxJ " °J him". And the author might have fubjoined, that the d&& 
of fo much contention, upon his free and ingenuous nature, was 
not a rancorous animofity to the parties who had oppofed him j 
but a liberal ufe of the experience he had gained, in affability and 
good will, to the different orders of peribns, who, in die end, 
were committed to his 'government. 

To the mind, which is by nature endowed with a difcernment 
of re&itude and truth, the experience even of evil, may lead the 
way to what is good. Society, in which alone the diftin&ion of 
right and wrong is exemplified, may be confidered as the garden 
of God, in which the tree of knowledge of good and evil is 
planted ; and in which men are deftined to diftinguiih, and to 
chufe, among its fruits. 

The paths of beneficence and juftice are open, and marked 
with every engaging diftindton of approbation, efleem, and 
honour. Thofe of injuftice and malice are the refbrts of error, 
ignorance, and unhappy paffions. ' The fentiments that refer to 
this diftin&ion, are greatly enhanced by the fympathy and con- 
tagion of focial natures ; infomuch, that whatever opinion we 
may form of the poffible exiftence of any fuch (entiment in the 
mind of an individual, detached from his kind ; we cannot doubt 
of its being greatly promoted in the communication of numbers, 
together. 

The atmofphere of fociety, from the whole, we may conclude, 

is the element in which the human mind muft draw the firft breath 

of intelligence itfelf : or if not the vital air by which the cdeftki 

3 fire 
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fire of moral fenfiment is kindled : we canaot doubt but it is of Part L 
mighty effedt in exciting the flame ; and that the minds of men, ^ A T P, i ' 
to ufe a familiar example, may be compared to thofe blocks of \^y\j 
fuel which taken apart are hardly to be lighted : but if gathered 
unto heap are eafily kindled into a blaze. 

Language is the inftrument of fociety ; and, we may prefume, 
is not employed in any other matter but what the communicati- 
ons of fociety require j a confideration from which it fhould 
feem to follow, that man is indebted to fociety for every exercife 
of his faculties, of which language is formed to exprefs the at- 
tainment or the ufe ; a title under which we may fairly compre- 
hend all the efforts of underftanding or genius. 

The affairs of fociety require the light of fcience, as well as 
the diredlion of a virtuous conduft j infomuch that the reclufe, 
by inveftigating the laws of nature, which relate to the concerns 
of men, is no lefs employed for his country than the mod adtive 
of its fervants ; or than thofe who are mod occupied in difcharg- 
ing the fundtions of (late* 

The fine arts, too, with all the elegant productions of fancy 
or tafte, fpring from the flock of fociety, and are the branches 
or foliage which adorn its profperity, or actually contribute to 
the growth and vigour of the plant. 

The moral fcience alfo fprings from this flock ; and has a per- 
petual reference to fociety, as the fchool from which its leflbns 
are taken, and to which their applications are made, whether in 
prefcribing the focial duties of men, the laws by which they 

ought 
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Fart I. ought to be governed, or in pointing out the fpecific excellence 
Cmap.III. an( j f c ii c ity f a fbcial nature. 

Of thefe feveral articles, whether confidered ai appurtenan- 
ces of human fociety, or fubjec*U of progrefs in the nature of 
• man, we are yet to offer a few feparate obfervations in the fec- 
tioni that follow. 
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SECTION XL 



Of the Turfuitj and Attainments of Science. 



1 HERE is no particular in which the progrefs of mind is lefs Part I. 
queftionable, than it is in th^ attainment of knowledge. This £ hapJU. 
we fuppofe to be a principal objeft of education; and we eftimate \^y\j^ 
the progrefs of youth, by this meafurii* perhaps with too little at- 
tention to the habits of life they are'fotmipg in that early pe- 
riod. - . 

The mind, defirous of information, is, by its powers of per- 
ception, obfervation, and memory, ever making fome addition 
to its flock, whether in the colledtion of particular fadls and fpe- 
cimens, or in the comprehenfion of a general order, according to 
which particulars are arranged in the fyftem of nature. 

The material world in all its parts and movements, the mind " 

itfelf in all its operations and paffions, are the fields of perception > 
and confeioufnefs. In each, fa&s are fucceffively admitted, in ad-- 
1 ditio&i 
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Part L- dition to thofe which had been already obferved ; and, until old 
SiT t ? XI a S e begin to impair the powers of recollection and memory, every 
^•yv new incident becomes an acceflion to the fum of knowledge. 

In the terms, Hiftory and Science, as hath been already ob- 
ferved, we may include the different modifications of human ap- 
prehenfion, either as it relates to particular fads, or to the general 
order in which they are connected together, 

Hiftory confifts in the detail of particulars : Science confifts in 
the knowledge of general principles and their applications. 

The world prefents an indefinite number of individual beings, 
and of operations, fadls, and events. To perceive, and to remem- 
ber a particular obje<5fc does not appear to be above the com- 
petence of mere animal life : But the tafk of intelligence is 
greatly fuperior* This tafk is to obferve, in the multitude of 
individuals, the fpecific chara&er ; in the multitude of fpecies, 
to obfefve the generic de&ription; in the multitude of genera, 
to obferve the clafs or order of being, under which they may be 
feparately ranged ; and, in the multitude of operations and fa&s, 
to obferve the law of nature, according to which they proceed* 

Such is the order of things refultiag from the energy of Eternal 
Providence, or, in the language of Plato, Such are the ideas of Eter- 
nal Mind, which, when thus realized, furnifh an objedl of con- 
templation congenial to the apprehenfion even of created intelli- 
gence, though greatly extended beyond the limits of its adual 
comprehenfion* 

Even to the human mind, a world of particulars is agreeable* 
fo for only as the general form is underftood j and the natural 

progrefi 
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progrefs of knowledge, to which men afpire with fo much avi- Part I. 
dity, is, from particular fpecimens, to the general combination c HAP xi 
and fyftem of the whole. Multiplicity without order diftradto v*rrv/ 
mnd perplexes the mind ; and the higheft fpecies of fuffering, 
perhaps, that could be devifed for a being merely intelligent, • 
would be for him to look round on a world of numberlefs in- % 

dividuals, of which no two had any refemblance or connexion 
together. 

The prefent world were a<5tually fuch a chaos to the human 
mind, if it were not qualified. to fingle out what the Grecian phi- 
fofepher above mentioned calls the One in many y and to wield 
the indefinite multitude of things, under general denomina- 
tions expreffive of the common defcxiption or form in which 
numbers agree. 

The knowing is diftinguifhed from the ignorant, no doubt, by 
the greater number of particulars he has perceived or obferved ; 
but ftill more by his proficiency in comprehending the many un- 
der the few denominations, in which they are or may be dated. 
And the fuperiority of Science to ignorance cannot, perhaps, be 
better illuftrated, than by comparing the cafe of a perfbn who can 
read, to that of another to whom the ufe of letters is entirely un- 
known. To the mere illiterate favage, the multiplied pages of a 
book, with all its individual type marks or chara&ers, form a 
mafs of inextricable confufion and perplexity, from which he 
turns away with difguft and horror. I once turned up the pa- 
ges of a book to Omai % the native of Otaheite, who was lately in ^ 
Imgland ; and he appeared to be fo much diftrefled, that I re- 
pented I had done fo. Such, alfo, to a mind which had no difl 
lernment of meaning or order in the fyftem of nature, would be 
Vol. I. Mm the 
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the indefinite multitude .of particulars, detached from one another, 
or in which no fyftem could be perceived. 

But &s to a perfbn who has learned to read, the pages before 
him are diftinguifhed into fentences and periods of defcription, 
narration, or argument, under general titles of compofition ; aa 
fentences are refolvable into words, and thefe into letters, clafled 
into vowels and confonants, with their refpedive powers of arti- 
culation or found ; no embarrafsment or perplexity arifes from 
the apparent multiplicity of type-marks on every page, nor from 
the mere multiplicity of pages, in a work which is otherwife pro- 
perly executed. Such we may conceive to be the univerfe of 
God to the mind that comprehends it ; or rather, perhaps, to the 
almighty and intelligent power of its Creator alone. 

An author of much authority, * in his introdudtion to a tranr 
flation of fbme Hindoo verfes on the fubjeft of the Creation, 
obferves, " That the difficulties attending the vulgar notion of 
" material fubftances, induced many of the wifeft among the 
" antients, and fome of the moft enlightened among the moderns, 
" as well as the Hindoo philofophers, to believe that the whole 
" creation was rather an energy than a work, by which the in- 
" finite Mind, who is prefent at all times and in all places, exhi- 
u bits to his creatures a fet of perceptions like a wonderful pio 
u ture or piece of mufic, always varied yet always uniform, 

. With lefs violence to the ordinary perceptions of men* we may 
indeed confider the material world as made, not for itfelf, but 
for the mutual communication of minds, and forming a fyftem of 
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figns and expreflions, in which the infinite Author makes himfelf Part I. 
known to his intelligent creatures. It is a magnificent but regular c HAP ' vr 
difcourfe, compofed of parts and fubdivifions, proceeding, in the v/W 
original or creative mind, from generals to particulars ; but, in the 
mere obferver, to be traced by a laborious induction from the in- 
definite variety of particulars, to fome notion of the general mold 
or forms in which they are call. 

To the comprehending mind, as the variety of fubjedts in nature 
is reduceable to a few genera, fpecies, and clafles of being ; fo the 
operations of nature are reduceable to a few general and compre- 
henfive laws. 

The objed of hiftory, we have faid, is detail ; but even in fuch 
inftances the ingenuity of a compiler is diftinguifhed as much by 
the aptitude of his general method, as by the terms of his de- 
fcription in treating of Angular fpecimens. Even the vulgar recur 
to method in enumerating their fubjedts. And fo obvious is the 
order eftablifhed in nature, that the progrefs made by the learned 
in perceiving it, though great, bears but a fmall proportion to 
the general arrangement, which is perceived no lefs by the vulgar, 
than it is by the greateft adept in natural hiftory. 

But on the fkirt of a world, in which fo much is already com- 
prehended by every intelligent being, who is deftined to bear a 
part in its movements; Angular or anomalous appearances exercife 
the ingenuity of a few ; who, by referring fuch appearances to fome 
clafs of fadts or law of nature already familiarly known, but not 
yet applied to this effect, acquire to themfelves the honours of 
icience or profound difcovery. 

For the fame reafon that fubjedte of defcription, to be compre- 
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Part I. hended, muft be referred to their fpecies, kinds, orders or clafle? 

fi^f*YT - of beings; the operations of nature alfo muft have their denomi- 
nations, and be comprifed in general laws. The boundlefs re- 
gion of individual fi^ls muft be divided into compartments, and 
ranged wider the title of adtive powers ; in each of which the ef- 
fence or energy is conceived to be one, althoiigh displayed ia 
the numberlefs repetition of feparate operations. 

The preflure of weight operating individually in feparate fadta 
through every mafs, and every particle of matter, is comprifed at 
once in the general term gravitation. And other fadts are diftin- 
guifhed from thefe, and from one another, in the terms Magnet- 
ifm, Eledtricity, Cohefion, Elective Attraction, Heat, Vegitation* 
Animal life, Intelligence, and fo forth. Under each of thefe is con- 
ceived a boundlefs multiplicity of particular examples and fpeci- 
mens, which, prefented without connexion or arrangement, would 
overwhelm or diftra<St the mind ; but feparated into kind and 
fpecies, form a comprehenfible fyftem of operations, that combine 
together, or balance one another in the oi*der of nature. 

Gravitation is diftinguifhed by its preflure in the vertical line. 
Magnetifm by its limitation to the loadftone and iron, with aP 
ternate attraction and repulfion at the oppofite poles. EIe<5tritt- 
ty by its limitation to the excited ele<5tric and fpecific conductor, 
with its accumulation and diftribution, manifeft in various phe-' 
nomena of attraction, repulfion, ignition, and violence. Cohe- 
fion, diftinguifhed by the tenacity of parts or particles of matter 
in a certain ftate of contiguity, or at diftances indefinitely fmalh 
Elective attraction, by the unequal tendency of different materi- 
als, in a ftate of fluidity, to unite or combine together. Heat or 
fire is diftinguifhed by its power of penetrating every fpecies of 

matter 
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matter, and producing a variety of effe<5ts, from mere expanfion, Part I. 
to fufion, to calcination, and decompofition of parts. ^ HAP *?'• 



-"' Vegetation is limited to organized bodies, receiving by their 
roots, branches, or leaves, increment or change of fubftance, from 
the a&ion of foil, air, and light. 

Animal life is limited to fenfe and voluntary motion or adion 
of any fort. 

Intelligence operates in defign, obfervation, choice, and will. 
It is traced in contrivances fuited to an occalion, and varied as the 
occafion requires. 

Without attempting a full enumeration of all the powers that 
operate in the fyft«i of nature, thefe may be admitted in the 
number, as principal examples of the kinds or fpecies under which 
the principles of adtion and life may be diftindtly conceived. The 
objcdl of feience, with refpedl to any fuch principle, confidered 
apart, is to afcertain its reality, and inveftigate the mode of its 
operation, to be dated in terms of a general law, colle&ed from 
the detail of fadls, and applicable to explain the plienomena, or 
diversified itiftances in which it takes place* 

Thus the law of gravitation, with a force proportioned to the 
quantity of matter, operates equally in bodies whether at reft or 
m motion; and, at different diftances, it operates with a force in- 
verfely as the fquare of the diftance. • Thus afcertained and com- 
bined with the laws of motion, it ferves to account fJfc the conti- 
nued revolution of the moon and other planets in their orbits ; 
for the ebbing and flowing of the £s2l 9 the proceflion of the equi- 
noxes,, 
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Part I. noxes, and other phenomena, from which the law of gravitation, 

5? H AP 'JJ;' if not otherwife known, could never have been learned. 
Sect. XI. ' 

In fuch theories as thefe the ingenuity of fcientific refearch is a- 
bundantly confpicuous : But the defire of comprehenfion in the 
human mind is fo great, that even the operating powers which have 
now been mentioned, though under titles fo few, appear too many. 
The whole, or greater part, it is fuppofed, may be refdlved into 
impulfe ; the fa<5l with which we are fo familiar, and of which 
we think ourfelves fo well qualified to aflign the nature or the 
eflence. In purfuit of fuch general theory, attraction and repul- 
fion of every kind are conceived to be the impulfe of fluid ftreams t 
prefling bodies to unite or to feparate. Even thought itfelfia 
refolved into a collifion or motion of matter in fubtile fluids or 
particles indefinitely fmall. And the attempt to form fuch theo- 
ries, however little fatisfa&ory ferves to evince the difpofition to 
generalization which we are now confidering. 

The love of fcience and the love of fyftem are the lame : but 
this paffion may difappoint itfelf by pulhing forward too faft 
without employing the means which are required to obtain its end. 

The laws of nature are inveftigated by a careful attention to 
the particulars in which they are known to exift ; and theories 
are formed by a like attention to the phenomena, which the laws 
of nature may ferve to explain : But men are often in hade to 
conceive the fyftem, without attending to the parts of which it is 
formed; and apply the law without comparing its power with the 
meafure of dffedfc, The paffion by which they are urged is bufy in 
every bread ; and the ordinary race of men in every nation and 
in every age, are greatly advanced in the gratification of it The 

mereft 
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favage has conceived a fcheme of nature upon which he adts; Part!. 
and, when new phenomena occur, he endeavours to refer them o HAP "'*'r 
to fome law or predicament of being already known to himfelf ; \^r\j 
or if this be impracticable, he imagines fome new principle better 
fitted to ferve the purpofe. 

This laft expedient is well known under the name of HypotbeJis* K 
and fometimes leads to an error, in the fubftitution of fancy for 
reality; which, though the vulgar be not altogether exempt from it, 
is more frequent in the fpeculations of the learned, than in the 
practical notions of ordinary men,. 

New fadls may fometimes fuggeft a new principle in nature, 
as accidental appearances fuggefted the principles of electricity and 
magnetifm, very real in their feveral departments, though not ge- 
nerally known as properties of matter. The firft apprehenfion* 
therefore, of any fuch principle, iiL.the form of a fuppofition or 
hypothetic to be examined, is by no means to be rejeded in the 
purfuits of knowledge : But the final fubftitution of mere imagi- 
nation for reality, is an abufe by whicb the love of fcience has 
been mod frequently fruftrated or mifled ; and yet, even in this, 
the mind finds an occafion of exercife, by which its faculties are 
infome degree improved,and intelligence, in formation of the mod 
fanciful fyftem, is raifed above the level of mere animal perception 
and memory. 

Men advance in real fcience by tracing fadls to their general laws* 
and by applying thefe laws to phenomena, which of themfelves ne* 
ver would have fuggefted the law. Human knowledge, therefore, 
begins and ends with particulars. It is promoted in various ways. 
la continuing to exift, minds have occafion to learn j, in the practice 
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Part I. 
Chap. Ill 
$t.cv. XI. 



of arts, and in the conduit of life, events have the effecfV of experi- 
ment, and make fome addition to the fund of knowledge. The mer- 
chant, in fearch of a market, at which he may buy or fell wLh ad- 
vantage, e^yplores the globe, and colledts information from the ut- 
mod bounds of the earth. The traveller or the mariner, that ht 
may have a guide to his movements below, obferves the heavens 
above, and fubdivides the univerfe itfelf by his lines and his circles. 

The lovers of fcience invent methods of calculation or mea- 
furement, to be employed in comparing the quantities of caufe 
and effeft ; and they feize with avidity every new appearance of 
fa&, upon the mere fuppofition of its leading to fome farther ac- 
quaintance with the fyftem of nature. 

Such is an important part of the meafures, which providence 
has taken to fix the attention, and to lead the obfervations of men; 
and by this means to fofter die powers of intelligence with ha- 
bits of fagacity and penetration. The faculties thus employed 
are improved by exercife ; and knowledge is to the mind what 
aliment is to the growing body, the means of enlargement, and 
acceflion of power and ftrength. 

Knowledge of the laws of nature, and the application of fuch 
laws to explain their phenomena, are not merely, like method in the 
details of defcriptive hiftory, a form of arrangement, for the pur- 
pofe of comprehenfion and memory : They lead to the pofleffion of 
power,or the command of events. For in proportion as men become 
acquainted with the circumftances required to the produdion of 
any natural effedt, or know the law according to which any natu- 
ral operation proceeds ; if the fubjedt be within their reach, or the 
circumftances under their command, they are thereby enabled to 
repeat the operation, and obtain its effect. Thus men, knowing 

die 
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the laws of fluid preflure conftrua the pump and the fyphon, and Part T. * 
convey water in clofe pipes over inequalities of ground. Know- Chap-IIL 
ing the polarity of the magnet they conftrua the mariner's com- S ^£ L * 
pafs ; and knowing the laws of vifion, they conftrua optical in- 
ftruments, to extend the limits of fight beyond its ordinary bounds, 
whether in the diftance or minutenefs of objeas. 

Although fcience is mod profitable to thofe who obtain it by their 
own efforts, and who, together with knowledge, acquire habits of 
obfervation, fagacity, penetration and memory ; yet it is commu- 
nicable to others by mere information ; and if in thofe who- re- 
ceive it, the energy of underftanding be awake, to examine its 
foundations and to purfue its confequences ; fcience may become 
in a manner indigenous wherever it is planted. The fuggeftions 
of individuals pervade entire focieties of men ; fpread over nati- 
ons, and defcend to fubfequent ages however remote. 

The lights of fcience, even in fubjeas the mod abftrufe, are in 
fome meafure diffufed into every corner of a profperous fociety. 
They direa the hand of the artift in his work-fhop. They are 
made a part in the courfe of every liberal education. They fur- 
nifh the methods of thought and comprehenfion to thofe who de- 
liberate on affairs, and, by entering into the ordinary conven- 
tions of men, become familiar in the commerce of life. So that the 
mod retired ftudent of nature, in extending the limits of know- 
ledge, works for his community ; feparate communities mutually 
work for one another, for ages to come, and for mankind. And 
attainments in this branch, perhaps more than in any other, may 
be considered, not as local advantages gained to any particular fo- 
ciety of men, but as fteps in the progrefs of the human fpecies 
itfelf. 

Vol. L N a Every 
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Part 1. 
Chap.III. 
Sect. XL 



Every thing human indeed is fubjedt to perifli; and in the fame 
race of men, knowledge gives way to ignorance. The light of 
fcience is no more in corners where it formerly flione : but this is 
rather the removal than the extinction of light. It pafles from 
one race of men to another, and, when it feemed to be extinguifh- 
ed, is perhaps about to be reftored with additional force. The fci- 
ence of antient Greece is loft to the modern inhabitant of that 
country ; but, tranfmitted to other nations, may yet extend be- 
yond its former or its prefent limits ; continue to pervade the fo- 
refts of America ; and make its way to regions yet unexplored, 
beyond the fouthern tropic. 



Science, fays my Lord Bacon, is fruitful of arts; and an art, 
after the principle is loft, may ferve as the germ of a future 
difcovery, or actually enable the fpeculative to recal the fcience 
on which a practice is founded. Who knows but, in fome for- 
mer age, the prefTure of the air was known, and led the mecha- 
nic in the conftrudlion of his pump; as the operation of this en- 
gine, or the phenomenon of fudlion, after its principle had efcap- 
ed, has led the inquifitive to obferve the operation of weight ia 
the atmofphere. 



The fuccefsful application of fcience, to the production ofeffedts, 
is the laft and molt convincing evidence of its reality, or of the 
truth of its principles. If we fhould be difpofed to conteft the 
laws of refracflion and reflexion of light, or the theory of vifion, 
which is founded upon them; their fuccefsful application to the 
conftrudlion of optical inftruments, would be an irrefragable evi- 
dence of their truth. The art of conducting lightning is an e- 
vidence of the theory, which refolves this phenomenon of the hea- 
vens into electrical matter. 

The 
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The arts, which thus ferve to evince the reality of fcience, like- £ ART *• 
wife ferve to recommend the ftudy, and to promote the accep- Sect. XL 
tance of it with mankind. The fubferviency of mental attain- v^r>rv^ 
ments, even to the purpofes of animal life, is an effectual incite- 
ment to the progrels of mind* 

As mere information received, without the habits of fagacity 
and penetration, formed in the acquifition of fcience, is of infe- 
rior effed in the human mind ; it appears to be wifely ordered 
by providence, that nations, for the mod part, however aided by 
lights from abroad, ftiould have the fabrics of fcience and art to 
eredt for themfelves ; and, in examining what they receive from 
others, ftiould nearly perform the labours of inveftigation, though 
without depending, for the refult of their inquiries, upon any of 
the chances to which they are frequently indebted for new difco~ 
▼eries. 

As if it were intended, that the defire of man to comprehend 
the order of things ftiould not be gratified, without affording a 
proper exercife to his faculties, nature has but in part revealed 
the mod obvious of her laws. The vertical preffure of gravitati- 
on, pervading the mechanical fyftem, and obvious in €0 many 
inftances, is juftly deemed univerfal ; yet is it, at certain inter- 
vals, even in this fyftem, loft to the view, or hid under contra- 
dictory and perplexing appearances. The rain falls from its cloud; 
but the cloud itfelf is fufpended, and other vapours equally denfe 
afcend in the atmofphere. 

Thus, nature, of old, was fuppofed to have a principle of levity,, 
as well as of weight : And the floating of bodies comparatively 
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light, in a fluid that is fpecifically heavier than the body iminer- 
fed in it, though a phenomenon of mere gravitation, remained to 
be known as fuch in the fequel of intenfe obfervation and reafon- 
ing ; and the attention which was required to make this difcove- 
ry, ferved, at the fame time, to fecure the acquifition of fcience to 
thofe by whom it is made. 

In refpe£ to mere animal life, fcience is the foundation of prac- 
tical fkill or art. In refpedl to the mind, it is an advance, from 
whatever diftance, to that all-comprehenfive intelligence, from 
which the fyftem of nature derives its exiftence and its form. 
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SECTION XII. 



Of the Fine Arts. 



AMIDST the arts which man has occafion to pradtife for the Part I. 
fupply of his neceflities, or the ufes of animal life ; and amidft 9 HAP i?f 
the refearches in which he is engaged to obtain the knowledge of v/yv' 
a fyftem, of which he himfelf is a part, and in which he is fo 
deeply concerned ; he is alfo difpofed to invent and to fabricate 
for himfelf works in which he would give fcope to his faculties, 
and enjoy the immediate fruits of his own ingenuity, in its 
mere application or exercife. 

Of thefe works mod are proje&ed upon thofe models of excel- 
lence and beauty, in which nature fo often excites his admiration 
and fupplies his delight: Even where he has in view to obtain fome 
purpofe of mere animal life, he often exceeds what this objedi a- 
lone would fugged* He would adorn what is ufeful, and accomplifh 
a form, of which the effe<5l > though conjoined with the fupply of 

his 
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Part I. his neceffities or accommodations, is very different from what 
Sect ? XII ^^ P ur P°^ es a ^ one would require. 

This double purpofe, of ornament and ufe, is evident in the 
fafliion of his drefs, in the archite&ure of his dwelling, and in 
the form of his equipage, or furniture of every fort. 

In addition, alfo, to fuch of his works as are executed for in- 
ftrudtion, and the communication of knowledge, he ftudies 
elegance of manner, and beauty of composition, even beyond 
what is neceffary to the principal merit of information or fci- 
ence. 

In other inftances the human mind affedts to create, and would; 
furnifh the matter as well as the form of its works. Such is the 
Toet's aim ; — a name which, in its origin, fignifies a maker, and 
implies a contradiftinftion to thofe who merely avail themfelves 
of what is made. The difpofition to this branch of the arts, i& 
fuch as ta make mankind affedt the merit of invention, in prefe- 
rence - to that of obfervation or judgement, which are fo much 
required to the fuccefsful conduct of invention itfelf, and fb 
. eflential to man, as an a&or in the real fcenes of human life. 

* 
Mere efforts of ingenuity, which are thus made to- adorn what 
is otherwife ufeful and neceflary, or to gratify an original difpofi- 
tion of the mind to fabricate for itfelf on the models of beauty 
prefented in nature, are commonly termed the fine arts. 

Of this laft defcription are chiefly the arts of poetry, paintings 
fculpture, and mufic : And, of thefe, the three former, although 
they give fcope to invention and creative fancy, are fb mucb 

employed 
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employed in copying from nature, that they are fometimes alfo P a *t I. 
termed the imitative arts. They differ in refpedl to the means $ V.r 
which they employ for imitation ; whilft they agree in the en- vtv 
deavour to procure, by artificial expedients thofe pleafures of the 
imagination, and that interefl: of the paflions, which belongs to 
real objects of admiration, or fentiment of any fort. 

The Greeks had, in real life, their achievements of heroilm 
and valour ; but the poet would found in their ears his fong of 
adventures and paflions more marvellous that thofe. In the 
ftreets of Athens, were occafions of diftrefs to excite commiferation 
and terror ; but theatres were eredled for the exhibition of fcenes 
ftill more piteous and terrible. In the perfon of many a living 
citizen were exhibited the moft noble figures and exquifite mo- 
dels of grace and beauty: but the temples, the porticoes, and other 
public buildings were hung with pidlures or crowded with fta- 
tues of gods and heroes more beautiful or auguft than any of the 
figures to be met with in real life. 



*&* 



In thefe imitations of nature, the painter, with his outline, co- 
lour, and diftribution of light and {hade, gives apparent relief or 
prominence even to plain furface. And the fculptor, rejecting 
the ufe of colour, vies with nature in point of folid dimcnfion 
and form. 

But the firft and moft wonderful produdVion of human genius 
is language. In this the created mind is itfelf a creator. Worlds 
in the language of Plato, have fprung from the ideas of Eternal 
Mind ; and language is the emanation of idea in the mind of man. 
The material of expreilion, whether gefture or found, is furnifhed 
by nature } but its fignificance is the creation of mind intelligent 
3 and 
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Part I. and fbeiabk. Wherever fuch minds exift, the meafure of effe<& 

Chap.HI. teepg pace w i t h ^ me afure of the caufe. In proportion as minds 
Sect.XII. , r . i r i • • i • . 

i^yy-xj are knowing, comprehenuve, and ingenious; language is copious 

and regular, compofed of generic expreffions in every department 

of thought, and thefe brought down to particulars, by fpecific or 

individual variations, with clear and luminous forms of inflexion 

and conftru&ion. 

Whatever peculiar advantage belongs to the fculptor's chiflel, 
or the painter's pencil, the orator and poet prefer the ufe of lan- 
guage ; and, with this wonderful engine, accomplifh works in 
many refpe&s fuperior to the mere imitations of colour or form, 
in any dimenfion, fuperficial or folid. 

Painting and fculpture are circumfcribed in the choice of their 
fubje&s, and limited to {ingle conjunctures and points of time. 
They are indeed diredlly applied to the fenfes, and prefent the 
thing by imitation and refemblance, not by the intervention of 
mere arbitrary figns, under which the fenfe may fuffer from the 
want of interpretation. But the inventions of poetry, to compen- 
fate this defe&, may be indefinitely varied : They may confift in 
the object of a fingle paffion, whether admiration and delight, grief, 
indignation, or ridicule, exprefled in the drains of an ode, an elegy, 
or fatire. They may confift of extended relation, fidlitious or real, 
in which many perfons and charaders bear a part ; and in which 
fucceffive events are exhibited, as in the ftrains of heroic narrative 
poetry, or dramatic reprefentation. 

In all thefe arts, we are told there is imitation ; but, the at- 
tempt is rather to new model the forms of nature to our own 
purpofe or tafte, than to preferve them fuch as they actually are* 
i We 
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We would clear the garden of its weeds, and introduce uniformi- Part I. 
ty, where nature exhibits indefinite variety. We would call forth, c HAP vrj 
under . fingle points of view, thofe charadlers of human nature i^/w^ 
which appear in all the diverfities of life. We would prefent 
the mifer only in adls of avarice ; the fpendthrift, in a6ta of prodi- 
gality ; the high minded, in adls of elevation and courage. All 
that we would preferve of nature is a true copy of the part we fe- 
Ie<5t ; and vie with her in the interefting fcenes which take place 
in the world, rather than produce a mere likenefs or fervile copy. 

It may however be afked in this place, and before we proceed 
any farther, what is this charadleriftic of beauty, in which man 
pretends in his works to vie with nature, and fometimes even to 
improve upon the model which nature has left* 

The queftion has been frequently ftated, and is no doubt matter 
ofvery important inquiry.* The tafte of beauty may feem to be con- 
verfant about corporeal forms, and to meet with its objedl in the 
roundnefs of a fphere, in the flowing bend of a line, or furface ; in 
fingle tints of colour, or notes of mufic : In all or in any of thefe 
inftances, there may be a pleafurable aflbciation of thought or e- 
motion ; but this object woutd foon lead us to overlook any forms 
which have no fixed relation to mind, in order tp arrive at what has 
been termed the firft excellent , and firfkfair, the fpecific fource of 
«ithufiafm * and love, of which the flighted ray, emitted or reflect- 
ed by any coporeal fonh, beftows that fpecies of admiration and de- 
light, which we term the fentiment of beauty, even in matters of 
fenfe. But this inveftigation properly belongs to the branch of mo- 
ral philofophy j in which we enquire what is good, under any or 
Vol. I. O o all 

# See the Moralifts, or Rhapfody, by Lord Shaftcfbury. 
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Part I. a n its denominations ; and, under this, of the excellent or beautl- 
SecI'xU. , ful amon S ±c rcft - 

Tn the ifaftan time, we may obferve that it appears to be the 
cbjedl of what are termed the fine arts, to exercife the faculty 
and accomplifh the ends of human ingenuity, in the force and 
juftice of fentiment, and in the intelligent arrangement of parts 
in a work whether fimple or complicated. 

. In the works of men, there may be a beneficent purpofe obtain- 
ed by reafonable means. In literary compofitions, for inflance, 
whether of hiftory or of fcience, inftrudtion may be obtained by a 
judicious arrangement of the fubjedt, and a luminous application 
of evidence to the difcernment of truth, or the correction of 
error. This end may be obtained by a propriety and aperfpicuity 
of expreflions ; or, as Dr Swift defines the beauty of flyle, by 
the ufe of proper words in proper places. To fuch works, the 
epithets of good writing,* of ingenuity, or of beautifuL compoli- 
tion, may be promifcuoufly applied. 

The poet being free to chufe his materials, as well as the form, 
he id. to give them, may feled the fubjedt of his fable, and fill 
up thefuppofed incidents in a manner to exhibit the mod inftruc- 
tive and interfiling reprefentation of human a&ion and character. 

In the poetic (bene, benevolence, integrity, and elevation of mind, 
whether in profperity or adverfity, may be fo truly placed in 
the view, as to win the affe&ions, and determine the choice, 
independant of the events with which the efforts of virtue may 
be attended. The contrary vices may be brought into view, 
under juft colours of deteftatibn or contempt, which no profpe- 
rity of fortune can remove, or compenfate : And works of fuch 
3 beneficent 
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"beneficent tendency may be executed, with fo much judgement, Part L 
and fuch a power of elocution, as to carry the cleared evidence c HAP 'v T y 
of a commanding force or intellectual ability, joined to that v*^v>-* 
ardour of affe&ion and fentiment, on which we beflow the ap- 
pellation of fuperior genius ; and which, ttransfufing itfelf into 
the work it performs, entitles the production itfelf to the pro- 
portional praife of excellence and beauty. . 

• 
The painter, or the ftatuary, may vie with the poet in the 
moral of his performance, and in the merit of its execution : In 
his work, alfo, we find the power of invention, and a juft concep- 
tion brought forward to the view, by the mafterly hand of an ar- 
tift. Human figures, whether prefented fingly, or in groups, are 
the elements of which the work is compofed ; and the artift has * 

an opportunity, by feizing or amplifying the graces, with which 
the human form is diftinguifhed in nature ; by employing its ex- 
preflions of intelligence, benignity, or elevation, to give his com- 
pofitions the bed moral effedt, and to fecure that efledt by the ad- 
mired execution of a fkilful performer. 

In all thefe inftances, the material form is recommended by the 
prefence of ingenuous defignand intelledtual ability, the fupreme 
objefts of efteem and refpedt. Works, deficient in thefe par- 
ticulars, and even works of a pernicious tendency, may have a 
temporary vogue, from cafual circumftances, or the caprice of 
fafhion ; but the human mind, when fuch circumftance and 
fafhions have fpent their effects, mufl ever return to the true flan- 
dard of eftimation, and require the merit of goodnels and 
wifdom, toconltitute a permanent beauty. 

The progrefs of fine arts has generally made a part in the hi£ 
tory of profperous nations ; and, it is obferved, that poetry, even 

J O O 2 Of 
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Part !• of the higheft fpecies, has been the firft among the productions of 
S HAP XII "^ to atta * n certa i n k*gk meafures of excellence. When we con- 
v/'W/ fider, that fuch works are the mod difficult, and the lead to be 
obtained by the ordinary capacities of men ; the fadl is a para* 
dox; yet abundantly verified in thehiftory of mankind; and we 
may think ourfelves qualified to explain it, although no one could 
have forefeen, that the efforts of genius were to have made their 
appearance in this order *• 

The ftyle of poetry is different from that of ordinary difcourfe; 
but, to the perfon who fpontaneoufly employs it, and whofe mind 
foars above vulgar conceptions, an elevated ftyle is natural, and 
the flight of imagination is fuftained with a force that may lead 
at once to the higheft attainments. 

Although genius, therefore, of the firft quality, be required to 
fuftain the efforts of heroic poetry ; yet as men of this caft are, 
by a native impulfe of the mind, engaged in fuch works, with- 
out waiting for imitation or inftrudlion ; the effe&s they pro- 
duce, although the mod difficult, may be the firft to attain their 
perfection, or at leaft high meafures of excellence. Inferior capa- 
city cannot be made to afcend fo high by fucceffive fteps j but 
the perfon, who is born to this elevation, finds himfelf placed at 
once on the height to which fo few can afpire. 

The fcenery of heroic acftion is to be found in the rudeft times ; 
in fuch times, danger is encountered with courage, friendship pre- 
served with fidelity and ardent affe&ion. Wrongs are refented 
with extreme animofity. If a genius be found that is fit to feize 

the 

# Vide Alifon of the Principles of Tafte, Sett. 2d, pare lft. 
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the fublime in human character, he will not need the leading of Part I. 
former examples to engage him in the relation of actions, or the o HAP 'v[r 
defcription of objects, already brought home to his feelings in the \^y\j 
examples of (hat life in which he himfelf is engaged. 

The circumftances that may induce men to become poets or 
artifts of any other defcription, upon a lower pitch of conception 
or fentiment, and with the merit of corredtnefs and elegance, ra- 
ther than that of magnificence and elevation, may come afterwards, 
and in the rear of many other arts, according as they are attend- 
ed with the advantages that give to men of ingenuity leifure from 
the preffing cares of human life, and give to the people in general 
a relilh for the entertainments provided for minds otherwife va- 
cant and unemployed. 

Such circumftances we may conceive to arife from the diftinc- 
tions of rank and profeffion, which accompany a certain ftate of 
the commercial arts ; from the fecurity which regular govern- 
ments beftow, and the other accompanyments of what are com- 
monly termed the polite ages of mankind, characterized by mild- 
nefs of manners, and abounding at once in the pra&ice of com- 
mercial, literary, and imitative arts of every fort. 

In eftimating the attainments of fuch ages, we frequently think 
and talk in extremes. Whilft fome have confidered the polite 
arts as the only appurtenances of human nature, for which it de- 
ferves to be valued ; and have confidered what they term the po- 
lite ages, as the only periods that deferve to be known or record- 
ed in hiftory. 

Others have confidered thofeinfufions of invention and fancy as 

an 
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Part I. an avocation from bufinefs, and a fedu&ion of the human mind 
Chap. III. f rom t ^ e care Q f j^yf ^ft ^ c rea i attainments of virtue. 
Sect. XII. 

A late celebrated wit has enumerated four periods of hiftory, 
to which he would reflridl the efteem of mankind : That of Alex- 
ander in Greece : That of Auguftus at Rome : That of Leo the 
tenth; or of the Medicis in modern Italy ; and thatof Lewis the 
fourteenth in France. Then were the literary and imitative arts 
in the higheft efteem, and the moft fruitful of productions inge*- 
nious, finifhed, and corrfeft *. 

Such arts, however, were reprobated in the Roman republic to 
a very high period of its hiftory, as withdrawing the minds of 
youth from real affairs, and from the interefts of ftate, to the fic- 
tions of mere imagination, and the refinements of fancy. It was, 
indeed, natural to rate the fcenes of Terence among the objedte of 
an idle hour, in the life of Scipio : Literature accordingly at Rome 
was reckoned a mere amufement or play ; and, even in Greece, 
the fchool of letters took the origin of its name from a fuppofed 
affinity to relaxation and idlenefs jv 

The arts of decoration in general were excluded by the difci- 
pline of Sparta; as tending to divert the mind from the care of pre- 
ferving its own charadter, in fortitude, magnanimity, and public 
fpirit, to the fludy of frivolous productions, that gave a luftre in 
the eye of fuperficial obfervers, but no way fecured the founda- 
tions of private or public felicity. The poets, in particular, were 
excluded by Plato from his republic, becaufe they frequently 

taught 
* Sec Voltaire's Age of Louis XIV. 

f It was called Lufus literarum at Rome, and *#*» in Greece* 
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taught the mind to indulge its weakeft paffions, and made too Part I. 
free with the objeCts of the higheft refped. Sk" t'xil 

The productions of human art may, no doubt, originate in any 
of the paffions, and partake in any of the characters incident to hu- 
man nature. As they minifter to convenience, ornament, and plea- 
fure, in architecture, gardening, mufic, and manufacture of diffe- 
rent kinds ; fo they minifter to admiration, in the fable of heroic 
poetry ; to grief in elegy ; to pity and terror, in tragedy ; to indigna- 
tion and ridicule, in fatire and comedy; and to mere delight, or to 
any, or all of the former paffions, in painting and fculpture. The 
arts of imagination, in fhort, may be employed to conjure up an 
objeCt,andfurnifh the occafion for any fentiment or emotion, whe- 
ther honourable or vile. And we are furely not at liberty to ex- 
tol or to depreciate fuch works, without attending to the characters 
they bear, and the effects they are likely to produce* 

The topics from which Cicero extolled the productions of literary 
art ; 4< That they fofter youth, delight old age ; adorn prbfperity , 
" give refuge and comfort in adverfity ; are pleafant at home, and 
" no hinderance abroad; arecompany in the night and on the road, 
" in town and country * ;" in fhort that they take entire pof- 
feffion of the mind, were probably the very grounds upon which 
his predeceflbrs, of a feverer age, refufed to admit them at Rome. 
They were, indeed, likely to become an avocation from the bufinels 
of ftate, and it was thought idle to be amufed with any imaginary . 
fubjeCt, while there was a real country to be ferved, a real friend 
to be fupported, or a real perfbn in diftrefs to be relieved or pro- 
tected. 

Notwithftanding 

* Haec ftudia adolefctntiam alunt, (cneflutcm oble&ant, (ccundas res ornant, adver- 
fis perfugiam ac folatium prebent ; delettant dorai, non impediunt foris $ pernodant 
nobifcum, pcrigrinantur, rufticantur. 

Fro Archia Poeta, c. 7010. 
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Part L Notwithflanding this contempt of learning as being converfant 
S U ct XII * n w ^ at ma 7 k e termed the fhadowy objedts of fancy, rather 
UYV than the bufinefs of real life ; and notwithflanding the exclufion 
of poetry in particular from a fcheme of polity, in which virtue 
was propofed as the fole or principal objedl of the citizen ; it is 
probable that the fine arts will ever make a part of the unreftrained 
progrefs of human nature. And that productions which at Spar- 
ta, and even at Rome during a certain period of its hiftory, were 
fuppofed to be the fruits of weaknefs and corruption, will, by na- 
tions in general, be confidered as a topic of praife, and a principal 
ground of felf-cftimation. 

In fuch applications of the human mind, indeed, either vice or 
virtue may predominate ; and it is the objedl of wifdom to give 
virtue the afcendant, not to flifle ingenuity merely becaufe it may 
be abufed. Its attainments make a part in the progrefs of Intelli- 
gence, and muft finally tend to its beft dire&ion, as well as to 
the enlargement of its force. 

Knowledge, whether in the form of hiftory or fcience, is furely 
of great value to the intellectual nature of man. And the records 
of knowledge, preferved in literary compofitions, are the princi- 
pal means of communicating its benefits from age to age, and 
from one nation to another. An art by which this effedl is pro- 
duced piay, no doubt, be placed among the effectual means of 
cultivating the faculties of man ; of forwarding his progrefs ; 
of extending the fruits of experience, and of augmenting the 
powers to be derived from a juft notion and application of the 
laws by which human nature is governed. 

It 
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The mere conceptions alfo of fuperior genius, and thefentiments Part I. 
which arife in fuch minds on fubje&s whether fictitious or real, Chap. III. 
remaining with the people in literary monuments of any deno- v^vv/ 
mination, mud contribute to form the national character, and 
give to ordinary men fome participation of the fentiment and 
thought which took their rife from the exertions of a fuperior mind. 

It is not to be doubted, that the genius of Greece was roufed 
and directed by the heroic drains of Homer, and of the dramatic 
poets, which were familiar to the people ; and, whether retained 
in their memories, or reprefented on their theatres, made a prin- 
cipal part in the entertainments even of the vulgar. 

It is not to be doubted, that one of theScipios, without abating 
the mafculine vigour of a Roman foldier, became the more ac- 
complifhed for his acquaintance with the literature of Greece, 
that Odtavius, by his intercourfe with men of elegant talents, 
and philofophical knowledge, from a cruel and perfidious adven- 
turer in the purfuits of dominion, became a wife and beneficent 
matter, in regulating the affairs of a great empire. 

The models of literary production to be ftudied, may be fuch as 
tend to infpire humanity, juflice, and elevation of mind ; but we 
are not, perhaps, to appreciate their effe&s folely by the degree 
of excellence they may have actually attained, in any particular in- 
dance. The attainments of genius or art may be yet at a low 
pitch ; while the effort to raife or improve them, is that which 
carries forward the mind, not only in this, but in every other 
part of its progrefs. 

It is a fpecific character of adive and progreflive natures, 
Vol. I. P p that 
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Fart I. that they profit by the,tafk which they themfelves perform, more 
Smt ? XII t ^ lan ky mere information, or inftrudtions received from abroad. 
wrw This founce of improvement is open to man from the firft and the 
rudeftefforts of his own ingenuity ; and is fliut only in the laft,when 
he ceafes to adt for himfelf, or begins to acquiefce in the enjoyment 
of what is fupplied to him by the ingenuity of others. In the 
courfe of his progrefs, even the error he commits, or the evil he 
incurs, ftimulate his exertions and promote his advancement. 
The objedl at which he aims is good ; and, though fometimes mis- 
taken, human reafbn cannot finally acquiefce in what is found to 
be evil. A miftake perceived is thereby corrected, a known error 
is a ftep to the difcernment of truth ; fuch fleps however inter- 
rupted or flow, lead, in the end, from ignorance to knowledge, 
and from defett, to the fupply of that defeft. ' Infomuch, that al- 
though miftakes may be indefinitely multiplied, it is the tendency 
of experience to exhauft the fum of poflible errrors, and to limit 
the choice at lad to what is beft. 

In the progrefs of profperous nations, every individual, having 
his objedl to purfue, bears a part in the adlive exertions by which 
the whole is advanced. The poet, the hiftorian, or the fine artifts 
of any defcription, are but few, compared to the numbers of a 
people ; but there are none, whofe apprehenfions or thoughts 
communicate more effectually with the minds of their country- 
men : Infomuch, that attainments of the fort we are now confi- 
dering, although they originate with a few, actually pervade the 
whole ; become an article of the national charadler ; are juftly 
ranked with the materials of hiftory ; and furnilh a teft of what 
nations, long fince extind, a&ually became in the refult of their 
progrek 

The 
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The monuments of art produced in one age remain 'with the Part I. 
ages that follow ; and ferve as a kind of ladder, by which the c f<^ xil. 
human faculties, mounting upon fteps which ages fucceffively place, \^/~f\j 
arrived in the end at thofe heights of ingenious difcernment, and 
elegant choice, which, in the purfuit of its objedts, the mind of 
man is qualified to gain. 

Man is formed for an artift ; and he inuft be allowed, even 
when he miftakes the purpofe of his work, to pradtife his calling, 
in order to find out for himfelf what it is bed for him to perform. 
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SECTION XIII. 



Of the Trogrefs of Moral ylpprehenfion. 



r ART in M^N are deeply concerned to afcertain, and to apply the di£ 
Sect.XIIL tinftion of good and evil ; and in this hare a progrefs no lefs than 
v-/V"\J in the purfuits of phyfical knowledge, or the pradice of arts. 

They improve in the detail of their judgements ; and advance 
from the perception of right and wrong, in particular inftances, to 
general conclufions, on the fubje£ of manners, law, religion, or 
the fpecific excellence competent to the nature of man ; and, what 
is ftill of more confequence j in happy inftances, advance in the 
habits of fobriety, humanity, and candour. 

The diftindlion of right and wrong is coeval with human na- 
ture : It is perceived without inftrultion, in a<5ts of fidelity 
and beneficence, or of perfidy and malice. Thefe are topics of 
praife and blame, in every nation and in every age. That, indeed, 
wfuch in one inftance is cdnfidered as a benefit, in another in- 
ftance is confidered as harm or detriment. This difference of 

conception 
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conception obtains in matters of much phyfical confequence, Part I. 
even in matters of life and death. The Thracians of old aflem- g HAP ^[* 
bled to weep and lament at the birth of a child ; to rejoice and to yyyv 
triumph at the death of a friend. The fuperannuated American, 
in the neighbourhood of Hudfon's Bay, we are told, and will 
have farther occafion to obferve, confiders death as a favour, and 
experts it from the piety of his child, or his neareft of kin. The 
Oentoo widow defires to be burnt on the pile that confumes her 
hufband's body. Injuries are no where eftimated by the meafure 
of mere phyfical harm ; as the ftroke of a flick is more refented 
by a gentleman, than the thruft of a fword. 

On the maxims of former ages, in Europe, it was polite to har* 
rafs a gueft With ceffemoriy. Afld, in Kamfchatka, at prefent, 
hofpitality requires that a gueft fhould be fo prefTed to eat, and 
the cottage in which he is received fhould be! fo over-heated with 
fire, that he is obliged to take to his heels ; and his fudden flight 
is the only teft of his having met with a kind and honourable re- 
ception. 

Such cufloms, indeed, are rather ridiculous than hurtful; but, 
being incident chiefly to rude ages, may ferve as examples of a 
defedt to be fiipplied in the progrefs of moral apprehenfioh and 
manners. As the objedt of benevolence is to confer benefits and 
to oblige ; mere experience of external effects tends to corredl 
miftakes in this matter, and leads to a better conception of what 
is conducive to the intereft or convenience of human life. 

In rude minds, the judgement of right and wrong is more dis- 
turbed by violent paflions, whether of partial attachment, jea- 
loufy, and cruel revenge, than by mifappfehenfion or error : And 
2 nations 
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Part I. nations,' in different circumdances, afTume for principal topics of 
of^ P 'x -i j praife or blame, characters and anions which happen to be favour- 
v^/^r^ able or adverfe to their own purfuits or manner of life. In war- 
like nations or ages, valour is confidered as the principal condi- 
ment of virtue, cowardice as the principal condiment of vice. 
Among traders, punctuality and fair dealing is the dandard of 
eftimation, and, in the cant language of merchants, a good man 
means a perfon that is folvent, and full able as well as willing to 
fulfil his engagements. In the language of connoifeurs and Di- 
lettanti, Vertu means the dudy of antiquities and curiofities of 
nature and art. Valour was the V*» of the Greeks* and the Vir- 
tus of the early Romans. 

But in whatever particular human nature admits of a deviati- 
on from truth, it admits alfo of a return to it in the progrefs of 
experience and |>etter information. The tendency of this pro- 
grefs is to make Ike real welfare and peace of fociety, founded in 
juitice, the rule of propriety and edimation in all the external 
adtions of men. And the advances which are made to this point 
may be collected from the laws, as Well as the manners of fucceflive 
agea. 

Law in fome inflances is an article of cudom, and a part in 
+ 4 the manners of the people to whom it relates. In other inflan- 
ces, it is the will of the powerful, requiring compliance on the 
part of the fubjedl. And in conftitutions provided for the free- 
dom of the people,, it is the deliberate convention of parties, re- 
fpe&ing the terms on which they are to live in fociety, and the 

fecurities they are to enjoy for their perfons and property. 

% 

Aa the law of cudom or pra&ice mud at firft partake in the 

manners 
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manners of a rude people, fo it is likely to partake alfo in their Part I. 

fubfequent progrefs. The judicial combat ; the ordeal, as atrial « HAP J;L 
r- l r u • • -j .Sect.XIIL 

of innocence ; or the torture, as a means of obtaining evidence of v^rr^/ 

truth, made a part in the jurifprudence of our barbarous anceC- 
tors. But they have been difcontinued alfo in the gradual pro- 
grefs of reafop, without the iuterpojition of any formal adts to re- 
peal them. 

Property in rude ages is fcarcely diftinguilhed from mere pof- 
feflion ; and the perfon who finds what is loft, thinks himfelf 
entitled to feize it for .his own. But the common intered of all 
parties tends by degrees to fugged other maxims relating to this 
fource of indudry, and £ji|)je(St of judicial difcuflion. 

The will of the powerful, when unredrained, is a fource of 
mere partial regulation in favour of one party and againft ano- 
ther. Thus the patrician laws at Rome were mere adts of vio- 
lence againft the plebeians ; and the feudal conltitutions in modern 
Europe were a fyftem of ufurpatdons, in behalf of the lord and 
againft the vaflal. 

To purify the fources of legiflation, it were fit that every par- 
tial intereft fhould be excluded ; or what is the neareft to this in 
efiedt, that every partial intereft fhould be admitted to guard, 
and to promote itfelf, as. far as is confident with the welfare of 
the whole j that the magidrate fhould be admitted into the coun- 
cils of legiflation, in order to fugged and obtain fuch regulations 
as may be neceflary to drengthen the finews of government ; 
and to prevent fuch alts, as under pretence of immunities, might 
tend to give licence to diforders and crimes. That the fuperior 
orders of the people fhould be admitted* to give dability to govern- 
1 ment, 
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Part I. ment, and to guard the advantages of which they are fchemfelves 
q HA? y/n ^ a * r ty poflefled : And that the promifcuous multitude fhould be 
x^rY\j admitted by themfelves, or their reprefentativps, to reftrain any 
unfair advantages that might be taken of the diflin6UoQ§ or pow- 
ers eftablifbed in favour of any part of the community. 

When parties of every defcription are thus fairly cpnfuked, 
and accede to adls of legiflation, the refult is, a fair convention ; 
and n*ay be juftly enforced by perfons entrufted with power for 
this purpofe. Legiflatvire in this fpr jn is a cpitfi wed ne£pfcaf io«, 
in which the parties are employed to explaip former ar^cfcp, pr 
deliberate on farther agreements for thgir common advantage pr 
fafety. And, in this train of proceeding, the lights of experience, 
or the fuggeftion of fucceffive conjunctures form a principle of 
progre&on on which mankind advance ii^ civilizatiop, good or- 
der, and jufti<:e. 

Thp forms and tenets of religion, as well as manners an4 law, 
originating in ri}4p ages, may partak? aJfo in th? fubfequsat pp?- 
grefs of reafon and moral difcernment. The mind of maa, ftrogg- 
ly imprefled with the diflindtion of right and wrong, has caufe 
to apprehend, that the fame power, from whom this impreffion 
is derived, and who has infpired the preference that is given tp 
juftice, is himfelf engaged on that fide, and is difpofed to repro- 
bate what he has taught his creatures to deteft and condemji, 

Under this apprehenfion, there Is reafon to hope that the prin- 
ciples of morality fhould be flridtly connected with thofe of reli- 
gion. The fa&, however, in the hiftory of rude minds, is confi- 
derably different. Superftition is the fear of harm and diforder 
frpm invifibLp powers. It is conne&ed with frivolou? pl?fervan- 

ces, 
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<:es, incantation, and penance ; even adls of cruelty and malicious Part I. 
effedt towards mankind , rather than ads of beneficence and j uftice. 9 H AP J f : j 

Such it is among barbarous nations in general; and fuch it was 
even with the celebrated nations of Carthage and Rome. The 
former is known, in the ordinary pra&ice of their fuperflition, 
to have offered up human vidlims in facrifice, with circurnftanccs 
of extreme cruelty and horror. The other is recorded to have 
buried human creatures alive, to anticipate or elude the force of 
a pretended prediction : And the people, by authority of their 
augurs, and to appeafe an offended deity, were at times fubjedied 
to the moft burdenfbme impofitions ; no lefs than oblation of all 
the increafe of their herds or flocks for a feafon *: And, in fome 
of the Italian hordes, this is faid to have extended alfo to the chil- 
\ dren which were born in the fame period. 

- But the human mind, however low it may be found in its fu- 
per (litious conceptions and habits, is not devoid of rcfources, by 
which to extricate and to raife itfelf. The knowledge of nature, 
to which mankind afpire, may, in its progrefs, improve their 
conception of God, and at once reform their belief, and its appli- 
cation to pra&ice. 

The reform, indeed, of falfe notions once taken up, on the 
grounds of religion, is not to be looked for in the effe<5ts of mere 
reafon on the minds of ordinary men. Thefe are engaged in 
their fuperflition by the horrors they feel, as well as by their 
habits of thinking, and require the impulfe of an oppofite doc- 
trine, urged with fimilar paffions, to have any confiderable effedt. 
Vol. L Qjj Wild 

* This was termed the Ver Sacrum. 
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Part I. Wild fyftems of enthufiafm or fuperftition, accordingly, have 

Sect XIII been required mutually to fupplant one another : Reafon has ope- 
o r W rated only in the minds of a few. But the diftincftion of good 
and evil, which we are now confidering, which recurs in fo many 
inftances, and which is ever attended with the moft vehement e- 
motions of efteem and contempt, of love and hatred, k not likely 
to efcape the refledlions and inquiries of thofe who would dive in- 
to the principle of every, natural or moral appearance, and who 
are qualified to diftinguifh reafon from folly, and the flrong im- 
preflions of juftice and goodnefs from the feverifh paflions of a 
fuperftitious mind, and who would fix their conceptions on a mat- 
ter of fo much concern to mankind* 

To know himfelf, and his place in the fyftem of nature, is the 
fpecific lot and prerogative of man. 

This prerogative, as far as it ferves to diflinguifh him from 
the other animals, is a mere attribute of mind, and common to e- 
very individual pofTeffed of certain faculties. Hence, perfons of 
the leaft reflection are confeious of what they themfelves think 
and intend, as well as apprized of what pafles in the world around 
them. They are confeious of merit and demerit, of innocence 
and guilt, of juft apprehenfion, of error and mi (lake ; can enu- 
merate, to a certain extent, their own faculties, difpofitions,and ha- 
bits : But the proper ufe of this knowledge, in cultivating the 
fubjedl to which it relates, in dire&ing the choice, and in the ao- 
quifition of freedom or power over themfelves, is limited to a few; 
And, even to thofe, the purfuit of fuch knowledge, beyond what 
the immediate occafions of human life require, is not the fir ft nor 
the prevailing obje<5l of ftudy. 

©a 
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On the fubje<St of mind, we have obferved, men are apt to mif- Part I. 
take familiarity for knowledge ; or think it idle to date for mat- s " ^Xll'l- 
ter of obfervation, that of which every one, in the very adl of vyw 
thinking itfelf, is confcious. The very ufe of their intelligent 
faculties ferves to carry their attention beyond themfelves. Eve- 
ry perception has its objedl abroad. Every art is pradlifed for 
fome external end. Knowledge, though an attainment of mind, 
for the mod part, refers to fome ^xiftence apart from the mind 
itfelf; and underftanding, in all its applications, is, with the 
greateft number of men, an inftrument of deliberation or execu- 
tion relating to other fubje&s ; not itfelf a material on which its 
own pow^r may beexereifed, and the advantage of fome improve- 
ment obtained. 

The firflrefforts of ftudy, accordingly, in the purfuits offcience, 
are diredled to objedls not only external, or feparate from mind ; 
but even the mod remote ; fuch as the phenomena of the hea- 
vens, ox the firft origin of things on the earth. 

Such were the purfuits of fcience,when Socrates isfaid to have 
brought down philofophy from the heavens ; or, to have fubfti- 
tuted, for conjecture relating to the origin of worlds, the confe- 
deration of what man is more immediately concerned to know; 
the diftindtion of excellence and defe<ft, of good and evil, relative 
to his own nature, and the conduit of his own affairs. 

The exterior forms of morality, indeed, in every nation, and 
in every age, are an interefting and a popular fubjedt. They 
bring into view thofe diftin&ions of wifdom and folly f of bene- 
volence and malice, on which the mind mod willingly employs 
its powers of contemplation and judgement. The firft compilers of 

Qjl 2 moral 
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Part I. moral duty, accordingly, np lefs than the fuppofed founders of 
L"t ? Ym' ft at es, remained to fubfequent ages the objedls of great veneration ; 
and were eafily conceived to have had communication with high- 
ly beneficent and fupernatural powers. Such was the degree of 
confideration in which Confucius, Zoroafter, Mango Capack, and 
others of afimilar defcriptionwere held by their refpe&ive nations* 

The collection of moral precepts in rude ages is for the moil 
part a ritual of external forms, in which men are directed to re- 
train their paflions, and to counteract the effelts of their intereft 
in behalf of their duty to other men. Virtue, in many inftances 
being an effort of toil and of felf-denial, was fuppofed to need as 
well as to have a reward or compenfation,, in fome way different 
from itfelf. ^ 

Thefe conceptions, however, do not fatisfy the inquifitive mind. 
If virtue be a good, why not embrace it for itfelf? If not a good, 
why prompt the obfervance of it by confiderations foreign to its 
nature ? Thefe queftions. are eafily anfwered, with refpedt to the 
diftribution of rewards and punifhments, in what concerns the 
peace or good order of civil fociety. The community rewards 
the dutiful, or punifhes the diforderly, to induce every member to 
abftain from what is hurtful, and to do what is bed for the com* 
munity ; without confidering how far it is, in the nature of things, 
beft for himfelfc 

But the philofopher, who would infeftigate the principles of 
choice for mankind, cannot recommend to the individual as an 
article of wifdom, what is not good for himfelf as well as for o»» 
thers* 

The 
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The firft great point to be fettled, therefore, in forming any p ART '• 
fyftem of morals, is the fpecific good competent to human nature, Sect.XIIL 
that in which the individual can mod benefit himfelf and his fel- isvxj 
low creatures. 

It mud be agreed, upon all hands, that, if this choice can be 
afcertained, men will have found the proper ftandard of eftimati- 
on and the rule of life. It makes or conftitutes the virtue which 
it recommends, and it rewards the labour which it enjoins. 

This was the objedl to which the converfations of Socrates were 
pointed; and they led in a few fubfequent ages to a variety of fyf- 
tems, in which the authors attempted tolay the foundations of mo- 
ral fcience on fome general principle relating to the chief good or 
deftination of man. They all agreed in making happinefs to con- 
fiftin the proper condudl of life; but fome would detach man from 
his fellow creatures and would have him decline the cares of a fa- 
mily, or any charge in public affairs. Others would have the in- 
dividual to confider himfelf as a part in the community of man- 
kind, happy in difchargingthe offices of a friend to his neighbour, 
and in fubmitting to the^rill of providence in matters not placed 
in his own power. 

The firft fchemes of moral wifdom, which were formed on 
thefe principles, having the advantage of novelty, drew attention 
not from the multitude aloifc, htrc fromthofe alfo who were mod 
diftinguifhed in the higher ranks of life, ftatefmen, warriors, and 
kings. And before the multitude of falfe or fuperficial pretend- 
ers began to difcredit the profeffion of philofophy, a fair trial was 
made of its force, as the nurfery of heroes and thefchool of men. 
a In 
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Part I. " In point of fortune and common opinion," faid Antigonus, in 
S HA XIli- ^ s * etter 2 to Zeno, " I may hold myfelf your fuperior ; but, in 
v^w " reafon, difcipline, and true happinefs, know that you greatly 
" furpafs me. For this reafon, I now write, to intreat that you 
" will come to me; and hope that you will notrefufe my requeft. 
41 By all means, then, haften to join me here ; and be allured, that 
w your inftrudtions will be a benefit, not only to me, but to all 
u the Macedonians alfb. Whoever infpires the king with virtue 
" will do the fame to his people: For, fuchas the fovereign is, 
" fuch, for the moft part r i« the fubje& difpofed to become*." 

From the diftinguifhed names that appear in the hiftory of 
philofophy, whether as inftru<5lors of mankind, or themfelves as 
a&ors in the great fcenes of human life, fuch as Socrates, Plato, 
Xenophon, Fpaminondas, Ariftotle, Zeno, Cicero, Cato, Thrafea, 
Helvidius, Epidletus, and Aurelius ; we muft conclude that the 
progreffion of human nature, in this matter, is not lefs confpicu- 
ous, than it is in the other particulars, in which we have at* 
tempted to trace its advancement. 

It is obfervable, indeed, in this and in other articles of man's 
progrefs, that it is not always equable^ nor exempt from inter- 
ruption. Men continue for ages apparently or comparatively 
indifferent to fcience of any fort ; and, even where the defire of 
knowledge is awake, particulars of fmali moment engrofs the at- 
tention to the exclufion of others more important. Phyfical ftu- 
dies are in fafhion at one time, and tnorals are negledted. Even 
where the laft may have their turn among the obje<Sts of fpecula- 
tive difquifition, they are treated more as an obje£ of theory , than of 
choice and command. To the fpeculative, even mind is a foreign 
2 objedt 

* Vide Diog. Laertius, in Viu Zeuonis. 
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bbjed, in which he is ambitious of new and ingenious difcovery, Part I. 
more than of ufe. The Tua res agitur is forgotten even here; £ HAP xnr 
and the learned is bufy for others, not for himfelf. Men of a- \^r\j 
fpiring difpofitions affe<ft to be diftinguifhed from the vulgar, 
and become indifferent even to the fublime principles of religion 
towards God, and charity towards men, if they are the common 
expreflions on every tongue* 

1 he effeft of philofbphy of old was no doubt in fome meafure ow- 
ing to the diftindlion it gave. With this fuppofed advantage, or the 
power it beftowed,philofophy was communicated from Greece to 
Rome. It formed in part the principle upon which eminent men, in 
times of the republic, devoting themfelves to the fer vice of their fellow 
citizens, threw open their doors to fuch as had occafion to confult 
them on queftions of equity or juftice. And even under the em- 
perors, it continued to beftow on numbers that freedom and ele- 
vation of mind, which the new form of government was other- 
wife likely to fubdue. But the revolution, which overthrew the 
republic, did not reach the minds of thofe to whom the maxims 
and habits of philofophy had defcended as an inheritance from 
their fathers. Whether promoted, as they fometimes were, near 
to the higheft fteps of the throne, or profcribed and perfecuted 
for a freedom of fpirit which tyranny could not fupprefs ; the 
power and preferment which did not corrupt, or the cruel op- 
preflion which could not debafe, equally raifed and fupported 
them in the efteem and confidence of their fellow citizens. They 
ftill devoted themfelves to> public fervice* In their capacity of 
council in matters of juftice and equity, their doors were open, 
as in times of the republic, to all who wifhed to confult them* 
Even the emperor Auguftus, deriving a new character, from the 
philofophy to which he had recourfe on his poffeflion of the throne 
efCaefar, enjoined, by a formal edi&, that the gratuitous anfwers 

of 
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Part I. of thofe philofophic counfellors fhould be recorded in the courts 

S HAP X11I °^ ' aw » anc * a ^°P te( l as a P art * a the c * v ^ code. Antiftius Labeo, 
yyrv and Atteius Capito, in whofe favour this ediA of the firft emperor 
was publifhed, were followed by others, who enjoyed a like con- 
fideration in the fubfequent times of the empire. And from 
them chiefly is derived that fyftem of jurifprudence, which dill 
advanced to maturity, amidft the decline of every other art or 
political eftablifhment, in the empire of Rome. 

The philofopher refts his choice of a part to be adled in human 
life, upon the confideration of what he himfelf by nature is ; and, 
upon the confideration of his fituation or place in the order of 
things, he conceives himfelf as a part not in the community of 
mankind alone, but in the univerfe of God. " If I have done a 
" good office," fays the emperor Aurelius, " let me not forget that 
" this itfelf is my good ; and let me never ceafe to do fuch things." 
In recognizing his ftation, he does not limit his view to any parti- 
cular divifion of mankind ; but confiders himfelf as a part in the 
great fyftem of nature, excellent in being fitted to his place, and 
happy in contributing to the general good. 4< Whatever is a- 
" greeable to thee, fliall alfo be agreeable to me, O beautiful order 
" of nature! Whatever thy feafons bring, lhall be fruit, neither too 
" early nor too late for me." Such fentiments of a iublime^reli- 
gion, may be juftly confidered as the higheft attainment of crea- 
ted intelligence. Its foundations are laid in the genuine lefTons 
whether of phyfical or moral fcience ; and are to be met with in 
the concluding obfervations of Newton's Principia, no lefs than 
in the remains of Socrates or Epidtetus, of of Marcus Aurelius. 
In the one, it is the fuggeftion of final caufes, or of an arrange- 
ment in the works of nature, for which mechanifm alone will 
not account** In the other, it is the refort of minds devoted to 

the 
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the government of wifdom fcnd the fentiments of benevolence, and Part I. 
who receive, with fome degree of a congenial fpirit, the indicatU g HAP juf 
onsoffupreme intelligence and goodnefs, as they are perceived vyYV 
to operate in the great fyftem of the world. 

Two things only are required, fays Epi<5tetus, to raife the mind 
to ajuft fenfe of divine providence,— attention to the courfe of na- 
ture, and a grateful mind. 

And thus, we may conclude, the higheft point to which moral 
fcience condudls the mind of man, is that eminence of thought, 
from which he can view himfelf as but a part in the community 
of living natures ; by which he is in fome meafure let into the 
defign of God, to combine all the parts together for the common 
benefit of all ; and can date himfelf as a willing inftrument for 
this purpofe, in what depends on his own will j and as a confci- 
ous inftrument, at the difpofal of providence, in matters which 
are out of his power. 

It is thus we may conceive the principles of progreflion to fub- 
fift in human nature. As they are never fuppreffed, we fhould 
conceive them ever to operate, and fhould expert a continual ad- 
vancement, in fome one if not in all the purfuits and attainments 
we have mentioned: But human affairs are fubjeft to viciflkudes ; 
and the human fpecies is obfervcd to decline in fome periods, no 
lefs than to advance in others. 

Among the circumftances which lead in the progrefs or decline 
of nations, that of political fituation may be juftly reckoned a- 
mong the firft or moft important. And in this the mod favour- 
able conjuncture is fomctimes obtained, or the reverfe is incurred, 

- Vol. I. R r with 
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Part I. with perfecl blindnefs to the future, «or ignorance of the confer 
S H AP X ill °l uences w ^ c h are likely to follow. The parties would always better 
themfelves : But they are often driving they know not whither. 
Thus theBarons of England, in times of high feudal ariftocracy, knew 
not thatthe charters, which they extorted from their fovereign, were 
to become foundations of freedom to the people over whom they 
themfelves wifhed to tyrannize. No more did the Roman people 
forefee, that the fupport they gave to Caefar, in reducing theTenate, 
was in effedl to eflabliih a military defpotifm, under which they 
themfelves were to forfeit all the advantages of a free nation. 

The viciffitudes to which human affairs are expofed, are an e& 
fential article in the fcenery of an adlive life : They are fitted for 
the inflru&ion of thofe who would-profit by their fituation and 
their faculties, or preferve thofe advantages of either fort, which 
the experience of mankind informs them^may be forfeited by folly 
and negledt, no lefs than obtained by wifdom and virtue. And 
this difcipline to which human nature is fubje&ed, is not a rule of 
necefiity, but a recommendation to will and choice. Examples are 
prefented to nations no lefs than to fingle men. For both, the way 
is flrewed with the effe&s of vice and folly, as well as thofe of vir- 
tue and wifdom ; fo much that neither can complain they are be- 
reft of direction to what they ought to chufe, or warning of what 
they ought to avoid. As the rock is covered with wrecks,, fb the 
fair channel is open to thofe who would fleer in fafety. 

When we fay that the Author of nature, has projedled a fcene 
of difcipline and progreffion for men ; it is not meant to affirm 
any rate of a&ual attainment for this verfatile being. The facul- 
ties are given to him, and the materials are prefented for his ufe: 
But the effedl is optional to him* We afcertain the rule by 

which. 
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'Which mechanical operations proceed, and canpredidt, toafecond, Part I. 
when the fun or the moon fhall be eclipfed, when Jupiter wilf be F HAF 4 I |i V 
in oppofition, or Venus pafs over the difk of the fun. But we \^y\j 
cannot affirm what men will do in any cafe whatever. If the 
fame phyfical conjunctures return, the fame principle of caprice 
or choice in the mind of man returns alfo ; and, in any given 
circumflances, the adlor is fometimes inclined to vary his condudt, 
merely becaufe he would try a different one. 

In alluding, therefore, to what mankind may have gained, we 
do not limit the view to what the ordinary race of men have ac- 
complifhed ; but rather lopk forward to that of which human na- 
ture in the beft is fufceptible. Let thofe who queftion the 
reality of that progrefs, which we fuppof? the human fpecies to 
be making, compound the matter with others, who contend that 
man in his original Hate was no more than a brute. This fpecies 
indeed, however near at the outfet to the ftate of mere animal na- 
ture, is carried, in the refult, far beyond the concerns of this clafs, 
and feems prepared to penetrate with its views and a&ive exer- 
tions, beyond the limits of this terreftrial globe. 

The fequel in thi? order of things is yet hid from our fight. 
The life of a plant is come to an end, upon its feparation from 
the foil on which it was deftined to receive its nourifhment, and 
terminates with the ftru&ure of its parts. The exiftence of an a- 
nimal may be naturally limited to the (bene for which his orga- 
nization and his inflindts are provided : But intelligence has no 
fpecific place. It is a qualification to live, wherever the circum- 
ftances of the fcene can be obferved and underftood. It is thus 
that man, while the other animals are limited to their different 
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climates and fituations on the earth, is qualified to live on this 
globe wherever he is placed, and wherever his faculties are fuffi- 
cient to diredt him in what it is proper for him, in his refpettive 
place to chufe and to perform. How much farther he may be 
qualified to continue his exiftence, and accommodate himfelf to 
new fituations, is a queftion of conjecture which men have fre- 
quently agitated, and on which they have for the moft part fond- 
ly adopted a decifion in their own favour. 



In refpedt to mortality m$n feems to be involved with the other 
animals. And the appearance at death is to him, as well as to 
them, a final extinction of every active power. But as he has 
views which reach far beyond theirs, fo he has hopes alfo which 
extend far beyond the period of exiftence, in which they are made 
to partake with him. How far thefe hopes are probably ground- 
ed may be confidered in this place ; the queftion feems naturally 
to arife, in the fequel of what has occurred on the fubjedt of man's 
progreffive ftate, and his capacity of advancement : a capacity 
which is very real in the loweft fpecimens of his nature ; and no 
where exhaufted even in the bigheft. 



SECTION 
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SECTION XIV. 



Of a Future State. 



1 HE evils ofaprefentlifeare acknowledged, or exaggerated, and ? ART J { \ 
aflumed as prognoftics of a future ftate, in which thefe evils are Sect.XIV. 
to be done away or compenfated. But a fuppofed derangement ^^v^S 
in the only fcenes with which we are acquainted, is furely but an 
ill prefage of better and happier fcenes to be expe&ed, under a 
continuation of the fame government. 

It will be underftood, that, in treating of this fubjedl, as of o- 
thers that occurred infome of the preceding feAions, it is intend- 
ed to explore the regions of conjecture, fo far as they are open to 
mere reafon, without any fupernatural aid : And we mull not be 
furprifed if, in this attempt we meet with clouds, through which 
we cannot fee our way j and boundaries of knowledge, which our 
faculties are not fitted to pafs. Nor ought we to be difcouraged, 
refpedling the fum of our condition in the fyftem of nature, from 
the undecided appearance of things to come. The future, even 

refpedling 
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Part I. refpedling the remainder of this animal life, is hid in obfcurity $ 
Q HAP yiv ant *> u P on &** g roun d, we take meafures to fix our lot for the 
\SY\j better ; and, among impending uncertainties, would help on the 
events which we wifh to obtain. The chance of life may be cal- 
culated for the infant at his birth, or for the adult at any year of 
his age ; but, it is (till no more than a chance, never a fixt nor a 
determinate period. 

Of this uncertainty in the profpedi of human life, the final 
caufe is obvious : For, to a being whofe activity is eflential to 
his own welfare, and to the order of nature, the profpedl fhould 
ever be fuch as to admit and to ftimulate his adtive exertions. 
The certainty of an impending end would check his enterprife, 
or the certainty of a long period yet to come encourage his pro- 
craftination. 

If the period of mere animal life be thus properly undefined, 
we cannot juftly complain that the profpedl of future exiftence 
in a (late of reparation from the body fhould be alfo uncertain : 
Or rather, we may conceive the will of Providence in this mat- 
ter to be, that man fhould attend to his prefent tafk, and not fuf- 
fer himfelf to be diverted from it by profpedls of futurity, to- 
wards which he can contribute nothing, befides the faithful and 
diligent performance of a part which is now affigned to him. 
Hoc age * was, of old, the watch-word of religion, in the per- 
formance of its rites; and may juftly be admitted as the watch- 
word of human life, in the^difcharge of its duties : Infbmuch, 
that they who conceive the merits of men in the prefent ftate- of 
exiflence, to confift in the continual anticipation of a future one; 

or 
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or who would have men to be employed, for the fake of futurity, Part L 
in the performance of duties at prefent of no value, appear in this ? HAP ™1 
matter to miftake, or even to counteract the defigns of Provi- w^w 
vidence. 

Mankind, neverthelefs, are not by nature precluded from look- 
ing forward to a fcene of exiftence beyond the grave. The inge- 
nuity which penetrates the boundlefs regions of fpace, has look* 
ed into futurity alfo. And final as the appearance of death feems 
to be, refpeCting the extinction both of intelligent and of animal 
nature, mankind very generally, if not univerfally, hold their 
own deftination in this, as in other particulars, to be very diffe- 
rent from that of the be aft s that perijh : They have confidered fe- 
paration from the body, not as a termination of exiftence ; but 
as an entry to a new fcene, on which even the rudeft minds have 
employed imagination, and in which the more elevated fpirits con- 
ceived a return into the bofom of that intelligent Power from 
whom their being is derived ; or in which they conceived a con- 
tinual approach to that perfection, of which their own nature is 
fufceptible. Socrates, to thofe who enquired how he would be 
interred, faid, " As you pleafe, if you can lay hold of me, and if 
44 I do not efcape you. My body, indeed, will remain with you, 
44 to be difpofed of as you fliall think fit-" 

To man, the proper fubje&s of knowledge are the prefent or 
the pad : Yet, in fome inftances, the knowledge of thefe is a 
knowledge of the future alfb. Whoever knows an order of things 
that is eftablifhcd, or the defcription of a thing that is durable r 
knows the future rcfpc&ing fuch matters, together with the pre- 
fent and the paft. Every one fees that the revolving heavens will 
Lying the fame appearances in time to come that they now do, 

and 
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Part I. and have done in time pad,. The tree that bore its bloflbms in 
g HAP vjy the fpring, and its fruit in the autumn, is expe&ed to refum* the 
v/YV # fame appearances, and repeat its gifts upon the return of the fame 
feafons. 

The caufe of foreknowledge, in every fuch cafe, is the previous 
uniformity of events, prefumed to continue in times future, as in 
thofe that preceded ; or the duration of a given nature, through 
all the periods in which its exiftence continues. So far, however, 
foreknowledge is limited to matters in which the continuation is 
not interrupted ; for, wherever nature has accomplifhed a period, 
and has not fhown any fequel, human fagacity, with refpedl to 
fuch matters, mud come to a clofe alfo. 

Thus, and no farther, the uniform courfc of events, or the 
laws of nature, are fufficient data % from which to infer the fu- 
ture. But, even where this ground of foreknowledge may fail, 
there is yet another, lefs fecure perhaps of its foundation, but 
enabling us to carry our conjectures to a greater extent. 

In works of intelligence, we conceive a defign, and a manner of 
execution. And although the manner of execution may change ; 
yet, while the fame intelligent power continues to operate, we 
apprehend a continuance of the fame defign. We infer the fu- 
ture from the pall ; and without a repetition of the Tame e- 
vents, we lay our account with events diredled to the fame pur- 
pofe, though obtained in different circumftances, and by diffe- 
rent means. It is thus we reafon from the feen to the unfeen, in 
the works of nature. There are animals of a different defcrip- 
tion from thofe we know ; but, apprehending a defign to accom- 
modate their forms to the circumftances in which they are pla- 
2 cedj 
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ced ; we prefume that in difFerent filiations, although they have Part I. 
not the fame form, they will be equally fitted to their place, g^f xiV 
We prefume that the plant, which grows in any remote part of v^rrv/ 
the earth, is fitted to its foil and its climate ; and the animal, to 
his element and manner of life j although both fhould differ 
from any thing we have hitherto known. 

The defign to create, and to preferve, of which we perceive 
the temporary effects in matters that are perifhing, we may ap- 
prehend to produce more lading effeds, or to be of indefinite 
continuance, in refpedt to natures of a more permanent kind, or 
better fitted to laft through indefinite periods of time* 

Here no doubt, the evidence of futurity is left cogent than it 
is in the anticipation of what is known to refult from an efta- 
blifhed phyfical order of things. In reafbning from the purpofe 
of intelligent beings, our conception of the defign may be rafh, 
or inadequate ; our knowledge of the circumftances through 
which we fuppofe a fcheme to be continued, is no doubt defec- 
tive ; and our inference muft be drawn with a proper degree of 
diffidence and modefty : Yet this is atopic to which intelligent be* 
ings muft have recourfe in mutually forecafting their refpedlive 
actions. It is thus that we infer the future condudl of men, from 
our knowledge of the end to which their a&ions are ufually di- 
re&ed. The uniformity, of which they are fufceptible, is not a 
precife repetition of the fame a&ions ; but the fame purpofe con- 
tinued through fuch a variety of adlion, as the difference of fitu*- 
tion may require. 

In the fequel of this argument, as we experience a defign to 

limit the exiftence of perifhing combinations, we fhould appre- 

Vol, I. S s hend 
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Part I. hend a defign to preferve through unlimited periods, natures of 

S iAI> Xlv w ^^ c ^ c ^ e eflence is permanent, and qualified for indefinite va- 

\*ty\j riety of fituations. We conclude that the fame intelligent power, 

which preferved the one, while the parts of which it was compofed 

are fit to remain in their place, , will preferve the other through 

correfponding periods of time. 

From this topic, alone, it is that we are entitled to argue the 
duration of the human foul, after its feparation from the body ; 
infomuch, that philofophy muft have been filent on this head, 
until the libpes of immortality could be derived from religion, 
or until the minds of men had formed fome conception of the 
defigns of Providence. 

There is an argument in which we would infer a phyfical im- 
mortality of the foul, from its immateriality or indivifible eflence ; 
but, notwithftanding the form of demonftration aflumed in this 
argument, the hopes of immortality muft reft, not upon the fup- 
pofed independent exiftence of any created being whatever ; but, 
upon a more rational afTumption, that a difpofition in the Maker 
to create is alfo a difpofition to preferve what is created ; and that 
the energy of Eternal Power, in creating and preferring, is the fame. 

Agreeably to this afTumption, annihilation is no where known 
in the fyftem of nature. Modes of exiftence, that confift in the 
combination of parts, change by decompofition ; and pafs, by re- 
compofition, into a repetition of the fame forms. Subftance re- 
mains unaltered ; and form is perpetuated in a feries or fucceffion 
of fimilar combinations. 

The organization of matter and the fpecies of organized bodies 

is 
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ife prefcrved ; but the objedl of prefervation is a feries, and a con- Part I. 
tinued fucceflion, not the perpetuity of any one individual. cmt'xIV. 
With refped^tofuch beings every life has an end, as well as a begin- i/yV 
ing; and the fame hand that hascompofedthe parts, and preferves 
the composition through a certain period, is alfo, at the expiration 
of that period, ftretched forth to diflblve. So it fares with the 
generations of plants and animals : The fpecies is preferved by 
continual fucceflion of new generations ; but the individual in 
each is deftined to perifh. r 

Such may be the form of prefervation, alfo, provided for the 
univerfe of minds or created intelligence : But, if we may be al- 
lowed to employ our feeble conje&ures an fuch arduous fubjedts, 
there is fuch a difference between the exiflence of animated bodies 
and the exiftence of mind, as may lead us $0 apprehend a different 
treatment. This world, or place of reception for plants and animals, 
is limited, in refpedl to fpace,andthe fupply of fubfiftence j and it 
is limited, of courfe, in refpedfc to the numbers it may at once 
receive ; fo much that, in a fcene of continual creation, the death 
or removal of one generation, is not lefs neceffary to the order 
of nature, than the birth and fucceflion of another. 

Without this removal of one generation, to make way for 
that which is to follow it, the kingdom of plants and animals 
would foon be overftocked. But, to mere intelligence, whofe 
prefence does not occupy fpace ; whofe faculties are nourifhed 
by knowledge, in which indefinite numbers may partake, and 
not by the exhauftible fupplies of food; to a being, whofe ftrength 
confifts in afiedtions of the mind, which become the more intenfe 
for being communicated ; to a being, whofe excellence confifts in 
wifdom and goodnefs ; there are no limits in the fpace. required 

S 8 2 for 
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Part I. for his reception, nor in the numbers that may fubfift together : 
< AI> XIV. ^ r rat ^ ier ^ r ^ e multiplication of numbers but multiplies the oc- 
vyVv cafions on which the happinefs of fuch a being is manifested, and 
extends its effeds. 

The world of fpirits, therefore, may increafe for ever, or can- 
not be overflocked ; and the defign to preferve, which we infer 
from the will to create, may operate indefinitely, and find no 
end. 

The human mind is obferved to make progrefs in the prefent 
(late, dnd to lay the firfl courfes of a building which is to confift of 
knowledge and intelligence. This is done by means of perceptions 
conveyed through animal fenfe : But, if this fcaffolding which is 
obferved to rot and decay, Jhould be actually removed in the ten* 
mination of animal life, it is not neceflary that the building 
fhould be difcontinued : fome other contrivance may be found, 
enabling the fuperftrudture to rife far above any height to which 
the former mechanifm, or material contrivance, could enable it 
to reach. 

It has been obferved, that the author of nature appears to de~ 
light in variety ; and we may now add, not merely in the variety 
of defcription, that may ferve to diftinguifh quiofcent natures ; 
but, in the variety of fteps, alfo, incident to the progrefs an4 
continued exiftence of one and the fame being. 

Such are the fucceflive variations exhibited in every part o£ 

the vegetable, animal, and die intellectual kingdom.. Among 

thefe, there are examples of progrcflion coming, m one line or 

direction, to an end ; but* renewed in a different one. The 

2 butterfly 
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butterfly originates in a fpecies of egg, which is depofited on the Part t 
leaf of a plant, from which the animal, after he is hatched, may c HA xnr 
derive his nourifhment. He lives, at firft, in the form a worm k*ty\J # 
or caterpillar. He enjoys the food, that is provided for him ; 
and, as far as we are qualified to obferve, bears no prognoftic 
of any farther deftinatioji : But, having grown to a certain 
dimenfion, he becomes reftlefs in his place j and removes to 
fome place of retreat, in which he may repofe, and end 
his life undifturbed. He mounts to fome height from the 
ground, and makes himfelf fad ; while his animal functions are 
fufpended or apparently ceafe. In the mean time, he takes a 
new form ; and* cafed with an inflexible cruft, becomes what 
the naturalifts have called an aurelia or chryfalis, without any 
power of local motion, or appearance of life. 

But, to the changes which he has thus undergone, fucceeds, in 
the proper feafbn, a change dill farther removed from his origi- 
nal ftate: He awakes from his torpid condition, breaks the cruft of 
the chryfalis, in which he was cafed ; is borne aloft upon wings 
variegated in the pride of moft beautiful colours ; and thus, from 
a reptile that crept on the ground, or devoured the groffer part 
of a leaf, on which he was hatched, he comes to perform all his 
movements in the air, and fcarcely touches a plant, but to fuck 
from its flower the fineft part of its juices ; he fports in the fun, 
and difplays the adlivity of a new. life* during the heat and the 
light of noon. 

Such tranfitions are known in many others of the infedl or 
reptile tribes. The frog, for inftance, in the firft period of life 
i& a tadpole, with the organization and the inftin& of a fiih;. 
formed like that clafs in the order of nature, to hold his place 

in 
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Part I. in the element of water ; but, after a certain period, has elapfed 

Sect XIV * n t ^ 8 ^ ate °^ ex ^ ence > ^ s ^ onn ***** *" 8 roftin&s are changed; 
vyvx* the tail or fin of a fifh is transformed into the foot of a reptile ; 
he efcapes from the pond ; becomes the tenant of a different ele- 
ment; and retains only fo much of his original nature, as to be 
amphibious, and to return occafionally to the element in which 
he began to exift, and in which he is ftill qualified at times to 
remain. 

What is the living order of nature throughout, but a continual 
fucceffion of one form to another, in the progrefs of her works ? 
The ftamina of every plant, and of every animal, are lodged in 
its ovum or feed ; and the tailed oak in the foreft is grown from 
the fibres, that were wrapt up in the hulk of an acorn. In this 
condition, while the organic matter is at reft, during indefinite 
periods, it is endowed with a principle of life, which preferves 
its fubftance, and its fitnefs to aflume the fpecific form of being, 
to which it is deftined. Without fuch a prefervative, we fhould 
fuppofe that, like other corruptible matter, the feeds of plants 
fhould putrify, decompofe, and lofe the fpecific ftrudture of their 
parts. They are, neverthelefs, known through indefinite periods of 
time, to retain their vegetative power, without its exertion ; until 
placed in the circumftances that enable them to fpring, they 
exhibit the efforts of nature, and aflume their fpecific forms of 
vegetation and progrefs of growth. 

To the feedling animal, there is, a firft period of life, in which 
the power, of fpontaneous motion is joined to fenfibility, and to 
the perception of circumftances, which call for the efforts he is 
able to make, whether to obtain relief from inconvenience, or to 
enjoy an advantage. With the oviparous animal, this period pafs- 

es 
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cs in the film or fhell of an egg; with the viviparous, it pafles in Part I, 
the womb of the parent. In this firfl period of life, there is a o HAP, JIIf 
progrefs of the embryo, or the foetus, not only in the mere yy^v 
growth or development of organs, but in their fpontaneous exer- 
tions alfo. The heart, and the blood veflels, are not only formed, 
but enter upon their functions, with the mod lively effects; 
and the animal, at every limb, begins to pradlife the movements 
which he is deftined to make in future periods, and in a different 
ftate of his being. 

If the human foetus were qualified to reafon of his profpe£s 
in the womb of his parent, as he afterwards may do in his range 
on this terreftrial globe, he might no doubt apprehend in the 
breach of his umbilical cord, and in his feparation from the womb, 
a total extinction of life ; for how could he fuppofe it to continue 
after his only fupply of nourifhment from the vital (lock of his 
parent had ceafed. He might indeed obferve many parts in his 
organization and frame which fhould feem to have no relation to 
his ftate in the womb. For what purpofe, he might fay, this du& 
which leads from the mouth to the intefhnes ? Why thefe bones 
that, each apart, becomes hard and ftiff ; while they are feparated 
from one another by fo many flexures and joints? Why thefe jaws f 
in particular, made to move upon hinges, and thefe germs of teeth 
which are pufhing to be felt above the furface of the gums ? Why 
the ftomach,through which nothing is madeto pafs ? and thefefpun- 
gy lungs, fo well fitted to drink up the fluids ; but into which even 
the blood that pafles everywhere elfe, is fcarcely permitted to enter? 

To thefe queries, which the foetus was neither qualified to 
make, nor to anfwer, we are now well apprized, the proper an- 
fwer would be, The life, which you now enjoy, is but ten*- 

porary ; 
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Part I. porary ; and thefe particulars, which now feem to you Co pre- 
S HAP XIV P°ft erous > are a provifion which nature has made for a future 
\^y\j courfe of life, which you have to run, and in which their ufe 
and propriety will appear fufficiently evident. 

Such were the prognoftics of a future deftination, that might 
be colle&ed from the date of the foetus ; and fimilar prognoftics, 
of a deftination ftill future, may be collected from prefent ap- 
pearances in the lifq and condition of man. 

In this condition of a mere animal, for what purpofe obferve 
the heavens ? or drive to penetrate appearances, with which the 
globe of the earth itfelf has no connexion ? What concern has 
any mere animal of this globe with the ring of Saturn, or the 
belts of Jupiter? Whence this affeflation of Amplifying the com- 
plicated order of nature ? of mounting upwards, from thefe 
numberlefs individuals and fpecimens of being, to the ideas of 
fpecies, of genera, and clafles under which they are formed by 
fupreme intelligence, and which can intereft only fuch beings, as 
are diftined to pafs through thefe to a near, and more near com- 
munication, with that power, by whom they are made ? Why 
embarrafs the faculties with mathematical or metaphyfical ab- 
ftra&ions, while the animal is to be gratified only with the folid 
fpecimen of bodies, not with fuch ideal conceptions ; whether of 
a point that has no parts, of a line that has no breadth, of a 
fubftance that has no qualities, of a quality apart from any fub- 
ftance ; of a kind, confidered apart from any fpecies ; or of a 
fpecies confidered apart from any individual ? May not fuch ab- 
errations of thought appear as little fitted to this prefent flate of 
an animal, as the provifion of teeth, of flomach and inteftines, 
might have appeared to the fcetuj while, in the womb, he was 

nourifhed 
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nourifhed not with food, but with an immediate fupply of blood by Part I. 
die umbilical cord. Andmaynotappearances, myfteriousin thepre- c H AP v\v 
fent fcene, be cleared up in a fimilar way by apprehending a future v^/^rx^ 
(late of exiftence ; for which faculties though fuperfluous in the 
life of an animal are yet wifely provided, for the remaining 
courfe of a rational foul. 

In this variety of being, we obferve the gradation of excellence 
difplayed on a fcale of great extent. The parts rife above one a- 
nother by flow and almoft infenfible fteps. That man is 
placed at the top of this vifible fcale has never been queftioned. 
In his alliance with the animal kingdom, he is enabled to perceive 
the material fyftem around him, to hold converfe with thofe of 
his own fpecies, and to obferve, in the operations of nature, marks 
of intelligence which inexpreffibly furpafs the powers of man. 
In this, while he derives knowledge from the fource of perceptions, 
in which he partakes with the animals, heafpires to communication 
withan order of beinggreatly fuperiorto his own. In refpedl to the 
animal part ofhisnature,heis made topafsthroughcertain variations 
fimilar to the changes which other animals undergo; and like them 
he is made to encounter, at different periods of his progrefs, an ap- 
parent termination of life : But, as he paffes from the (late of ail 
embryo or a foetus to that of a breathing animal ; as he pafles 
from' the date of an infant, through that of youth and manhood, 
to old age ; fo may he pafs, at the diflblution of his animal frame, 
to a new ftate of intelligent being, furnifhed with other organs of 
perception and other means of communication with minds like 
his own ; while the fteps of their common parent and Maker 
become (till more and more obvious in that order of things, 
through which they are deftined to pafs. 

Vol. L T t Thu* f 
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Part I. Thus, it appears no violent ftretch of imagination to conceive 

Sbct ? .X1V* t ^ ie human foul, in its prefent date, as the embryo of a celeflial 
\y~f\J fpirit, not as a mere principle of animal life, to determine, or have 
its end, when that life fhall come to a clofe. 

Man, as hath been obferved in dating his place among the ani- 
mals, partakes with them in the defcription of an organized ma- 
terial frame ; in certain animal powers and inftin&s, which are 
neceflary or conducive to his prefervation or to his progrefs 
through the different ftages of life. His inftin&s, mean while, 
dire& him to the end, rather than the means he is to employ for 
the attainment of that end ; thefe are left, in a great meafure, to 
his own choice. Even the end he takes upon him in proceft of 
time to feledt; and, upon principles derived from the knowledge of 
himfelf and his fituation, adopts a plan of life, different from 
that which would refult from any particular appetite, paffion, 
or difpofition of his nature ; even of thoie, he takes upon hirn to 
judge, from the higher principle of intelligence ; and reje&s or 
conforms himfelf to their di&ates, according as he thinks it 
proper for himfelf, and for the order of nature in which he is 
involved. 

The animals are qualified, by their organization and their in- 
ftinds, for the particular element and the circumftance in which 
they are placed, and they are not fit for any other : But man, by 
his intelligent powers, is qualified for any fcene, of which the 
circumftances may be obferved, and in which the proprieties of 
conduit may be underftood. 

There are limits fct to the progrefi of his animal frame. It is 
ftationary ; it declines ; and is difTolved : But to this progrefi of 

intelligence, 
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intelligence, in afcending the fcale of knowledge and of wifdom, ** ar t I. 
there are not any phyfical limits, Ihort of the univerfe itfelf, g HAP xn/ 
which the happy mind afpires to know, and to the order of which \^y%^ 
he would conform his will. 

While, in this mixed nature of man, the animal is doomed to 
perifh, the intellectual part may continue to live in immortal 
youth. Their connexion, indeed, while it remains, impKes a 
certain fympathy of the one with what affedts the other. The 
body fuffers under deje&ion of mind j and the mind languifhes 
under difeafe of the body. This fympathy is obfervable in the 
decline of age, as well as in the occasional checks which health - 
may receive, during the vigour of life ; but its effetfls are not uni- 
verfal, nor keep pace with the decline of the animal frame, or ap- 
proach to itsdiffolution* Many retain the faculties, at that period, 
fuperior to any bodily infirmity ; or rather, when the band that 
conne&s the foul with its animal frame is about to diflblve, feem 
to anticipate that ferenity to which they are deftined, upon entire 
feparation from this mafs of the earth. 

Examples of man's intellectual attainmentt^tof which fome have 
been mentioned in the preceding fe&ioos, may ferve to {hew alfo 
how much farther he may advance, in continuing to extend the 
ranges of knowledge and of thought, and in gaining fuch accef- 
fion of wifdom and goodnefs, as may qualify him for higher 
fcenes of exiftence. The objedl afligned by Julian to Marcus Au- 
relius * was not any vulgar flight of ambition, like that of Alex- 
ander or Caefar, to furpafs or to command mankind, but imita- 
tion and refemblance of the fupreme God j and he attained to a 

T t 2 fpecies 

* Vide Cxfars of the emperor Julian. 
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Part I. fpecies of godlike eminence, which qualified him for a much higher 

Chap. III. f cene f exiflence, than that of the empire over which he prelideck 
Sect.XIV. 

From fuch examples we may prefume to hope, that the Almigh*- 
ty power which preferves the animal, until the attainable ends of 
the animal life are obtained, will alfb preferve this intelligent be- 
ing to make thofe attainments of which it is fufceptible, to which 
it afpires, and in which it is adlually far advanced 

This argument, however, may feem to halt with refpenSt to thofe 
who have made no fuch ufe of their faculties ; with refpeft to - 
thofe who are cut fliort even in the progrefs of animal life ; with 
refpedl to thofe who perifh foon after their birth, or at an early 
period ; or thofe who live to employ their Talents, as the inftinds 
of a brute are employed, for mere animal purpofes ; and with re- 
fpe£l to thofe more efpecially, who become more brutifh and f!el- 
fiih as they advance in years. In refpedl to fuch inflances, we 
mull confefs, that there mufl be jufl apprehenfions of future pu- 
nifhment r not of reward, and doubts of their being deflined to 
raife a" fuperflrudlure, of which they have not laid a founda- 
tion : Thefe are not>iitted to fupply the flock of celeftial fpirits ; 
nor is it contrary to the analogy of nature, in the courfe of things 
with which we are acquainted, to fuppofe that, while fuch as be- 
come qualified for higher fcenes of exiflence are conducted thither, 
the unqualified will mifcarry ; and fuch as are debafed, more es- 
pecially, may fink in the fcale of being, or actually perifh. 

The maturity of its fpecies is not gained by every plant that 
fprings from its feed ; nor is every feed deflined to find a fi- 
tuation in which it may fpring. The flock of every fpecies,. 
indeed, is kept up by nature, with a feemingly anxious care j 

but 
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Tmt this end is fecured, not by a penurious faving of the refources Part T. 
provided, but by fuch a profufion of the fupply, as admits of F HAP y/v 
apparent wafte, without any danger of failure in the end propoC- v/v^w 
ed. This apparent wafte may proceed from the collifion of dif- 
ferent natures, comprifed in the fame fyftem, and from the fub- 
ferviency of one order of being to another, and of every order of 
being to the whole. Every plant hath its feed ; and means are N 
provided for its difperfion, and the propagation of the fpecies. 
In one inftance, the feed, like that of the thiftle, is fitted with- a 
wing or a fail j ik wafted in the winds j and diftributed far ami 
near, on the furface of the land. In other inftances, a grain or 
a. fruit being deftined to nourifli the fowls of the air, or tbebeaftaof 
the field, quantities are removed by them from the parent ft em ; and 
the furplus of what they eonfume is left to fpring from the foil, and 
becomes a fupply to the ftock of the fpecies : In other inftances, 
the feed is fhot from its place by the elaftic fpring of a pod, in 
which it was ripened: But notwithftanding this feemingly anxious 
care in nature for the propagation of feeds, the earth is not every 
where prepared to receive them : Part falls on the waters, on the 
barren rock that is deftitute of foil, or on the high ways, on which 
they are trod under foot 



It fufficient for the purpefe of nature, that the provifion is fitted 
to accommodatethe fpecies, and to fupply other wants that enter into 
the fyftem of her works. It may alfo be fufficient for the purpofe 
of nature, refpedting the population of the intellectual worlds, 
that the fupply is adequate, although many individuals, that feem. 
to enter on the courfe which leads to higher fcenes of being, have 
flopped fliort, or perifhed on the way. 

In the meantime, however we may fport with fuch vifionary 

conjectures 
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Part. I. conje&ures, there is reafon to conclude that the future, for whom- 
&l*nl ytv *° ever li ma y be referred, will be fitted to moral agents ; and, 
like the prefent, be a ftate of rewards and punifhments. Even 
the reward of immortality, conceived as a diftindtion in favour 
of thofe who, by wifdom and goodnefs, qualify themfelves for fu- 
ture and higher fcenes of exiftence, may be thought a worthy obje<fl 
of ambition, for the moil elevated order of created being, who 
have conceived the ufa- of their own faculties, their defcent from 
almighty God, and their relation to the univerfe, of which he 
has made them a part. 

Such hopes have ever accompanied or fprurig up in the human 
mind from the germ of religion. They are mentioned now as 
refulting from the prefent appearance of things, and as conjec- 
tures founded on fa6l ; and not as a neceflary part in the prefent 
fyftem of moral government to influence the practice of virtuous 
men. Happinefs is to be valued more for the prefent, than for 
the future ; and, to determine our choice of what is good, we need 
not be told of any efFeft it will have in any other period of time: 
For who would negledt his health for to-day, although he fhould 
not look forward to ijsufe for to-morrow. 

The profpeft of a continued exiftence for himfelf is not necefla- 
ry to give to the ingenuous mind anintereft in the continuance of 
this beautiful order of nature. Men are delighted in hearing of 
happy fcenes that now pafs in diflant parts of the world, in read- 
ing of fcenes that pafTed many ages ago. To thefe they are not 
prefent any more than to the fcenes which are to pafs here- 
after and, if that to which they are not prefent ; 
even that which paft, while they had no exiftence, can delight 
them j why not that alfo of which they have aflurance in fu- 
ture 
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ture periods of time. The fame wifdom and goodnefs, which Part I. 
now reign in the fyftem of nature will continue to reign. This CHAP «nL 
fun will rife and run his courfe ; thefe feafons will fucceed one ?^i?j 
another j the earth will be (locked with plants and animals ; 
man will have fcope for his intellectual and moral faculties ; and, 
profiting by the experience of ages to come, may exhibit in fome 
future time, a felicity of which thefe infant generations of men 
are not yet fufceptible» 

The paft, the prefent, and the future, are but as oneobjeft to die 
fupreme intelligence of God, why not alfo to the created mind, 
fo far as it is qualified to partake in this view of things, and can 
delight in contemplating the effects of eternal beneficence, whether 
paft, prefent, or to come ? In this contemplation, not the prefent 
point alone, but that eternity, in which wifdom and goodnefs pre- 
fides, is embraced by the ingenuous mind ; and the joy which he 
now feels upon this apprehenfion is as much his own, as the delight 
which he takes in recolleding the pad, or in perceiving any pre- 
fent fcene of felicity, to which he is a witnefs. If he fhould him- 
felf be withdrawn from the fcene, he rejoices to think that this 
beautiful orderof nature will not change, nor be any way the worfe 
for his abfence. ^**- 

On this fubjeft, a gentleman being aflced his opinion, put, in 
return, the following questions ; of which the difcuffion will be 
grateful to thofe who delight in views of religion and its operation 
on minds of a generous and noble nature. 

Queft. I. " Is it not true, that the moft part of men (perfuaded 
<c even of the exiftence of another world, where they fhould live 
a eternally happy in the greateft perfe&ion of virtue, without any 
u weaknefs,) would be very glad after death, to forget their paft 

" life 
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Part I. " ftf^ rather than to retain the memory of fo many follies, fo ma- 

Sacr.XlV. " n T abfurdities, and fo many bad proceedings, of which the re- 

s*/W/ u membrance could not but affedl them, or certainly not give 

iC them any contentment ? 1 believe that then they would drink 

14 a draught of the water of the river Lethe, to forget the paft. 

II. " Butif anyone have not remembrance of the paft, is it not, 
" as if he were newly created, withrefpedltohimfelf; and, rela- 
" tivetohis firft ftate, is it not the fame thing as a perfect morta- 
u lity or intire annihilation ? 

" If thefc two queftions are to be anfwered in the affirmative, 
u the immortality of the foul is not a thing defirable for the mod 
" part of men ; even on the fuppofition the mod favourable for 
" them; that is to fay, that there were "not any hell nor any pu- 
cc nifhment for their crimes. 

c< Farther, with refpedl to the profpedt of immortality let us 

" confider men, the moft.perfedtly virtuous, having neither hopes 

" nor fears ; but living always with gratitude towards God, and 

" fubmitting always to his will, in thofe things which do not 

-> u depend on themicWts, aiid paffing all their life in adlions of 

" goodnefs, and of well-wiflung towards men, with a mind pure, 

" fatisficd, and benevolent. 

li Marcus Aurelius the emperor, amongft others, pafTed his 
11 life according to thefe principles, as much as human weaknefs 
" could permit. A man like him could not have reafon, after 
" his death, to afk to forget his paft actions. But a man like 
cs him is incapable of having the lead uneafinefs about the im- 
i4 mortality of the foul. Let us fee what he fays of himfelf on 

"thi« 
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Part I. " us, the mod virtuoufly that is poffible, which is the fame thing 
Sct'xIV- " as *** moft ^PP 11 ^ 
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u The more we examine the univerfe* the more we find every 
thing to be governed by general laws, the moft beneficial to the 
whole, in millions of cafes, as far as we can comprehend. In 
the cafe of man, and all the animals, the good of every indi- 
vidual is not feparately confulted, but the good of the fpecies of 
every kind is at the fame time provided for ; and if it were o- 
therwife, there could be no general laws by which men or 
beafts could regulate the a&ions. 



H Cold and heat mud be felt by animals, that each may fhun 
" his own deftrudtion. Hunger and thirft in the fame manner, 
<c The prefervation of every race being the moft necefTary point 
" in the creation of the world, pain is necefTary, and a bleffing to 
H the whole. 

il As men and all animals, by their very nature muft perifh, 

" the continuation of the feveral fpecies is one of the moft im- 

" portant laws in thejrreation ; hence the great impulfe given to 

^^Eiftles and femai^with the ftrongeft attraction to continue 

u their fpecies. Jv - 

" From a full confideration of the laws of God, phyfical and 
41 moral, we fee in innumerable cafes an unity of defign, the moft 
" marked ; and, as far as we can comprehend we fee the greateft 
" power, joined with the greateft goodnefs in the Creator. We 
" have no reafon, therefore, to believe, that it was poflible for God 
" to make the univerfe better than he has done; and when we 
" are not contented, we are little better than a hireling, who, 

when 
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c< when you give him more than is his due, will ftill be diflatis- Pakt I. 
« fied, and aik for more. Sct^XlV. 



" It is lingular, that men fhould have lefs confidence in God, 
" than they have in a common acquaintance. If a perfon fhould 
" be aiked to go to the country houfe of an acquaintance, in a fmall 
u ifland at fome diftance from the fhore, where nothing could be 
" had but in that houfe ; could he, after paffing one day, enter- 
" tained agreeably in every refpedt, have the leaft doubt of his 
" being equally well treated the following days, or have the fmall- 
" eft anxiety on the fubjedl ? How comes it to be poffible that 
c< we fliould have lefs confidence in God than in men ? And that 
" at death we fliould have the leaft fear of futurity, or the leaft 
" anxiety about what is to become of us ?" 
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END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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